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. Ag We have heard enough 
sy, of spiritual wives and mate- 
rialistic husbands, of the con- 
flict between Mormon morals 
and Gentile laws—so much, in- 
deed, that many are ready to 
conclude that the Territory pos- 
sesses nothing of interest save 
the phenomena of a morbid re- 
igious development. Leaving these doc- 
trines of unrighteousness, let us consider 
the many things in Utah which interest 
without giving pain. We have for this 
survey an embarrassment of riches: lofty 
mountains covering two-fifths of the whole 
Territory, 20,000 square miles of alkali des- 
TEMPLES OF THR RIO VIRGEN, SOUTHERN uTAu. ert, and wild cafions rich in natural beauty 
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and mineral wealth; a Salt Lake covering 


4000 square miles, hot springs and clear | 


streams, mountains of salt and fountains of 
brine. 

Could the traveler go “up in a balloon” 
to a point 15,000 feet above the general level 
of Salt Lake Valley, he would see spread 


out beneath him a tangled mass of mount- | 


ain chains, sub-ranges, and detached peaks, 
intermingled with dark depressions mark- 
ing the valleys, or shining plots of desert, 
the whole looking not unlike a map of the 
moon. At first view all seems without 
place or order: peaks, hills, and valleys 
thrown together, with rare strips of low 
and fertile flats. But more careful exam- 
ination certain uniform features: 
nearly all the mountain chains have a gen- 
eral course from north to south, and all the 


shows 


the deserts occupy the region farthest re- 
moved from the mountains; all the timber 
is found on the mountains, and thence flow 
theonly streams. 
ley from this high point of view would ap- 
pear as an immense trough sloping north- 
ward some thirty miles, widening in the 
same direction like a half-open fan, from a 
narrow cahon to a valley twenty miles in 
width. 

Some such view I had in September, 1870, 


from Bald Peak, the highest in the Wasatch | 


Range, nearly 12,000 feet above tide. Eighty 
miles south of me Mount Nebo bounded the 
view, its lowest pass forming the “divide” 


between the waters which flow into this ba- | 


sin and those flowing out with the Sevier 
into the Great Desert. Below me lay Utah 
Lake and vicinity, a clear mirror bordered 
by gray slopes; far down the valley, Salt 
Lake City appeared upon the plain like a 
green blur, dotted with white; northward 
the Salt Lake rolled its white-caps, spark- 
ling in the morning sunshine, while the Wa- 
satch Range, glistening along its pointed 
summits with freshly fallen snow, stretched 
away northward till it faded in dim per- 
spective beyond Ogden. A hundred and 
fifty miles from north to south, and nearly 
the same from east to west, were included 
in one view—twenty thousand square miles 
of mountain, gorge, and valley. From such 
a point one can realize how little of Utah is 
of any value for agriculture: only the nar- 


row border of lowland along the streams can | 


be cultivated; all the rest, nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the valleys, consists of “ bench” 
and table land, fit only, and that not half 
of it, for grazing. 

Two years after, I visited Southern Utah 
and Northern Arizona, where a curious con- 
trast is to be noted. 
rugged mountains are relieved by graceful 
adjuncts; every where there is a gradual 
ascent from plain to bench, from bench to 
foot-hill and lower sub-range, and over all 


|rudest outlines. 
| or more of the country is a complete desey 


Jordan or Salt Lake Val- | 


| two nearly equal parts; all that part east 


| to be found there. 


is a faint green tinge from timber or bune} 
grass, or a dreamy haze that softens th, 
Though even there hal; 
yet there is vegetation enough to maintain 
a feeling of life and growth. But in the 
south there is a grandeur that is awfully 
suggestive—suggestive of death and worn 
out lands, of cosmic convulsions and y 
canic catastrophes that swept away whok 
races of pre-Adamites. There the broad 
plateaus are cut abruptly by deep cations 
with perpendicular sides, sometimes 200 
feet in height; there is a less gradual ap- 
proach to the highest ranges, and the peaks 
stand out sharply against a hard blue sky 
The air is evidently drier, there is no haz 
to soften the view, and the severe outlines 


of the cliffs seem to frown menacingly upon 
larger valleys lie in the same direction ; | 


one who threads the cafions. Needle rocks 
project hundreds of feet above the general 
level, while great dikes of hard voleanj 
rock rise above the softer lime or { 
stone—mighty battlements, abrupt and im- 


Sane 


| passable, Pelion upon Ossa, piled as in Ti- 


tanie war. Again, in the wider cafions or 


on the level plains one finds detached buttes, 
| sugar-loaf in shape, and of every height 


from fifty to two thousand feet, that ap- 
pear to have been hurled from the neigh- 
boring ranges. 

The Wasatch Mountains divide Utah in 


( 


| of their summit is still the range of the 


Mountain Utes, while but a little way west 
of these mountains the country is a com- 
plete desert. For these reasons the Mor- 


mon Utah consists of a narrow line of set- 


tlements down the centre of the Territory: 
an attenuated commonwealth, rarely more 
than ten miles wide, but nearly seven hun- 
dred miles long, from Oneida, in Idaho, to 
the Rio Virgen, in Arizona. Geographically, 
it nearly fills the definition of a line—exten- 
sion without breadth or thickness. But a 
few years ago the total population of Utal 
was confined to the valleys, but since 1870 
the mining interest has created a score of 


| little communities on the mountains; and 
| between them and the valley men exists 
|much of the traditional feeling between 
| Lowlander and Highlander, tempered only 


by the amenities of a necessary commerce. 
From the first settlement of Utah it was 
known in a vague way that some ore was 
More than once a piece 
of galena was loosened from the “croppings” 
by teamsters while rolling logs down th 
mountain-sides. Indications of gold were 


|found in Bingham Cafion, and gold sands 
| were worked in the Sevier River, in Juab 
In the north the most 


County, as early as 1861, and returned two 
or three dollars daily per man. The belief 
became universal among the Mormons that 
immense gold ledges were in the adjacent 
mountains, but not to be revealed till the 
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time of 

Lord for 

advance- 

ment of Zion.” 

Many a time did Brigham 

ridicule the Gentile pros- 

pecters from the pulpit, 

and tell them that gold by the cart-load 

was right before them, but the Lord had 

blinded their eyes that they could not find 

it. “They will even stub their toes against 

t, and not know what hurt them.” When 

Bishop Simpson visited Salt Lake City, 

Brigham informed him he could stand in 
his own door and see where there was more 
gold than the Saints would ever want to 
use, “unless it was for the manufacture of 
culinary vessels, ornamentation, and paving 
the streets of the New Jerusalem.” Still 
later he preached one of his “ inspired” ser- 
mons, in which he told the Saints the Gen- 
tiles never could or would discover the pre- 
cious metals. “If they discover them, it will 
be over my faith.” But he assured them 
when the Lord gave the word, that ledge of 
Many Mor- 


‘set 


“pure gold” would be opened. 
mons also claimed to know the whereabouts 
of this ledge and another equally rich 


“three feet thick of solid gold.” It was a 
great subject of exciting discussion in the 
early mining days. At length one of the 
knowing ones was prevailed upon to dis- 
cover the location. One ledge of “ pure 
gold” proved to be crystallized iron pyrites, 
and the other, “three feet thick,” was yel- 
low mica! 

Actual work on mines was begun by Gen- 
eral Connor’s soldiers in 1863 and 1864; and 
it is worthy of note that the first discovery 
was by a lady, the wife of a surgeon with 
the California volunteers. 

A picnic had been organized from Camp 
Douglas to Bingham Cafion, twenty-five 
miles northwest of Salt Lake City; and 
during a ramble on the mountain-side this 
lady, who had a previous knowledge of min- 
erals in California, picked up a piece of rock 


NORTH END OF LITTLE ZION VALLEY, RIO VIRGEN, 
which she pronounced “ float” from a ledge 
of silver-bearing quartz. The soldiers im- 
mediately prospected for the ledge, found 
it, and located the first mine in Utah. Gen- 
eral Connor furloughed his men by detach- 
ments to prospect, and in a few months 
locations were numerous in Bingham, Stock- 
ton, and Little Cottonwood. One general 
difficulty attended all operations. The ore 
yielded from $30 to $60 per ton in silver, and 
from thirty to sixty per cent. lead; so it 
smelted freely, but could not be milled. 
Thus two or three tons of the crude ore 
made one ton of base bullion, which con- 
tained but $50 or $100 in silver and some 
1995 pounds of lead. Refining works were 
not to be found west of the Missouri ; freight 
across the plains was twenty-five cents per 
pound, and lead was worth in the East no 
than eight or ten result in 
miners’ arithmetic—* Twenty-five into ten 
goes nary time and nothing over.” Fur- 
ther work was postponed till the comple- 
tion of the railroad and reduction of freights. 
The good accomplished by these early pros- 
pecters consisted in proving that the mines 
were valuable and the ore easy to smelt; 
the evil, setting up a number of “ floating 
titles” which long overshadowed later work- 
ers and hindered the development of Stock- 
ton District for three years after the revival 
of mining. 

In midsummer, 1869, there were no more 
than a thousand non-Mormons in Utah, of 


more cents: 
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whom half or more were engaged in “ pros- 
pecting” for silver mines or developing old 
locations. In a year the mining population 
increased to 4000, and it was soon estab- 
lished beyond doubt that Utah was a rich 
mining country. In one month the Walker 
Brothers shipped 4000 tons of ore. The ear- 
ly history of the Emma Mine now reads like 
a romance. Mr. J. B. Woodman had never 
wavered in his faith that the hill north of 
Little Cottonwood Cafion contained a*rich 
deposit. He had followed a narrow vein 
till his means were exhausted, without mak- 
ing a “strike.” His faith was infectious, and 


one or two grocers in Salt Lake City fur- | 


nished him on credit a hundred pounds of 
flour and some meat, which he and his part- 
ner carried up the cafion, wading through 
the snow. Before that provision was ex- 
hausted, they came upon the upper part of 
the deposit since known as the Emma Mine. 
In a month thereafter the most sanguine 
spoke of it as worth $40,000, whereat the 
many laughed. Every foot of additional 
development showed the ore body to be 
greater, and the property was successively 
sold and stocked at higher prices. In Sep- 
tember, 1872, after it had been sold in Lon- 
don, a gentleman familiar with the work- 
ings of the mine presented the following 
exhibit: 
Depth of workings 
Breadth of workings . 
Length of workings . 
Cubic feet excavated (about) 
Tons of ore extracted. ve 30,000 
Tons of waste and third-class ore .. 15,000 
Value of ore.. $2,500,000 


230 feet. 
6to40 * 

— 
500,000 


So small had been the expenses of working, 
on account of the loose nature of the ore, 
that $2,200,000 of this had been clear profit. 
The mine might honestly have been sold 
for $2,000,000. It was stocked at $5,000,000. 
The result was a failure to pay dividends 
on such a capital, a cessation of working, 
eaving in of the mine, a disgraceful lawsuit, 
and an international scandal. The nation 
at large has little to ease the smart. In 
Utah we have one consolation: all the hon- 
est work on the mine was done by Gentile 
residents; all the fraud was perpetrated by 
men who live outside of Utah, some of them 
our enemies. But we have suffered 
most of the ill effects. A cloud was thrown 
upon Utah mines which delayed our prog- 
ress for two years. 

The ore of the Cottonwood mines will 
doubtless average the richest, including sil- 
ver and lead, in Central Utah. It carries 
from $100 to $200 per ton in silver, and 
from thirty to sixty per cent.in lead. Thus 
the metal is still at least ninety-six or 
ninety-seven per cent. lead, and is shipped 
eastward for separation. 

In summer, Cottonwood District is the 
most delightful of cool retreats; in winter, 
a lofty snow-bank, with here and there a 


worst 
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gray projection. In the winter sunshine ; 
would, but for the occasional patches of in. 
ber, present a painfully dazzling expans, 
of white; and as it is, serious snow-bli; 
ness isnot uncommon. When a warm gout) 
wind blows for a day or two, there is g ' 
er danger of snow-slides. In January. . 
the snow fell there without intermissior 
for eight days, filling the ; 
into which the few stray 
and floundered helplessly. In the cireylay 
mountain hollows, with a good growth of 
timber, the snow drifted from ten to forty 
feet deep, leaving the largest trees look 
ing like mere shrubs. Distant settlements 
were quite isolated, and the narrow passes 
thereto stopped by snow. However, in the 
best-developed mines work went on under. 
ground, all the side chambers and vacant 
places being stacked full of ore as fast 
was mined. In a few more days the sun 
came out bright and clear, and though the 
thermometer rarely rises above the freezing- 
point during the first two months of the 
year in the higher camps, yet the warmth 
seems to have been sufficient to loosen the 
snow not yet tightly packed, and in every 
place where the slope was great and the 
timber not sufficient to bind it, avalanches 
of from one to a hundred acres came thun- 
dering into the cafions, sweeping all hefor 
them. One of the largest swept off that 
part of Alta City, Little Cottonwood, lying 
on the slope. Six persons were killed out- 
right, either crushed by the timber of their 
own cabins or smothered in the snow, and 
many more were buried five or six hours, 
until relief parties dug them out. One wom- 
an was found sitting upright in her cabin 
with a babe in her arms, both dead. The 
cabin had withstood the avalanche, but the 
snow poured in at the doors and windows, 
and they were frozen or smothered. Thirty- 
five lives were lost in Utah that winter by 
snow-slides. Six men were buried in one 
gulch a thousand feet under packed ice and 
snow. Search for them was useless. But 
at length the breath of June dissolved their 
snowy prison, and the bodies were revealed, 
fresh and fair as if they had just ceased to 
breathe. 

North of Little Cottonwood, and, like it, 
opening westward upon Jordan Valley, is the 
cation of Big Cottonwood, with avery similar 
class of mines. Kesler’s Peak is the central 
point of that district, whether for mineral 
wealth or natural beauty. Far up the canon 
is Big Cottonwood Lake and the beautiful 
little oval vale around it, where the Mor- 
mons usually celebrate Pioneers’-day—the 
24th of July. Of course the Gentiles select 
some other spot, and have usually demon- 
strated at Alta City, Little Cottonwood, on 
the 4th of July. There, on Independence- 
day, one finds himself still surrounded by 
snow-clad peaks, and can mix his patriotic 


T 
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deepest gulches 
animals plunged 
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nks with water 
¢ direct from 
yw-bank. Oft- 
the highest 
ks are not bare 
snow till the mid- 
of August, and 
mes not til 
omes again; 
slate falland 
te spring” is the 
ither formula 
, mountainous 
muntry, August, 
ytember, and Oc- 
r are the 
hs for 
ting. South of 
tais the “divide,” 
iich leads over to 
head of Ameri- 
ean Fork Cafnlon— 
‘the Yosemite of 
Utah.” While hard- 
y worthy of such 
a title, it well de- 
serves @ Visit, and 
has the advantage 


best 


pros- 


The 


f being accessible 
n a four hours’ ride 
from Salt Lake City. 
{ narrow - gauge 
railroad, built 
Howland and As- 
pinwall, of New 
York, to transport 
ore, runs down the 
canon and connects 
near Provo with the 
Utah Southern. 
Jordan Valley is bounded on the west by 
the Oquirrh (“‘ Lost Mountain,” in the Ute 
language), which at the north end abuts 
sharply on the lake, leaving barely room for 
railroad and wagon road; and beyond the 
point we enter upon Tooele Valley, eastern 
section of Tooele Courtty. This county con- 
tains 7000 square miles, and not more than 
a hundred sections of cultivable land! Of 
the rest, one-third or more consists of mount- 
ains, rugged and barren or scantily clothed 
with timber and and 4000 square 
miles of the worst desert in the world. But 
it contains three of the richest mining dis- 
tricts in the West, and a dozen more which 
promise equal richness when developed. 
Hence the agricultural (Mormon) popula- 
tion is small, while the Gentile miners have 
increased rapidly; hence, too, this is the 
first, and as yet the only, county in the Ter- 
ritory to pass under Gentile control, and is 
known in our political literature as the “ Re- 
publie of Tooele.” Tooele City, the county 
seat, and only considerable town, was long 
inhabited by the most fanatical Mormons in 
Utah; and when in 1870 the opening of 


by 


ameines 
grass, 


KESLER'S PEAK, BIG COTTONWOOD. 


mines first set the tide of Gentile travel 
flowing through the place, they resisted 
change with stubborn tenacity. At length 
Mr. E. S. Foote, now Representative elect 
from the county, ventured to set up a Gen- 
tile hotel; but they led him a merry dance 
for a year or two. The City Council (every 
Mormon settlement in Utah is incorporated) 
raised his license every quarter, until it took 
one-fifth or more of his receipts to pay it, 
and every Gentile who smoked a cigar, ate a 
dinner, or staid overnight at Foote’s was 
putting from ten cents to a dollar in the 
city treasury. Still he pulled through ; one 
after another came, and now the flourishing 
Gentile colony in Tooele have church, school, 
and social hall of their own, and the young 
Mormons welcome the change. When the 
county offices passed into Gentile hands late 
in 1874, the old Mormons seemed to expect 
nothing less than ruin and confiscation, 
and are yet scarcely recovered from their 
amazement. 

Eight miles beyond Tooele is Stockton, 
the “lead camp of Utah.” Most of its mines 
yield from $20 to $40 in silver and from a 
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thousand to fourteen hundred pounds of lead 
perton. Hence the ore works almost as eas- 
ily as metallic lead melts; and though long 
considered the slowest, as it was the oldest, 
mining townin Utah, with more capital and 
cheaper transportation, Stockton is steadily 
growing inimportance. Here we enter Rush 
Valley, an oval some fifteen by thirty miles 
in extent, with a water system of its own, 
and cut off from the Great Salt Lake by a 
causeway some eight hundred feet high. 
Twenty years the centre and lowest 
point of this valley was a rich meadow, and 
included in a government 


ago 


reservation six 


miles square; now the centre of that mead- 
ow is twenty feet under water, and a crystal 
lake eight by four miles in extent covers 
Suchis the 
change consequent on the aqueous increase 
of late years in this strange country. 


most of what was the reservation. 


Three 
deep canons break out westwardly from the 
Oquirrh. In the southern one, known as 
East Cafion, “ horn-silver,” or chloride, was 
discovered in August, 1870; in three months a 
thousand men were at work in that district. 
Bowlders were often found lined with chlo- 
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ride of silver which yielded from &50099 t, 
$20,000 per ton. Ophir City, the metropolis 
stands in the bottom of a cafion 2000 feet deo, 
which makes a very singular division of th 
district. On the south side are bona sai P 
very rich ore, mostly chloride in a limes; 
matrix, with little or no admixture of } 
metal; on the north side, are larger )odie. 


of lower grade ore, a combination of sy 
phides of iron, lead, arsenic, antimony, 
zine, carrying in silver from $30 to $80 
ton, and from twenty to fifty per c¢ 
lead. From the series of mines on Lio; 
Hill, south side, known as the Zella, Rock 
well, etc., have been taken at least $200.00 
in silver, leaving an immense amount 
sight. 

Over the sharp ridge which bounds East 
Cafion on the north is Dry Cafion, whie} 
was the leading camp of Utah in 1x74 
There one mine yielded three-quarters of 
million. In this camp carbonates of lead 
and silver predominate, all the ore smelti 
freely. *Both cafions are included in Ophir 
District, which has passed through the three 
periods destined for all new mining camps 

The year 1870 was 

the era of discov 

ery and high hopes 

1871 of wilder spe 

ulation not unmix 

ed with fraud; the: 

came the era of 

reaction and long 

drawn-out lawsuits 

which were agegra 

vated by the wretch 

edly unsettled con- 

dition of the Utah 

courts. It was th 

era of transitior 

from the old Mor 

mon system of ju 

ries directed by 

priestly ‘“ counsel’ 

to the Gentile 

Th® Saints were deter 

mined to retain their hold 

on the courts, or cut off 
supplies; the Federal dis- 

trict judges were equally deter 
mined the courts should not run 
unless independently of the Mor- 
mons. Courts of equity in the 
afternoon enjoined proceedings 
directed by courts of law in the 


and 


ne 


System 


forenoon; injunctions tied up every thing, and 
restraining orders confronted every body, and 
the weary way of contending claimants lay 
across a desert of fruitless litigation, diversi- 
fied only by mountains of fee bills, and strewn 
with certioraris, nisi priuses, and writs of error. 
Capital fled the scene of so much contention. 
There were more lawsuits impending than the 


AMERICAN FORK CANON, 


Third District Court could have settled in ten 
years. 


At last some of the disputes reached a 
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ision in court, twenty times as many 

. compromised, and in 1874 the district 
entered on the more satisfactory stage of 
steady work and development. The deepest 
mine is now down 1400 feet, and the great 
i stion as to whether these are permanent 
fesure veins is being solved in the only way 
7 can be—by digging. The district con- 
tains some twelve hundred working miners 
and about half as many women and children. 
Here are some of the most sublime views 
Northern Utah. Having visited every 
peak of the Oquirrh in the summer, business 
at length took me to Dry Cafion in midwin- 
er. The cafion begins abruptly in a vast 
amphitheatre, of which the sides rise for 
1500 feet at an angle of forty-five; and at 
the close of a day’s climbing, visiting the 
higher mines, sunset caine while we were 
still upon the summit. Along the Oquirrh 
every peak was glittering red or dazzling 
white; then the sun sank beyond the Cedar 
Mountains, and all Rush Valley was for a 
moment bathed in a yellow waxy light. 
Forty miles to the southwest the sharp 
cation which leads up to Columbia District 
seemed to rise out of obscurity, every peak 
glowing in the ruddy light ; far to the north 
the Salt Lake shone like a sea of quicksil- 


ver, 
deepen rapidly until the houses in Ophir 
sank out of sight. The mirage on the Great 
Salt Desert first rose in ghastly gray pillars 
and fantastic forms, then rolled away like a 
dissolving cloud. Another minute, and from 
the point where we had last seen the sun 
great banners streamed away toward the 
zenith, first a rosy red, then a pale yellow, 
and finally a soft purple, which in turn rap- 
idly faded into the deep blue of the sky, as 


the evanescent twilight gave way to full | 
But just before this final transfor- | 


night. 
mation, borne upon the evening breeze, came 
to our ears that strange, mysterious music 
so often heard at twilight on broad plains 
or mountain-tops. Some liken it to the 
distant sound of church bells; but to my 
ear it has no metallic ring; it is rather like 
the ery of hounds in full pack, and seems at 
times exactly overhead, so that I involun- 
tarily glance upward. The superstitious 
Cornish miners say that it is the ery from 
the souls of unbaptized infants, who after 
death must wander in the air till the Judg- 
ment-day ! 


gradually lengthens out to a long monoto- 
nous wail in the minor key. 

settling rapidly down into the 
night-fall produces the tone, 
through the crevices in the rock. 


The cold air 
sations after 


In less 


than half an hour after sunset the air is bit- | 


ter cold, and beautiful as the mountains are 
by moonlight, we hasten down the steep 
trail to the comforts of a warm cabin and 
_Ininer’s supper. 


and southward East Cafion seemed to | 


As it dies away it does sound | 
singularly like the cry of a lost child, but | 


as it rushes | 
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From the eastern slope of the Oquirrh, 
Bingham Canon opens upon Jordan Valley ; 
at the south end of the range is Camp Floyd 
District, and a little farther down is Tintic. 
rhis ends the list of developed districts in 
Northern Utah. The Utah Lake Valley, 
which drains by way of the Jordan into the 
Salt Lake, is bounded on the south by Mount 
Nebo, and south of that we enter upon the 
more benighted regions of polygamy. There 
Mormonism may still be seen in something 
like its primeval purity. North of Provo, 
and particularly about Salt Lake City, the 
Saints have been affected by association 
with Gentiles, and partially lost the fajth. 
Even in the south polygamy is weakening; 
but on the main road to the southern mines 
may still be seen two towns without par- 
allels in America—Taylorsville and Winn- 
ville. Two worthy Mormon patriarchs, Eld- 
er Taylor and Elder Winn, have each taken 
numerous “ wives,” and each of their sons 
has done the same. The result is two vil- 
lages, in one of which all the inhabitants 
are Taylors, and in the other all Winns. The 
Taylors have been the better Saints, and out- 
number the others two to one, which is very 
disheartening to the Winns. Old man Winn 
|is reported to have said to an official who 
visited him not long ago that life to him was 
but a weary desert, and at times he felt like 
fainting by the way-side. At other times 
he declared that never more would he go 
|through the Endowment House and take 
| another young wife, “for that old Taylor 
| can just naturally raise two children to my 
lone.” It is ever to be regretted that the 
| Centennial Commissioners could not have 
| secured one or both of these families for our 
| great show of native products. The effete 
despotisms of Europe have nothing of the 
sort. 

At the northern termination of Iron Mount- 
ain the stage road turns southwest, by way 
of Fillmore and Beaver, to Pioche, Nevada; 
but another road leads to the left, between 
Iron Mountain and the Wasatch, to the Se- 
| vier mines, which lie two hundred miles 
| 


| straight south of Salt Lake City. 
I went in midsummer, 1869, traveling up the 


Thither 


| valley of the Sevier, which had been aban- 
|doned by the Mormons on account of the 
Indian war. With no dread of the savages, 
| myself and mining friends thought it a most 
delightful and romantic trip. For three days 
| after leaving Iron Mountain we journeyed 

leisurely through-a region abounding in 
|game and with the very perfection of cli- 
|mates. It is that of a high altitude in alow 
latitude, pleasantly cool in summer and not 
too cold in winter. Sevier District has an 
abundance of timber and water-power, but 
the mines are “lean in silver and rich in 
lead,” and can not profitably be worked un- 

til the railroad, now slowly stretching, south- 
| ward, reaches that vicinity. Then they will 
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employ a large number of men. Twenty 


miles west of Sevier District lies Beaver Val- 
ley, and west of that the Beaver Mountains, 
in which has grown up a prosperous mining 
community. The Rollins Mine in that sec- 
tion has been worked for lead occasionally 
by the Mormons ever since 1852, and long 
before that by Spaniards or Indians. Of the 
lead from this mine the Mormons made bul- 
lets, which retailed every where through the 
mountains at thirty cents per pound. They 
contained at least $50 per ton in silver, and 
some gold, which no one knew or took ac- 
count of. Out of the same mine came the 
lead used to fight the United States army 
in 1857. Now it is the property of a Federal 
official and his partner, who are making it 
serve better and more patriotic purposes. 
Such the richness of the Beaver mines 
that they are developing rapidly without 
the aid of the railroad, which, we are yearly 
promised, will reach them next year. That 
county contains almost every mineral useful 
to man—silver, iron, copper, coal, kaolin, 
and fire-clay of most excellent quality. With 
all this the climate is singularly mild and 
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equable. In summer I found Beaver @; 
alittle cooler than Salt Lake Valley. as i+ 4 
nearly one thousand feet higher, though nn 
hundred miles farther south. The winte; 
are about like those of Northern Georgia 
The fertile valley on Beaver Creek, wit} 
large Mormon population, can furnish pro- 
visions for a community of 50,000; and ith 
the extension of the railroad to that point 
will doubtless be the richest region in t} 
south, the metropolis of Southern Utah ang 
Northern Arizona. 





Utah now contains ninety mining dis. 
tricts and some 10,000 people engaged jy 


mining. The mines and improvements ar 
valued all the way from fifteen to thirty 
million dollars, and the annual yield of lead, 
silver, and gold has reached five millions, 
All this interest has grown up since 1870: 
and if any man is inclined to believe the 
silly slander sometimes put forth by Eastern 
apologists for the Mormons that the Gen- 
tiles in Utah are “a set of carpet-baggers 
who have no interests at stake in the Ter- 
ritory,” I would ask him to consider that the 
value of assessed property in Utah increased 
from $9,000,000 in 
1870 to $21,548,348 


in 1873 —an in- 
crease of the prop- 
erty to the extent 
of 140 


when 


per cent, 
the “<¢ ar- 
pet - baggers” had 
been at work three 
years. Only the 
machinery and 
other improve 
ments at the mines 
are included in the 
assessment, not the 
mines themselves. 
The ore and bull- 
ion exported in 
1873 amounted to 
$4,523,497 ; all ag- 
ricultural products 
exported to $392,- 
315; and the total 
value of all agri- 
cultural products 
was $4,520,700— 
that is, the ten 
thousand miners 
turned out a little 
more actual wealth 
than all the rest 
of the population, 
and exported more 
than twelve times 
as much. The 
miles of railroad 
increased from 38 
in 1870 to 220 in 
1874; and the as- 
sessed value of rail- 
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roads during the same period rose from 

$420,000 to $2,219,000. I do not object to 

the Mormons lying about us—that is part 


of their mission; but I think it a little un- | 
|in both Territories, I determined to study it 


kind for some Eastern people to help them. 

Copper is found in vast quantities in Tin- 
tic and some other districts, but the reduc- 
tion thereof has not made much progress. 
Bismuth ore is found in the southern coun- 
ties in abundance. 
native sulphur, alum, borax, carbonate of 
soda, and gypsum are widely disseminated, 
and beds have been discovered that will 
richly pay for working. Salt is so plentiful 
as scarcely to be an article of commerce. 
Near the lake and in many other localities 
it can be had for shoveling into a wagon 
and hauling home. Fire-clay and sandstone 
are abundant, as is building stone of every 
description, including marble and granite. 
Kaolin of the finest quality abounds. All 
the ochres used for polishing, pigments, and 
lapidary works are in inexhaustible sup- 
plies. The Territory will not average one 
acre in forty fit for agriculture, but nearly 
all the rest is valuable for some kind of 
mineral, 

Scientific imagination and unlearned con- 
jecture have alike been exhausted in the 
attempt to account for the formation of our 
mineral lodes. As the indications differ in 
different districts, the empirical explana- 
tions range over the whole line of possibil- 
ities, from “fire and voleanic action to cold 
water, salt, and chemical reaction. In many 
of the mines of Utah I have seen most con- 


Graphite, black -lead, | 


<rthte,, , 
Saver 


AN ARRASTRA, OR STONE-PULVERIZER, IN EAST OANON, 


clusive evidence that intense heat was the 
main factor in lode formation, having often 
dug cinders and ashy coagulations out of 
crevices in the mine, orly to find long aft- 
erward that science had pronounced them 
“conclusive evidences of electro-chemical 
action.” In Colorado, on the other hand, 
my observations inclined me to the theory 
that water was the main factor. Finally, 
and after some years’ practical experience 


out; and after a vigorous six months’ cam- 
paign with Dana, Raymond, Werner, and Sil- 
liman, I deliberately came to the conclusion 
that what we don’t know about the forma- 
tion of mineral veins would make a big sci- 
ence; also that, except from practical expe- 
rience, one man knows about as much what 
is in the ground out of sight as another. 

If the reader will bear in mind that the 
question is as yet undecided, it will do him 
no harm to examine the principal theories, 
of which there are four. First is the Erup- 
tion theory—that the mineral, in a fluid 
state, burst a passage upward through the 
mountain from some great reservoir below. 
This is a theory which almost every one 
adopts on first examination of mines, and 
in no long time abandons. Second is the 
Aqueous Deposition theory—that the min- 
eral was originally in solution in shallow 


| seas or brackish lakes, and settled into the 


crevices as the general level changed and the 
mountains were elevated. This theory is 
held by few, if any, scientific men at pres- 
ent. The Sublimation theory is that the 
mineral rose with vapor and hot water, and 
was cooled and condensed upon the walls 
of pre-existing crevices. Valuable evidence 
for this theory is claimed to have been found 
in Georgia, where the hot waters issuing 
from the vicinity of a mine have left within 
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a few years a noticeable coating of precious 
metal on the rock. In Utah, also, the near 
vicinity of rich mines to those wonderful 
hot springs, with evidences of volcanic ac- 
tion, strengthens the theory. Last is the 
Electro-Chemical or Wave-Convulsion the- 
ory—that electric currents passing around 
the earth, with an occult action in the rock, 
have “concentrated” the ore particles from 
all the adjacent rock into the vein. I shall 
not elaborate this theory, for two reasons: 
I do not fully understand it myself, and 
know but two men in America who do, and 


OACTUS GROWTH ON DESERT SOUTH OF 
judge, therefore, it would not be clear to| 
the general reader. In Colorado this theo- 
ry is widely accepted ; in Utah the tendency 
of experienced thinkers is toward the Sub- 
limation theory. 

When I say that the non-Mormon popula- 
tion, which did not exceed 1000 in 1869, now 
numbers at least 15,000, and that four-fifths 
of these are men, the reader will doubtless | 
feel curious as to the effect on Mormonism. 
The first effect, of course, was a furious ef- 


fervescence—a social phenomenon similar 
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to the chemical action when acids rony 

dormant alkali. The Saints (which js 4), 
modest self-designation of the Mormoy. 
were the most conservative people in th, 
world, the new-comers the most restless an 
innovating; the Saints complete devotees 
of a theocracy, the Gentiles furiously den, 
cratic; the former perfectly willing to 

all their voting done by a priesthood, 
latter determined on organizing political 
parties and discussing public questions as 
in the communities from which they cam, 
Of course there was trouble. The Mormon 
Church officials ap. 
point all the Terri- 
torial officers, and 
then have the peo- 
ple elect them by 
@ unanimous vote 
Every ballot is 
marked and num 
bered, and if, 
rarely happens 
any Saint votes 
against the Church 
ticket, he (or she! 
is promptly disci 
plined. A gentle- 
man who was pres- 
ent and saw 
states that John 
D. Lee, the buteh« 
of Mountain Mead 
ows, stood at the 
polls in his town 
and cast three hun 
dred and fifty votes 
—for himself and 
each of his eight- 
een wives, for his 
thirty and 
their wives, for 
his daughters and 
theirhusbands,and 
for all the neigh- 
bors who sent thei 
hallots along by 
him! The Gentiles 
paid more than 
half the taxes, but 
had no voice in the 
government. The 
Saints had absolute 
control of all the 
courts and juries, and laughed at those who 
talked of punishing Lee and his fellow-as- 
sassins. The first fight of the Gentiles was 
against the Mormon Probate Courts. In 
this they were victorious before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and now only 
the United States District Courts have gen- 
eral jurisdiction. But the Saints still have 
a majority of the jury; so the Mountain 
Meadows assassins can be brought to trial, 
but can not be convicted. Meanwhile free 
speech and a free press were established. 
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ht years ago we were hedged in at every 
vot. There was literally no safety or lib- 
for a non-Mormon here, except in si- 
lence’and submission. Z. Snow, Esq., attor- 
ney for the Church, gave notice, in his speech 
pefore the United States Court, that if the 
Mormon Probate Court were not allowed 
inal jurisdiction, “streams of blood 
would flow in the streets of this city.” 
Brigham Young I have repeatedly heard 
rse every Official here, announce that they 
could only stay by sufferance, and had no le- 
gal rights here whatever. The change cost 
the blood of some good men. Eight years 
ago we published our little daily paper in 
the upper story of a stone building, with a 
hatechway ready to be thrown open at any 
moment to cut off a mob; and when the ed- 
itor went out at night he took the middle 
of the street, and kept his hand on his re- 
volver. Now there is not a valley in Utah 
so remote but a man may speak, write, or 
print what he pleases, and they dare not 
touch him. The first Gentile who married 
a Mormon’s “ plural” wife was shot dead on 
Main Street. Now such a marriage is as 
safe in Utah as it would be in Ohio. The 
first Gentile who ventured to contest a case 
with the city was brutally murdered by a 
band of the “secret police.” 
case can be tried on its merits with perfect 
salety. 

A Liberal party has been organized, and 
cast 5000 votes in 1874; it controls one 
county and half a dozen towns, and if Con- 
gress could only be persuaded to guarantee 
us a free ballot, would soon have a health- 
ful minority in the Legislature. Three 
things the Liberals intend to have, and will 
keep up the fight till they get them: a free 
ballot, free trade, and a system of account- 
ability among public officials. But, aside 
from these, there is an irreconcilable differ- 
ence between theocracy and republicanism ; 
and no matter how able the officials the 
President sends to Utah, the trouble will 
continue all the same till the question as to 
which is to be paramount is settled. I 
know many of the young Mormons are de- 
lighted with the change; the old ones re- 
sist it most stubbornly, and with a great 
deal of ingenuity. Congress ought to give 
the Territory an amended jury law and a 
free ballot, then the minority would hold 
its own and increase. 

As to polygamy, Iam sure it is on the de- 
cline. Indeed, there has been no subsequent 
period in Mormon history when there were 
so many polygamous marriages as from 1852 
to 1857. The young people are disgusted 
with it. One phase of the subject is espe- 
cially repulsive—the mixtures of blood-rela- 
tionship. Some cases within my knowledge 
have given rise to consanguineous puzzles 
that will bother the Master in Chancery, if 
the estates ever get into court. 


eril 


Now such a 
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HAYDON AND HIS FRIENDS. 


JENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON was born 
at Plymouth, in Devonshire, England, 
January 26, 1786. Sixty years after, borne 
down in the weary struggle of life, he lay 
dead in his painting-room in London, shot 
through the brain by his own hand. Three 
months before his death, while still some- 
what hopeful of success in his last effort, he 
had written in his journal, “It is glorious to 
fight a last battle He also 
wrote an epitaph which he wished inscribed 
on his tombstone when the time came. It 
embodies his own estimate of his career: 


nous verrons.” 


lieth the body of Benjamin Ropert Haypon, 
h Historical Painter, who, in a struggle to make 
», the Legislature, the Nobility, 
of England give due dignity a1 


** Here 


an Er 
the Peo and the Sover 
eign d rank to the highe 
Art, 

ment interferes will ever languish in Englar 
tim to his ardorand his lc 

to seek the benefit of y , by telling the truth t 
Power, is a crime that can only be expiated by the 
and destruction of the man who is so patriotic and impru 
dent. He died believing in Christ as the Mediator and 
Advocate of Mankind 


and until the Govern 
, fell 


dence that 


which had ever languished, 
a vic 


yve of country: an ev 


ur Country 


rulr 


*** What various ills the Painter’s life 

Pride, Envy, Want, the Patron, and the 

During almost all his life, and down to 
his last day, Haydon kept a journal in which 
he noted down incidents as they occurred, 
the progress of his own labors, and his opin- 
ions upon books, men, and art; this fills 
nearly thirty huge ledger-like volumes. A 
few years before his death he began an au- 
tobiography, which was brought down to 
his thirty-fourth year. A life of Haydon, 
prepared from these materials by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, deservedly among the best 
of its During the present 
year a son of the painter, an officer of the 
British navy, has put forth a memoir of his 
father.t This work, while serving to re- 
vive interest in the subject, adds little to 
our knowledge of it. Mr. Frederick Haydon 
frankly acknowledges that he is “neither a 
painter nor a literary man; her Majesty’s 
royal navy does not instruct the midship- 
men in literature or art.” The memoir is 
unsatisfactory as a whole, although it con- 
tains characteristic the 
correspondence has little of special inter- 
est; the so-called table-talk consists main- 
ly of bits from Haydon’s journal, many of 
which had already been given by Mr. Tay 
lor, to whose work must still mainly 
look for information to its 
Neither book enables us fairly to judge of 
Haydon’s place in art, though there are not 


ranks 


works class.* 


some anecdotes ;: 


we 


as subject. 


* Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical Paint- 
Edited by 
New York: 


er, from his Autobiography and Journals. 
Tom Tayior, Esq. In two volumes, 
Harper and Brothers. 

+ Benjamin Robert Haydon: Correspondence and 
Table-Talk; with a Memoir by his Son, Frepreiok 
Worpswortn Haypon. In two volumes. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1876. 
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a few, and their number seems to be increas- 
ing, who assign to him the foremost place 
among English historical painters. 

Haydon was the only son of a prosperous 
printer and stationer, who wished him to 
engage in and succeed to the business. He 
received a good education, learned to draw 
cleverly, and resolved to become a historic- 
al painter, although he had never seen a tol- 
erable picture or sculpture, and knew noth- 


N 








BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON,. 


ing of art beyond what he had learned from 
engravings, and from Reynolds’s Discourses. 
To his wish there was an obstacle which 
one would have supposed insuperable. In 
his sixteenth year he was attacked by an 
inflammation of the eyes which rendered 
him for a time wholly blind; and when he at 
length partially recovered, he “found that 
his natural sight was gone.” As we un- 
derstand it, in addition to permanent weak- 
ness, his eyes had lost their normal power of 
adapting themselves to different distances. 
His son thus describes his manner of work- 
ing at his best: 

“ His natural sight was of little or no use to 
him at any distance, and he would wear, one pair | 
over another, sometimes two or three pairs of 
large round concave spectacles, so powerful as 
greatly to diminish objects. He would mount his 
steps, look at you through one pair of glasses, 
then push them back on his head, and paint with 
his naked eye close to the canvas. After some 
minutes he would pull down one pair of his glass- 
es, look at you, then step down, walk slowly back- 
ward to the wall, and study the effect through 
one, two, or three pair of spectacles ; then, with 
one pair only, look long and steadily in the look- 


ing-glass at the side to examine the refi 
his work ; then mount his steps, and paint 
Without his glasses he could see nothi 
tinetly.” 

The boy was not disheartened by t] 
firmity of vision. “I can see enough, 
said; “and see or not see, I will be a na 
er; and if I am a great one without se 
ing, I shall be the first.” He might 
gained greater confidence from the ex; 


of the great composer, th 
Beethoven. Finding him bent 
his purpose, his father gave a re] 
tant though not ungracious co) 
that he should go up to Londo 
study in the Academy. He was t 
a slender but athletic youth of 
teen, with aquiline features, ru 
complexion, bluish-gray eyes, a 
black curly hair, which early gy 
white and thin, and im time left 
almost bald. 
The morning after his arrival 
rushed to the exhibition, and look 
_ ed about for historical paintings, of 
which he had never seen one. Th 
most admired paintings of that year 
were the “Gil Blas” of Opie and th 
“Shipwrecked Sailor Boy” of West- 
all. “Vm not afraid of you,” was 


S his self-confident comment. The 
X next day he bought casts of th 

| head of Laocoon, and of hands, 
< arms, and feet, and before night 


was hard at work drawing from th 

round and studying anatomical 

plates. The first Sunday he went 

to church, fell on his knees, and 

prayed to God to bless his efforts to 

reform the national taste in art 
We think that during his whole life he 
never began a picture, unless it were a pol 
trait, without fervently imploring the Di 
vine blessing. For three months he worked 
from early dawn until far into the night, 
scarcely speaking to a human being. “I 
wanted no guide,” he says. “To apply my- 
self night and day, to seclude myself from 
society, to keep the Greeks and the great 
Italians in view, to endeavor to unite form, 
color, light, shadow, and expression, was my 
constant determination. I was resolved to 
be a great painter, to honor my country, to 
rescue art from that stigma of incapacity 
which was impressed upon it.” 

At length he bethought himself of a letter 
of introduction which he had brought to Mr. 
Prince Hoare, an amiable gentleman, who, 
failing to make himself a painter, remained 
a connoisseur and friend of artists. Hoare 
gave him a letter to Northcote, a Plymouth 
boy, who had been successful in London as 
a portrait painter. The old man peered 
sharply through his spectacles, glanced over 
the letter, and said, in the broad Devonshire 
dialect, which he had not got rid of during 
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his forty years in London: “ Zo ye mayne to 
' a peintur } aand what sort o’ peintur?” 
A historical painter.” “ Heestorical peint- 
»! Whoy, yell staarve wi’ a boondle o’ 
a aw oonder yeer heead”—a prophecy des- 
i to almost literal fulfillment. Then, 
ng the letter again, he went on: “Aand 
stur Hoare zays ye’re stoodyin’ aanato- 
Thaat’s no yuse. Sir Joshua deedn’t 
it; aand whoy shuld ye waan’t to 
what be deedn’t?” “But Michael 
.’ “Meechel Aangelo! whaat’s 
vot to du heere? Ye must peint per- 
ts heere.” “But I won't, Sir.” “¥eo 
vaan’t! But ye moost.” Opie, to whom 
Hoare had also given him a letter, took a 
“You are study- 


eaw 


{ngelo did 


lifferent view of the case: 
ng anatomy: master it. If I were of your 
age, would do the same.” “ But Mr. North- 
“Never mind what 
he He doesn’t know it himself, and 
would like to keep you as ignorant.” 

So Haydon went on studying anatomy 
nd drawing by himself until after Christ- 
mn when he entered as a student 

n the school of the Royal Academy. 
Not very long afterward came a tall, 
awkward young Scotchman, 

fine eye, short and 
mouth ; very quiet unless 
aroused by argument, when he be- 
came eager and voluble. His name 
was David Wilkie, and between him 
and Haydon a sort of friendship was 
struck up which lasted through life, 
although David was not overfond of 
giving proof of it when Benjamin fell 
into difficulties. David had the na- 
tional organ of “ getting along” finely 
developed. To Haydon he once gave 
this canny counsel: “If ye joost want 
to get along in the warld, it’s not 
condoocive to your interests to be too 

echt. It’s better joost to let others 
believe they’re recht and you wrang.” 
Meanwhile David’s shyness, awkward 
tigure, and shabby attire made him 
a butt with the students. In lack of 
a model, Haydon once found him in 
his garret, stark naked, drawing from 
his own figure by the help of a mirror. 
“It’s joost capital practice,” said the 
imperturbable David. His drawings 
soon became admirable, and in char- 
acter and grouping reminded one of 
Teniers. He had brought a letter of 
introduction to Lord Mansfield, himself a 
Scotchman, who commissioned him to paint 
a picture from one of his drawings. This 
was the famous “ Village Politicians.” No 
price was named, and one day his lordship, 
happening into the studio, asked, “ How 
much am I to pay you for this picture, Mr. 
Wilkie?” “T hope,” said the trembling art- 
ist, “that your lordship will not think fifteen 
guineas too much.” His lordship thought 


cote says it’s of no use.” 


says. 
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ti 


with a nose, 


coarse 
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this too much, and advised the painter 
to consult his friends. When the exhibi- 
tion approached, the hanging committee 
gave the best place to the “ Village Poli- 
ticians.” At the private view the great 
and glorious Prince Regent honored it with 
his august approval, and the News of the 
next day said,“ A young man by the name 
of Wilkie, a Scotchman, has a very extraor- 
dinary work.” At the public exhibition 
the crowd was so great around the picture 
that there was no getting near it. Lord 
Mansfield became anxious to make sure of 
his prize. “I believe, Mr. Wilkie,” he said, 
“T owe you fifteen guineas; shall I give 
you acheck?” David reminded his patron 
that he had thought this too much, and 
had advised him to consult his friends, who 
thought it too little. “Oh, but I considered 
it a bargain,” said his lordship. “ Did you, 
upon your honor, my lord?” “T did, upon 
my honor.” “Then the picture is your lord- 
ship’s for fifteen gi “Now, then,” 
said his lordship, “I hope you will accept a 


lineas.” 


DAVID WILKIE IN ARGUMENT, 
check for thirty guineas.” Honest David 
had wisely not made himself too recht, and 
thereby gained on the spot fifteen guineas, 
the parents in due time of many more. 
Wilkie became famous at Lord 
Mulgrave and the excellent Sir George Beau- 
mont were noted connoisseurs in those days. 
The former commissioned Wilkie to paint 
“The Rent Day,” the latter, “ The Blind Fid- 
dler,” and both sounded the praises of the 


once, 
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young Scotchman. “Ifa young man,” says 
Havdon, “wanted to be putted at dinners 
until Academicians grew black in the face, 
Lord Mulgrave and the 
men to do it.” Sir George, with perhaps 
pardon ible exaggeration, described Wilkie 


ung man who came to London, saw 


Sir George were 


as **a vo 
a picture by Teniers, then rushed home and 
painted the‘ Village Politicians’ at once—at 
once, my dear Lady Mulgrave, at once.” 

Poor David suddenly became the rag 
No wonder that lost his head. 
He bloomed Dickens did, 
long after, under like circumstances—into a 
But his heart 
was, after all, in the right place; he wished 
his family to share his glory. One day he 
friend to and see him. 
‘Upon the table,” says Haydon, “spread out 
in glittering triumph, were two new bon- 
two Heaven 
to astonish the natives of his Scottish 


age, 
for a time he 
much 


out as 


flashy imitation of a dandy. 


invited his come 


nets, 


what, 


new shawls, and knows 
home, and enable his venerable father, like 
the Vicar of Waketield, to preach a sermon 
on the vanity of women, while his wife and 
daughter were shining in the splendor of 
fashion from the dress-makers of the West 
End of London.” Then came the work of 
packing, and the manifold discussions as to 
the 
could be saved from perils by sea and by 
land during the hazardous transit to the 
All this time David stood 
eager and interested, till at length his 
conscience began to prick him, and he said, 
“ Re-e-ally, ’'ve joost been varry idle,” and 
he flung himself heart and soul upon “ The 
Blind Fiddler.” Haydon was now ready to 
undertake his first painting, 
Mary resting on the Road to Egypt.” 


Says: 


way in which the precious treasures 


Scottish manse. 
by, 


_ Joseph and 
He 


“T ordered the canvas, six feet by four, and on 
October 1. my palette and taking 
brush in hand, I knelt down and prayed God to 
bless my career, to grant me energy to create a 
new era in art, and to rouse the people and pa- 
trons to a just estimate of the moral value of his- 


1806. setting 


setting 


torical painting. I arose, and looking fearlessly 
at my unblemished canvas, in a species of spas- 


f 


bury I dashed the first touch. I 
stopped and said, ‘ Now I have begun, and never 
can that last moment be recalled.’ Another touch 
and another, and before noon I had rubbed in the 
whole picture, when in came Wilkie, who was de- 
lighted that I had fairly commenced.” 


modic down 


“ Joseph and Mary” was completed in six 
months, and sent to the Academy exhibition 
of 1807, where it was pronounced a remarka- 
ble for a student. Through Wilkie, 
Haydon had in the mean time been made 
known to Sir George Beaumont and Lord 
Mulgrave, the latter of whom commissioned 
him to paint for him the “ Assassination of 
Dentatus,” from Roman history. The pic- 
when sent to the exhibition of 1809 did 


he 


work 


ture 


not greatly please t Academicians, who 


} rent ?” 
| never sell it.” 
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hung it in a bad place. Haydon aserj), 
this to jealousy, and from this really ; ites 
the bitter warfare which he so long wages 
against the Royal Academy. Lord ML 
grave professed himself satisfied, an: 
him 160 guineas, to which he afterward 
ed fifty more. The painter always , 
ered this one of his best works, one } 
marked an epoch in English art, and ¢ 
years later the National Gallery award 
the honorary prize of 100 guineas which ha 
been offered for the best historical paint " 
Lord Mulgrave, who had lionized the y: 
painter, seemed to suspect that the Acade. 
micians were right, after all, and, as Ha 
thought, turned the cold shoulder upon 
He had also undertaken to paint a“ Mac 
for Sir George Jeaumont for £100. He too} 
three years for the work, painted it « 
and over again, and at last made it large; 
than had been contemplated, and wante 
£500, which Sir George refused to pay, a 
declined to take the picture, although he of 
fered to give Haydon the £100, he to keep 
the picture. 
During this three years Haydon’s circum- 
stances had changed. His father had su 
ported him for six years, and thought it 
time that he should look out for himself 
Earning nothing, the painter contracted 
debts, which in 1812 amounted to more th 
£600. He had also made himself obnoxious 
to the Academy by his criticisms in Leigh 
Hunt’s Examiner. From this period dates 
the beginning of that burden of debt which 
rested upon Haydon through all his remain- 
ing years, consigned him again and again 
to a debtors’ prison, and brought him into 
those perpetual straits the recital of whicl 
in his autobiography and journal forms on 
of the saddest chapters in biography. 
‘Deeply in debt, and with scarcely a shil- 
ling in the world, Haydon laid aside his 
unfinished “Macbeth,” and set about an 
enormous picture, to which he proposed to 
devote at least two years. His old friend, 
Prince Hoare, met him one day, and asked, 
“What are you going to paint?” 
mon’s Judgment.” ‘Rubens and Raphael 
have both tried it.” “So much the better; 
I'll tell the story better than they have 
done.” “How are you going to live?” 
“Leave that to me.” “Who will pay your 
“Leave that to me.” “You will 
“T trust in God.” “ Well, 
if you are arrested, send for me.” The ean- 
vas was ordered, twelve feet ten inches by 
ten feet ten inches, and the artist went to 
work. In a few months he had not a shil- 
ling to buy a dinner. The keeper of the 
chop-house where he had been wont to dine, 
suspecting his poverty, told him to dine 
there every day, and not to pay. John 
Hunt said a plate would always be laid for 
him at his table. His landlord, with whom 
he was already £200 in arrears for his great 


pal 


td Solo- 





HAYDON AND 
’ room, was persuaded to let him 
two years longer, until “Solomon” was 
ed. Leigh Hunt lent him from time 
the few pounds he could spare. Hil- 
old fellow-student who had made a 
ful hit which had saved him from 
on, shared with him his good for- 
Old Benjamin West sent him £15 in 
iv. ill spelled letter. 
ther Haydon lived. was 
d.and sent to the Water-Color Exhi- 
fhe painter had quarreled with the 
Academy and the National Gallery, 
iid not send the picture for exhibi- 

to either. 
he private view came the Princess of 
iccompanied by Payne Knight, who 
ld an authority in art, and at whom 
1 had fiercely girded in the matter of 
vin marbles. Knight pronounced the 
re “distorted stuff,” and her Highness 
that “‘she was sorry to see such a 
» there.” But when the picture was 
n to the public, it took them by storm. 
fore half an hour a gentleman offered 
’500 for it. Haydon’s price was £600. The 
tleman asked the painter to go and dine 
with him, and talk the matter over over 
He had agreed to pay the £600, 


stay 


So by one means 


* Solomon” 


Ir wine, 


when his wife interposed, “ My dear, where | 
shall I put my piano?” and so the bargain | 


fell through. On the third day the trustees 


f the National Gallery sent Sir George Beau- | 
mt and another gentleman to purchase | 


he picture for them. They were examin- 
ing it and applauding its merits, wien sud- 
denly the attendant put upon it the placard, 
‘Sold.”. “Why,” said the baronet, ““we came 
to buy it for the gallery.” 
so.” “But we were going to do so.” 


“Ah! 


but a gentleman bought it while you were | 
“God bless me! it is very pro-| 


talking.” 


voking. Su 


Just then Haydon came in. 


George, who had kept aloof from him ever | 
since the “Macbeth” business, rushed up and | 
“ Hay- | 
You must paint me a| 


shook him cordially by the hand. 
don, I’m astonished. 
picture; indeed you must. Lady Beaumont 
and I will eall—yes, indeed.” 


as fine as Raphael. 
dine with us to-day, of course.” 


table 


dukes, literary men and ladies. 


He paid his 


landlord the old £200, and allowed him to} 


draw on him for the remainder; he paid 
the chop-house man twenty guineas, the ar- 
rears for his dinners; he paid tailor and 
coal merchant. In a week he paid out £500, 
and had £130 left. There were many other 
debts, but now that he seemed to have plen- 
ty of money, nobody wanted it. He 
Wilkie started off on a trip to Paris. This 
was in May, 1814. Napoleon was in Elba, 
Louis XVIII. was on the throne, and every 


and 


“You did not say | 


Lord Mul-| 
graye now came in, swore the picture was | 
“Haydon, you must} 
led to the £100, with interest at five per 
When Haydon went home he found his| 
covered with the cards of lords and | 
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Englishman who could aftord it was off for 
Paris. Haydon came back in a month and 
went down to his native town. His picture 
had been purchased by a banker there. The 
citizens received him with acclamation, and 
presented him with the freedom of the city, 
‘as a testimony of respect for his extraor- 
dinary merit a historical painter, and 
ially for the production of his recent 
picture, ‘The Judgment of Solomon.’” For- 
ty years later Haydon mentions that the 
picture had been consigned to a coal-hole. 
After his death it came into the possession 
of Sir Edward Landseer. 

Haydon set vigorously to work; but his 


as 


esper 


money was soon gone, including a hundred 
guineas with which he had been presented 
by the National Gallery in token of admira- 
of which it 
narrowly missed becoming the possessor. 


tion for the “ Solomon” had so 
Old debts began to press upon him, new 
ones had been contracted, and in February 
we find him noting in his journal: “I have 
£200 to pay next month. As yet I have 
not sixpence toward it; but I trust in God, 
who has always relieved me.” By-and-by, 
Sir George Beaumont came and said he must 
haveapicture. Haydon hoped that nothing 
less than life size would satisfy him. “ Cer- 
tainly not,” he said ; ‘ but the price must not 
exceed 200 guineas ;” and he advanced fifty 
guineas toward it. ‘Sir George’s heart,” 
writes Haydon, “ was always tender, but he 
is capricious.” In a word, he was fond of 
having lions about him, provided they did 
not cost too much; and he had in time abun- 
dant occasion to know that Haydon was a 
very expensive lion. 

We pass hurriedly over the events of 
many years, touching here and there upon 
salient points. Money came in moderately, 
mostly in the shape of advances upon pic- 
tires to be painted. It went, so to speak, 
faster than it came. He fell into the hands 
of regular money-lenders. Here is an ex- 
ample of their way of “ accommodating” 
their victims. One day Haydon wanted a 
hundred pounds. The 
sort of pawnbroker and picture dealer, held 
back. He must buy a wretched daub for 


£20, not really worth a shilling. This add- 


usurer, Who was a 


cent. for three months, made a total of £122 
10s. Deducting the price of the worthless 
picture and the interest, left Haydon with 
£77 10s., for which he his note, in- 
dorsed by a friend, for £100, to be paid in 
three months. In course of time he came 
to know how law expenses can be made to 
run up. 

In 1820 Haydon completed his great pic- 
ture, “ Christ Jerusalem,’ upon 
which he had been engaged six: years, and 
hired a it. At 
the private view nobody knew what to say 
The head of the 


gave 


entering 


room in which to exhibit 


about it. Saviour was 





bob 


wholly different from the traditional type. 
At last in strode Mrs. Siddons. All waited 
for her verdict. ‘‘ How you like the 
Christ ?” asked Sir George Beaumont. Aft- 
er a long pause she said, in the deep tragic 
tone which had become natural to her on 
every "2 
ful!” The great 
actress invited the painter to her house, 
where she told him, “ The paleness of your 
Christ gives it a supernatural look.” Next 
day Haydon wrote her an extraordinary let- 
ter of thanks. ‘‘ Madam,” he wrote, “I have 
ever estimated you as the great high-priest- 
ess of nature—as the only being living who 
had ever been, or who was worthy to be, ad- 
mitted within the veil of her temple......You 
will then judge of my feelings at having 
been so fortunate as to touch the sensibili- 
ty of so gifted a being... 


do 


occasion, “It is completely success- 


The question was settled. 


one in whose im- 
mediate impressions I would place more 
confidence, and bow to them with more def- 
erence, than to the united reasoning of the 
rest of the world,” and so on. The picture 
was afterward exhibited in Edinburgh, the 
total receipts being nearly £3000, from 
£1200 were to be deducted for ex- 

In this year, also, he received about 
£200 from friends and for premiums with 
three pupils, so that his entire income was 
something like $13,000; yet this melted 
away to a great extent in repaying usuri- 
ous loans already contracted. With this 
triumphant year Haydon closes his autobi- 
ography. No wonder that he found little 
heart to bring down from his journals the 
events of the ensuing years! 

The journal for 1821 opens with the vatici- 
nation: “I now see difficulties are my lot in 
pecuniary matters; but if I can float and 


which 


penses. 


keep alive attention through another pic- 


ture, I will reach the shore.” He now be- 
gan another great picture, ‘“ The Raising of 
Lazarus.” In June he was for the first time 
arrested for debt, but managed somehow, at 
a cost of £11 for legal fees, to tide the matter 
over. A few days afterward he was a spec- 
tator at the coronation of George IV.in West- 
minster Hall, Sir George Beaumont lending 
him ruffles and a frill, other friends lending 
him a blue velvet coat and a sword. He 
was in high spirits, for he was accompanied 
by a widow who was soon to be his wife. 

Five years before, by mere accident, he 
saw Mary Hayman, and fell madly in love 
with her on the spot. Her husband was 
still living, but apparently on his death-bed, 
and she had a boy two years old. Before 
her husband died another child was born to 
them. They were married in October of this 
year, and Haydon became a true father to 
her two boys. His wife was a noble woman 
in every respect. Several hasty pen-and- 
ink portraits of her appear in the journal. 
One of them bears written across it, ‘“ My 
lovely Mary, when first I saw her.” 
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The year 1822 passed pleasantly, alt} 
the shadow of pecuniary troubles aly 
looms up. On the 7th of December the « Laz. 
arus” was finished. It was exhibited , ri 
next year, with a profit of about £450. 7), 
next day he projected a great picture of 
“ Crucifixion,” upon which he implore, 
benediction, that it might be “the granq 
Crucifixion ever painted.” On the 12th his 
first son was born. At the close of th. 
nal for this year he gives a sort of summary 
of his doings during the twelvemonth. of 
the 365 days he had been busy 159, brush j, 
hand; of the remaining 206 he had been a). 
solutely idle, from pleasure or inclinatiop 
thirty days, although even then his art y 
never absent from his mind; for two day 
in the week he was busy about money mat. 
ters, though be always had his sketch-hook 
with him, and arranged work for the next 
day; he had been ill twenty days, and there 
were fifty-two Sundays; so that “in justice 
I do not think Iam ever what may be called 
downright idle.” 

The successful exhibition of “ Lazarus” 
was brought to a close in April, 1823, by an 
execution levied on the picture, and the 
painter was for the first time imprisoned for 
debt. He was soon honorably discharged as 
an insolvent, no one of his hundred and fifty 
creditors making any opposition. His pic- 
tures were sold to his creditors, “ Lazarus” 
bringing but £300, and “Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem” only £240. Upon leaving prison 
he took humble lodgings, and began to paint 
portraits for his bread. 
autobiography, bringing his life down to 
this period, to which ten years later he ap- 
pended this self-satirical note : 


10ug} 


ays 


t} 
tie 


at 


He wrote a short 


“Shortly after the ‘ Lazarus’ was finished, this 
remarkable man, B. R. Haydon, died. He always 
said it would be his last great work. Another 
person, one John Haydon, painted, in imitation 
of the former, a few small works; but he was a 
married man—had five children—sent his pictures 
to the Academy, asked a patron or two to employ 
him, and, in short, did all those things that men 
must do who prefer their own degradation to the 
starvation of their children.” 


Late in 1824 his lawyer, Mr. Kearsley, who 
had before often befriended Haydon, took 
him in charge after an eccentric fashion. 
During the ensuing twelvemonth he would 
advance him £300 from time to time, pro- 
vided it was needed and Haydon deserved 
it. In return, he must paint all the por- 
traits he could get to do at a fixed price, 
seventy-five guineas for a full-length, and 
in proportion for smaller ones; while not 
engaged upon portraits, he must be busy in 
painting historic or fancy pieces of a sala- 
ble size. The money advanced must be 
paid out of the sale of these pictures, with 
interest at the moderate rate of four per 
cent. per annum, the paintings not sold to 
remain as security. If this did not keep the 
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ciliata 
afloat, he must pledge himself never 
to make any further request of him, and, if 
required, must make a statement under oath 
of all the work upon which he was engaged. 
fhe arrangement seems to have worked well, | 
ough Haydon loathed portraits. He also | 
received a commission for a historical piec- 
tnye, “Pharaoh dismissing the Israelites,” 
m which he hoped great things. His 
‘ournal for the year closes: “This year has | 
een one of mingled yarn, good and evil, 
but the good, as it generally does, prepon- 
der ited.” | 

The year 1826 was one of financial distress, | 
and, left to himself, Haydon’s affairs went | 


Sir George Beaumont died in 1827, 


painter 


tl 


fr 


LWIY: 
and Haydon thus sums up his character : 
“He was an ex- 
rdinary man— 
ik between the 
irtist and the no- 
bleman, elevating 
the one by an inti- 
macy which did not 
depress the other. 
Born a painter, his 
fortune prevented 
the necessity of ap- 
plication for subsist- 
ence, and so he did 
not apply. Paint- 
ing was his great 
delight. He talked 
of nothing else, and 
would willingly have 
done nothing else. 
His great defect 
was a want of mor- 
courage: what 
his taste dictated to 
be right, he would 
shrink from assert- 
ing if it shocked the 
prejudices of oth- 
, or put himself 
to a moment’s in- 
convenience. With 
great benevolence, 
he appeared, there- 
fore, often mean ; 
with exquisite taste, he seemed often to judge | 
wrong; and with a great wish to do good, he 
often did a great deal of harm. He seemed to 
think that to bring forth unacknowledged talent 
from obscurity was more meritorious than to 
support it when acknowledged. The favorite of 
this year was forgotten the next. His loss, with 
all his faults, will not easily be supplied. He | 
founded the National Gallery. Let him be crown- | 
ed. Peace to him.” | 
Scattered through Haydon’s journal and 
letters are many keen sketches of character. 
Of Keats he says, in a letter to Mary Russell 
Mitford : 


al 


ers. 


Puy larrky Many whe, 


“He was a victim to personal abuse and the 
want of power to bear it. He began life full of 
hope. He expected the world to bow at once to | 
his talents, as his friends had done. Goaded by | 
ridicule, he distrusted himself and flew to dissi- | 
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| him, but to no purpose. 
| nature but given you firmness as well as fineness 


| perceive. 
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pation. For six weeks he was hardly ever sober, 
and he told me that he once covered his tongue 
and throat as far as he could reach with Cayenne 
pepper, in order to enjoy ‘the delicious coolness 
of claret in all its glory.’ He had great enthusi- 
asm for me, and so had I for him; but he grew 
angry latterly because I shook my head at his 
proceedings, I begged him to bend his genius 
to some definite object. I remonstrated with him 
on his absurd dissipation, but to no purpose. 
The last time I saw him was at Hempstead, lying 
on his back in bed, helpless, irritable, and hectic. 


He had a book, and, enraged at his own feeble- 


ness, seemed as if he was going out of the world 
with contempt for this, and no hopes for a better. 
He muttered as I stood by him that if he did not 
recover, he would cut his throat. I tried to calm 
Poor dear Keats, had 


of nerve, you would 
have been as glori- 
ous in your maturi- 
ty as great in your 
promise.” 


Of Leigh Hunt 
he writes to 
Wordsworth, in 
1817: 

“Leigh Hunt's 
weather-cock esti- 
mation of you I can 
not account for, nor 
is it worth while to 
attempt. He first 
attacks you when 
he had never read 
your works; then 
Barnes brings him 
your ‘Excursion,’ 
points out your son- 
nets, and he begins 
to find that he really 
should have looked 
through a_ poet’s 
works before he 
came to a conclu- 
sion on the genius 
displayed in them. 
When I first knew 
him he was a real- 
ly delightful fellow, 


\ 


\\. WO 


Ss 


fot Pat he 


ardent in virtue, and perceiving the right in every 


thing but religion. His great error is inordinate 
personal vanity, and he who pampers it not is no 
longer received with affection. I am daily getting 
more estranged from him, and indeed all his old 
friends are dropping off.” 

Haydon draws this sharp contrast be- 
tween Scott and Jeffrey : 


“ Jeffrey has a singular expression, poignant, bit- 
ter, piercing, as if his countenance never lighted 
up but at the perception of some weakness in hu- 
man nature. Whatever you praise to Jeffrey, he 
directly chuckles out some error that you did not 
Whatever you praise to Scott, he joins 
heartily with yourself, and directs your attention 
to some additional beauty. Scott throws a light 
on life by the beaming geniality of his soul, and 
so dazzles you that you have no time or percep- 
tion for anything but its beauties, while Jeffrey 
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seems to revel in holding up his hand before the | hours and a half—the quickest I eyer dia 
light in order that he may spy out its deformities. and the twenty-fifth.” Money comes in, not 
The face of Scott is the expression ofa man whose | seldom in large sums, but somehow it disa " 
great pleasure has been to shake Nature by the peared, not by dissipation or extravarane, 
hand ; while to point out her deformities with his but in paying bill-discounters and es pm 
finger has certainly, from the expression of his penses, At the close of 1845 he was almos, 
face, been the chief enjoyment of Jeffrey. we arb pth “6 nost 
| overwhelmed with joy at receiving a prom. 
ise from Sir Robert Peel that his eldest soy 
hit off by a phrase: “ What a singular look | who had won high honors at Oxford, sho}, 
the Duke of Wellington always has, with his | be appointed to a clerkship with a salary 
greyhound eyes, his eagle nose, and his sin- | of £80. , 
gular mouth, like a helpless infant learning 
to whistle!”—“ What I dislike in Words- 
worth is his affectation of superior virtue. 
We once stepped into Christie’s. In one 
corner of the room was a copy of the statues 
of ‘Cupid and Psyche’ kissing. Cupid is 
taking her lovely chin and turning her pout- 
ing mouth to meet his, while he archly bends 
his own, as if saying, ‘Pretty dear.’ Catch- 
ing sight of the group, Wordsworth’s face | of the people; and let every Briton who has 
reddened, he showed his teeth, and then said, | pluck in his bosom and a shilling in his 
in a low voice, ‘ The dev-v-v-vils !”””.—“T have | pocket crowd to his works during this Easter 
had a horrid week with a mother and her | week.” On the first day there were twenty- 
eight daughters, mamma remembering her- | two visitors at a shilling each. The next 
self a beauty, while the daughters see her a | day he thanks God that the receipts have 
matron. They say, ‘Oh, this is not suitable | doubled. Close by, the American dwarf, 
to mamma’s age,’ and ‘That fits mamma’s | “ General Tom Thumb,” was exhibiting him- 
time of life’ They want ‘mamma;’ she self. At the close of the week Haydon sums 
wants herself as she looked when she was up the results of the two exhibitions: “Tom 
of their age, and papa fellin love with her.” | Thumb had 12,000 people last week; B. R 
—He had once attended a reading of Mac- | Haydon, 133$—the half a little girl.” Not 
beth by Mrs. Siddons at her own house, not quite a month later he closed the exhibition, 
long before her death. He stepped out on having lost by it nearly £120. 
the landing-place, where he could overhear For a few weeks he set himself down to 
the comments of the servants weiting in the paint other great pictures, all the time har- 
hall. One said, “ What, is that the old lady | assed by duns and threatened executions. 
making such a noise?” “Yes,” said another; | On the 16th of June he wrote to Sir Rob- 
“she makes as much noise as ever.” “Why,” | ert Peel, the Duke of Beaufort, and Lord 
rejoined a third, “she tunes her pipes as well | Brougham, setting forth his necessities. 
as she ever did.” From Peel he received £50 “from a limited 
We must hurry over the closing period fund at his disposal.” Next day he sent 
of Haydon’s life. Notwithstanding some back to a bookseller some books which he 
marked successes not only as an artist but had not paid for. “As I drove along,” he 
as a lecturer upon art, he kept gradually | says, “I thought I might get money on them. 
falling into deeper and deeper straits. His I felt disgusted at the thought, stopped, and 
appeals for aid took almost the form of actual | told him I feared I was in danger, and as 
begging letters. He was fourtimesimprison- | he might lose, I hoped he would keep them 
ed for debt, and as often released as a bank- | a few days.” 
rupt. The entries in his journal assumea| The last entry but one in his journal, for 
sadder and sadder tone, From time to time | June 21, is, “Slept horribly, prayed in sor- 
he pawned his books, casts, clothing, and | row, got up in agitation.” The last entry 
even his spectacles, for a few shillings to! of all reads: “June 22. God forgive me. 
buy bread. Of his eight children five died |Amen. Finis of B. R. Haydon. 
Sete He had painted one popular pic- ‘Stretch me no longer on this tough world.’—Lear. 
ture, “Napoleon musing at St. Helena,” 
standing on a cliff gazing over the broad | End of the twenty-sixth volume.” He had 
ocean, with his back toward the spectator. | gone out early, bought a pistol, and return- 
To copy and recopy this became his stand-|ed at nine. He wrote a while, then em- 
ing resource. How many times he recopied | braced his wife, who was about to visit a 
this we know not. At the close of 1844 he | friend at his special desire. At a quarter 
notes, ‘“‘I have painted nineteen Napoleons | to eleven a report of fire-arms was heard, 
—thirteen musings at St. Helena, and six | but it was supposed to proceed from troops 
other musings.” A fortnight afterward, and exercising in the park. An hour later his 
there are five more. Another ten days:| daughter entered the painting-room, and 
“Begun and finished a Napoleon in two found her father dead before the easel, on 


Many personages are characteristically 


The closing scene was fast approaching, 
| Early in 1846 he had two large paintings 
completed, “The Death of Aristides” and 
|“ The Burning of Rome by Nero.” As q 
final effort he resolved to exhibit these 
The exhibition opened on Easter-Monday, 
April 13. A long and flaming advertise. 
ment was put forth, closing, “ Haydon has 
| devoted forty-two years to improve the taste 











SCEUR ANTOINE. 


h stood an unfinished picture. A ra- 
His 


hi 
whit . ar ce 
vor and a small pistol lay by his side. 


throat was fearfully gashed, and there was 


a bullet-hole in his head. 
his Prayer-book, open at the epistle for the 
day, letters to his wife and children, and his 
will, beginning: 


“In the name of Jesus Christ, our Saviour, in 


e efficacy of whose atonement I firmly and con- | 
ntiously believe, I make my last will and tes- | 


tament, on this day, June 22, 1846, being clear in 
my intellect and decided in my resolution of pur- 
pose.” 


t 
And closing: 

«J die in peace with all men, and pray Almighty 
God not to punish for the sake of the father the 
innocent widow and children he leaves behind. 
| ask her pardon and my children’s for the addi- 
tional pang, but it will be the last; and released 
from the burden of my ambition, they will be 
happier and suffer less. Hoping, through the 
merits of Christ, forgiveness.” 


On the table was | 
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| The coroner’s jury found that the suicide 
was committed in an unsound state of mind. 
He was solemnly interred in Paddington 
church-yard, one of the most beautiful in 
England, near the grave of Mrs. Siddons, 
and among those of his five children. Con- 
siderable sums were raised for his family, 
and his wife received a government pension 
amounting to two shillings and ninepence 
a day, “in consideration of her distressed 
| circumstances and the merits as an artist 
| of her late husband.” She died in 1854, and 
| his daughter, once the most beautiful girl 
in England, followed her a few years later. 
Haydon left behind him about 250 paint- 
ings, large and small. His son is confident 
in the belief that “his reputation as a paint- 
er will last as long as there is an artist in 
Europe, and that before another century has 
come and gone he will take that rank in En- 
glish art which may be denied him now, but 
to which he must unquestionably succeed.” 





SHUR ANTOINE, 


Ur crumbling Roman stairway, 
O’er cobble pave, 

Climbeth one with footing fleet, 

Glideth one with muffled feet 
As o’er a grave. 

Ah! ‘tis thou of glance demure, 

My gentle sceur du bon secours. 


Round throat and brow lies folded 
The linen white; 
O’er her shoulders chastely drawn, 
Under flowing hood of lawn, 
It glimmers light; 
Seant the sable robe’s contour 
Of sombre sceur du bon secours. 


One crucifix she weareth 
Adown her breast; 
Hangs another at her side, 
Unto skull and rosary tied, 
In carven rest. 
Spouse of Jesu evermore 
Is saintly scour du bon secours. 


She hath a lowly mission, 

And loves it much: 
By the bed of pain to stand, 
With untiring, steady hand 

And skillful touch ; 
So she serveth rich and poor, 
My faithful seur du bon secours. 


To Holy Church she looketh 
With single eye; 

What it proffereth receives, 

What it promiseth believes 
Undoubtingly : 

Real to her its dogmas hoar, 

My child-like sceur du bon secours. 


Familiar ties of kindred 
Be quite forgot ; 
Very name by mother blest, 
Crooned above her cradle-nest, 
Lo! did she not 
Once for all, long since, abjure, 
My pious sceur du bon secours ? 


Her sister mates she loveth, 

And loves none other— 
Save with filial reverence meet, 
In obedience complete, 

The cloister mother. 
Dreameth ne’er of mortal wooer 
My stainless sceur du bon secours. 


In crumbling Tiber city, 
I'd like to know, 
Does she still with footing fleet, 
Still with muffled gliding feet, 
Move to and fro? 
Whose sick-room may now immure 
My darling sceur du bon secours? 


When years ago we parted, 
Her eyes were wet— 
Dear meek eyes! within their dew 
Seemed to glisten shyly through 
A dumb regret: 
Not quite nature-proof, I’m sure, 
Was tender sur du bon secours. 


But by-and-by comes heaven; 

And then, may be, 
Shall our placid nun turn human, 
Finding out she is a woman; 

For verily 
Lives above no saint more pure 
Than my sweet seur du bon secours. 
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BROAD STREET, NEAR 


I, 

N asunshiny May morning, two hundred 

and ten years ago, white sails might 
have been seen fluttering over the smooth 
blue waters of the Passaic River, and pres- 
ently three quaint little vessels came to 
anchor in the shadow of a clump of hem- 
lock-trees which adorned one of its green 
banks. 

Thirty families, the flower of the New Ha- 
ven colony, had seceded from the new char- 
ter and the harsh east winds of Connect- 
icut, and were about to plant a town upon 
New Jersey soil. They were animated in 
this movement by sovereign religious con- 
siderations, and yet, in the choice of a site, 
they seem to have been keenly alive to the 
charms of secular enterprise. Meadows, 
plains, and gently rising hills were kissed 
by a navigable stream. Puritan exclusive- 
ness rejoiced in the still solitude which 
promised uninterrupted spiritual life, while 
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at the same time Puritan thrift doted on the 
material advantages of the situation. The 
| country was just waking from its winter 
| sleep ; the birds were chirping cheerfully 
|in the budding trees, and gorgeous wild 
| flowers brightened the spring scene. It is 
| said that a pretty little strife arose among 
| the pilgrims as to who should land first, and 
that Elizabeth Swaine, a beautiful girl of 
nineteen, the daughter of Samuel Swaine 
(one of the prominent men of the party), 
was merrily handed up the bank by her gal- 
| lant lover, Josiah Ward. 

Some five years prior to this event, a few 
| New Haven gentlemen, chief among whom 
; was Robert Treat, afterward Governor of 
| Connecticut, visited the region for the pur- 
| pose of ascertaining the character of the 
|lands. They made so favorable a report 
| upon their return that they were sent by 
| the colony, the same autumn, to negotiate 

terms with Governor Stuyvesant for the re- 
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moval of New Haven bodily to the Dutch 
dominion. They were received and enter- 
tained with great courtesy, but when they | 
laimed full powers of self-government, 
without appeal, Stuyvesant was nonplused, 
and declined to grant them greater liberties 
than were enjoyed by Dutch subjects, at 
least until he should receive definite in- 
structions from his superiors in Holland. 
In 1665 Robert Treat, with two or three 
associates, Was again on a tour of explora- | 
tion. In the interim, however, the world 
had turned over. The Dutch dominion had 
ceased to exist; the English banner float- 
ed over New York and New Jersey. Some | 
personal friends of Treat, New Englanders, 
more recently from Long Island, having 
obtained a patent for a vast tract of land 
from Governor Nicolls, had commenced the 
settlement of Elizabeth, and now, within a 
brief period, the Duke of York had sold New 
Jersey to two of his lords, who had sent | 
over Philip Carteret, a young 
man of six-and-twenty, as a 
Governor of theirown. Treat 
found the settlers of Eliza- 
beth quite willing to part 
with that portion of their 
purchase which lay on the 
other side of what has ever 
since been known as “ Bound 
Brook,” and entered into a 
written agreement for its 
trausfer, Carteret promising 
to extinguish the Indian ti- 
tle as far as the northern 
bend in the Passaic River. 
Treat returned to Connecti- 
cut to make preparations, 
and was now here with his 
family, the leader of the 
party who were about to 
take possession of their new 
domain. They were nearly 


Ah 


( 


all ashore, and busily at work providing | 
temporary quarters for their antique chests | 


of household goods and gods, when they 
were suddenly confronted by some Indians, 
who angrily informed them that the planta- 
tion, which they supposed free from all 
claims and incumbrances, belonged to the 
Sagamores at Hackensack, that tribe never 
having been fully paid for it. 

At this late hour one can almost feel the 
chill with which enthusiasm was turned into 
disappointment. There was no alternative 
but to re-embark. 
with less of Christian resignation than is 
commonly attributed to the worthies of that 
era. The voyage from New Haven had been 
attended with storms, and it was as long and 
tedious in the fairest weather as a trip to 
Mexico would be to-day. Houses and lands 
had been sacrificed ; the towns of Branford, 
Milford, and Guilford, all within the New 
Haven colony, had been left nearly desolate. 





The task was performed | 
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An ignominious return was almost as much 
to be dreaded as the tomahawk. 

After a conflict of tough wills, in whicb 
opinion was pretty nearly divided as to which 
calamity it was best to embrace, and an in- 
terview with the Governor, who would as- 
sume no responsibility in the matter, it was 
decided to treat with the Ingians. A con- 
ference was appointed at Hackensack, and 
hither Robert Treat and his son (John Treat), 
Jasper Crane, and John Curtis were conduct- 
ed through the bogs and swamps, and enter- 
tained by Perro, the sachem, in his wigwam 
for two days and two nights. The result 
was an amicable adjustment of the difficulty. 


| An agreement was signed by which the In- 


dians were to relinquish all right and title to 
the territory (now Essex County) for a stip- 


ulated number of axes, knives, kettles, ete., 


to be paid in regular installments during 
the forth-coming year. Tradition says that 
an illuminated miniature of one of the En- 


THE FRELINGHUYSEN MANSION, NEWARK. 


glish queens, sent by the daughter of Mi- 
cah Tompkins as a gift to the wife of the 
Indian chieftain, was the turning-point in 
the transaction, and that the pretty donor 
composed a song afterward, in which she 
styled herself the “ princess of the woods.” 
It was Micah Tompkins who concealed the 
regicides, Major-Generals Goffe and Whal- 
ley and Colonel Dixwell, in his house in Mil- 
ford for over two years, and it was this same 
musical maiden who often sang a ludicrous 
Cavalier ballad, which had come over from 
England, satirizing King Charles’s judges, 
in a room directly over their heads, little 
dreaming that two of them were within 
sound of her voice. Quite as unconscious- 
ly she contributed to the sowing of the seed 
from which the city of Newark has sprung. 


IL 


“T am seized with a violent disposition to 
take off my hat to my ancestors whenever I 
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walk down Broad Street,” once remarked a | as the eye can reach, and a mild detour, you 
distinguished public character. It is one of | will find yourself upon the common level. 
the widest and finest avenues on this conti- |To the west, north, and northwest of th, 
nent. It is not only the great business, but | court-house the better class of dwellings 
the social centre of a city which spreads | prevail, the more noticeable the farther you 
over an area of eighteen or more square| go. Tasteful villas are scattered here and 
miles. And it was created in the beginning. | there, but their grounds have been clipped 
Its bank, insurance, and mercantile blocks | off at the edges by the scissors of industry. 
are substantial, and in many instances ele- | and they are closely pushed by rows of am- 
gant. Its churches illustrate the ornate ar- | bitious cottages, school-houses, and great 
chitecture of the period. The northern and | unsightly mills. To the southwest the Ger. 
southern portions are deeply shaded with | mans have built a city of their own, of which 
magnificent trees. Here, in dignified man- | more presently. 

sions, reside the families enriched by the in- To return to Broad Street. It is in itself 
dustry of the busy town. The southern | a great historical monument. It was along 
portion of the street is now, more strictly | its line that the first settlers built their 
speaking, Newark’s West End. In former) houses. As soon as they had obtained a 
years the aristocracy clustered about the | double title to the land, they laid out the 
enchanting parks to the north. The stately | town. Some few demurred because so much 
homes of such ancient and important fami- | of the earth’s surface was turned into roads, 
lies as the Frelinghuysens, the Hornblowers, | but the shrewd discernment of the leading 
the Wrights, the Wards, the Days, the Hal- | minds would not abate an inch, hence the 
seys, the Van Antwerps, the Nicolls, and broad, beautiful main streets and extensive 


many others still ornament this part of | public squares which are the present glory 


Broad Street. of Newark. Military Park was designed as 


About midway Broad is crossed at right |a military parade ground, and was called 
angles by Market, another exceptionally | the Lower Green; Washington Square was 
wide street, also an ancestral legacy. The! for a market-place, and was known as the 
neighborhood of the intersection is the great | UpperGreen. Each man contributed equal- 
pivot of the city’s trade and commerce, which | ly to the cost of the property, and then drew 
extends to every quarter of the civilized | by lot six acres for a homestead. Before the 
globe. Market Street rises, in district-school | drawing the gallant Robert Treat was court- 
parlance, in the court-house, on the western | eously given the choice of a home lot of 
hill-side, and empties into the railroad dé-| eight acres. He fixed upon the southeast 
pot, to the east. From the top of the court- | corner of Broad and Market streets, where 
house you look down upon a perfectly | his descendants resided until the commence- 
straight street, filled with horse-cars and | ment of the present century. A number of 
vehicles of every sort and description, while | “ tradesmen’s lots” were set apart to be giv- 
the sidewalks are half hidden from view by | en to the first of any trade who should set- 
boxes and bales and moving throngs of peo- | tle permanently in the place. Each man 
ple. The sight on a week-day morning, | was bound by an agreement to bear an equal 
about seven o'clock, is something to be re- | share in all public burdens, such as clear- 
membered; an army of men, women, and | ing,* ditching the meadows, fencing, killing 
children, the latter of all ages, fill both | wolves, etc., and the time to perform such 
street and sidewalks as they proceed to | service was regulated with the precision of 
their various employments. There never | a military maneuvre. 
was a more useful thoroughfare than Mar- During the first seventy years of Newark, 
ket Street. It is none too broad. And it) the line between civil and ecclesiastical af- 
is exactly where it should be. It drains | fairs was scarcely perceptible, town and 
that portion of the city which sits upon a/| church being one. The town called the 
hill. And a very large portion of the city | ministers and raised their salaries. Articles 
seems to sit on the hill, or upon the billows | for religious and political government were 
of hills and picturesque elevations which | adopted, which embodied the gist of the 
overlook the sea of brick and foliage upon | New England codes. None but church mem- 
the plains below. To the right and left of | bers were eligible to any town office, and 
you runs High Street, parallel with Broad. | church membership was an indispensable 
It is very properly named, although the brow | prerequisite to the right of suffrage. The 
of the heights is not yet reached. It is lined —— 
with handsome private residences, planted | * “Stubbing the highways” is the expression used 
at easy distances from each other, amidst i the town records of Newark, which, thanks to 

: : Robert Treat, are handed down from the beginning. 
leafy and flowery surroundings, and has the | «phe purning of the woods seems to have been a very 
smooth pavement which renders it a favorite 


serious operation. Every year a committee was ap- 
drive. The streets which connect it with | pointed and clothed with power to say when and only 
Broad Street are a little too steep for com- when the work should be undertaken, On the ap- 
. pointed day the planters were called together at beat 
fort, but by a gradual descent to the south, 


“ : of drum, and sent to this work.”—Stearn’s First Church 
where elegant mansions dot the soil as far of Newark. 














town, as soon as fairly organ- 
ized, established a court of 
judicature, appointed a tav- 
ern-keeper, and built a grist- 
mill. Robert Treat was the 
first town-clerk, and he and 
Jasper Crane were the first 
magistrates. The latter was 
president of the Town Court. 
He had been one of the fa- 
thers of the New Haven colo- 
ny—in 1639 signed its original 
constitution in Mr. Newman’s 
barn. From 1663 to 1665 he 
was a magistrate in both the 
New Haven and Hartford col- 
onies, and was the one who 
so bitterly deplored the haste 
with which Connecticut tried 
to make New Haven miserable. 
Henry Lyon was made town 
treasurer and tavern-keeper. 
He was instructed to beware 
of entertaining strangers “ in- 
discriminately.” The trav- 
eler must furnish religious 
testimonials before he could 
procure rest and refreshment. 
Thomas Johnson was the first 
constable. It was incumbent 
on him to see that every “ dis- 
obedient and refractory per- 
son,” and every liar, “ quietly 
departed the place seasona- 
bly.” Minor offenses, such 
as swearing, “tippling on the 
Lord’s day, except for necessary 
refreshment,” and night-walk- 
ing after nine o’clock, were 
punishable by fines and pub- 
lic whipping. As the cattle 
ran in common, John Ward, 
one of the sons of the aged 
Deacon Lawrence Ward, was 
honored with the office of 
brander and¥ecorder of them. 
Indeed, almost every man had 
an appointment. George Day 
was chosen to announce the 
town-meetings, William Camp 
to view the fences, and Ephra- 
im Pennington, a handsome 
young bridegroom, the ances- 
tor of the two Governors Pen- 
nington, as assistant survey- 
or. No one was received as a 
“member of the town” with- 
out a certificate of church 
membership, and, even then, only by a full 
vote. John Rockwell, upon urgent applica- 
tion, was admitted on condition of keeping | 
a boat on the Passaic River for public use. 
Accessions to the population from Connecti- 
cut swelled the number of efficient men in 
the colony to sixty-five in the course of a 
year. And a cleverer band, taking them as 
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The boundary line between Newark and 
Elizabeth knotted with the first strain, like 
most of the boundary lines of that period. 
For the purpose of untying the kink, a com- 
mittee from Newark met a committee from 
Elizabeth on a little round hill between the 
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two places, called thenceforth “ Divident 
Hill.” As a preamble to the business before 
them, Treat led in prayer; and when the 
conference ended, John Ogden, one of the 
principal founders of Elizabeth, also prayed, 
returning thanks for their “loving agree- 
ment.”* I regret to say that the line ever 
tangled again, but it did, within a few 
years, and became the subject of many an 
unloving altercation. The root of the evil 
lay in the insecure land titles. The pro- 
prietors of New Jersey provided in their 
“concessions” for the survey and patenting 
of all lands in the Province taken up by new 
settlers, and required the payment of a half- 
penny per acre yearly rent, beginning with 
March 25, 1670. The people of Elizabeth 
esteemed themselves under no obligation 
to take out new patents or pay rent. They 
had purchased their plantation, extending 
north from the mouth of the Raritan seven- 
teen or more miles, by at least thirty-four 
inland, of the Indians, and had received a 
patent from Governor Nicolls a year before 
the arrival of Carteret. They claimed to 
possess their property by “civil and divine 
right,” and when the Governor sold or allot- 
ted town lots at his own pleasure, and ex- 
acted galling tribute, all manner of riotous 
proceedings was the result. Newark had 
purchased from Elizabeth and the natives, 
under the immediate sanction of the pro- 
prietary government, and made no objection 
to the quitrents. But the people were un- 
easy about their landed property, for if 
Carteret could dispose of lots in Elizabeth, 
he might at any moment serve Newark in 
like manner. The privilege of an annual 
General Assembly was secured to New Jer- 
sey by the “concessions” of the proprietors, 
and its first session was held in 1668, fifteen 
years in advance of any similar body in New 
York. A few laws were enacted. Before 
any special business of importance had 


been transacted, however, the Governor and | 


Council came into a collision with the Rep- 
resentatives as to whether the two branch- 
es should sit together or in separate cham- 
bers, and the meeting was broken up by the 
aggrieved legislators, who retired under the 
firm conviction that it was no part of the 
Governor’s policy to observe the spirit of 
the “concessions.” Carteret went on for a 
time struggling to maintain authority with- 
out law. He constituted courts, which was 
the prerogative of the Legislature, and for- 
bade the training of the militia on pain of 
death. Elizabeth was in anarchy; and 
Newark gravely appointed her three best 
men, Treat, Crane, and Swaine, to consult 
with Mr. Ogden, of Elizabeth, and decide 
what course to pursue for the safety of the 


* The scene has been commemorated in a beautiful 
poem from the pen of Mrs. E. C. Kinney, wife of Hon. 
William B. Kinney, United States minister to Turin, 
and mother of the poet E. C. Stedman. 





towns. An Assembly was their right, ang 
a new danger which threatened from ¢{}y. 
Indians facilitated their resolute demanq 
for one, until the Governor was induced +, 
convene the desired body. This was j, 

1671. But it no sooner came together than 
a radical difference of opinion was shown 
upon almost every subject of moment, The 
Assembly exercised the right of originating 
measures without previous consultatioy 
with the Governor, and the latter dictated 
the course to be pursued, and in the end 
destroyed the record of proceedings. The 
Assembly adjourned itself until the follow- 
ing March, and then held another meeting, 
which was as stormy as the month itself 

Carteret was getting afraid of the demo- 
cratic Puritans. The Assembly had a mind 
of its own, with which he was not in sym. 
pathy. He denied its right to convene with- 
out writs from himself, and his secretary 
ran away with the minutes. And now we 
see something of the blood of 1776 creeping 
through the veins of the Representatives, 
They met again in May, and the Governor 
refused to preside over their deliberations 
The “concessions” explicitly guaranteed 
them the right to appoint a president in 
case of the willful absence of the Executive 
or his deputy, and they at once invited 
Captain James Carteret, the son of Sir 
George (one of the proprietors), who was 
residing in Elizabeth, to act in that capaci- 
ty. They next issued a warrant for the ar- 
rest of William Pardon, the Governor's sec- 
retary, in order to recover possession of the 
laws enacted at their last meeting. The 
Governor retreated to Bergen, where he de- 
clared war and bloodshed by means of a 
proclamation, unless the “ muteeneers,” as 
he called them, “submit within ten days.” 
So far from being terrified, the Representa- 
tives, who were many of them lawyers, be- 
came the more invincible. John Ogden, 
who was a magistrate, issued a warrant at- 
taching the goods of the secretary, who had 
escaped from custody, and his house was 
searched for the missing papers. The Gov- 
ernor had no alternative but to return to 
England. The Representatives petitioned 
the proprietors for redress of grievance, and 
received a cool, brief answer which settled 
nothing. Newark petitioned several times 
on her own private account for the contir- 
mation of her “ bought and paid-for lands.” 
The war with Holland, which resulted in the 
recapture of New York, followed, producing 
still further complication; the subsequent 
restoration of the proprietary government 
of New Jersey brought a long bill of “expla- 
nations,” which took away from the people 
the most valuable privileges hitherto con- 
ceded. Then the proprietors changed and 
multiplied, and had conflicting claims with 
each other. Elizabeth as well as Newark 
had no alternative but to take out new pat- 
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ents. Ata later date, after a series of dis- 
tnrbances and costly litigation, a judicial 
epinion was obtained, which declared the 
original patents of Nicolls in accordance 
with law and of full force and obligation. 
Just before Newark’s third birthday, the 
little town received its present name. A 


FIRST OHUROH IN NEWARK. 


meeting-house was in process of erection—a 
queer little edifice, thirty-four feet long, 
twenty-six feet wide, and thirteen feet be- 
tween joists—and a meeting was called to 
provide nails. After every man had been 
compelled to furnish “ voluntarily” a speci- 
fied quantity of nails, prayer was offered. 
Newark’s first clergyman, Rev. Abraham 
Pierson, an aged, very learned, and very 
pious divine from Connecticut, had recently 
died, and reference being made to his former 
life in Newark, England, by Mr. Canfield, it 
was “sweetly agreed” then and there that 
Newark, which is the simple translation of 
the Latin words “novum opus” (new, work), 
was singularly appropriate, and should be 
the future appellation by which the settle- 
ment should be known and respected among 
its neighbors. 
III. 

Newark is emphatically a city of church- 
es. More than one hundred may be counted 
within its limits. The little pioneer—with 
its three rough wooden seats on each side, 
where the congregation was seated by a com- 
mittee chosen for the purpose,* according to 
“age, infirmity, and descent,” the children 
always in the rear, with a “tithing man” 
placed over them to prevent “ misbehavior, 
such as sleeping and whispering”—without 
ornamentation or warmth, has preserved its 
historical continuity to the present time, 
and appears in the First Presbyterian Church, 
a large brown-stone sanctuary, standing on 
Broad Street nearly opposite the old site. 
It is invested with peculiar and interesting 
associations. Few churches can boast a lon- 
ger line of illustrious names among its min- 


* Newark town records. 


'lege with imposing ceremonies. 
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isters. Rev. Abraham Pierson was succeeded 
by his son, Rev. Abraham Pierson, whose rep- 
utation for scholarship was so high that he 
was chosen the first President of Yale College. 
Aaron Burr, the elder, an eminent scholar, 
was installed over this church in 1738. He 
established a Latin school for boys, and 
an academy was built on the Upper Green. 
In 1744 the celebrated Rey. David Brainard 
was ordained, and preached his probation- 
ary sermon in this church. The Coilege of 
New Jersey took its rise from the fact. Yale, 
where his standing would have entitled him 
to the highest honors, had expelled Brai- 
nard for some trifling indiscretion, and the 
officers of that institution showed marked 
dissatisfaction toward the ministers of the 
New Jersey Synod for participating in his 
ordination. “ Let us have a college of our 
own,” said Burr. Ere long a classical school, 
under the care of Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, 
of Elizabeth, was erected into a college by 
charter from the acting Governor of New 
Jersey. President Dickinson officiated in 
his new capacity for four months, when he 
suddenly died. Burr, who was one of the 
trustees, removed the pupils, eight in num- 
ber, to Newark, where he conducted their 
exercises in addition to his Latin school and 
chureh duties. About the same time Goy- 
ernor Belcher, that distinguished patron of 
learning and religion, took his seat in the 
executive chair of the Province. He be- 
came cordially interested in the infant in- 


THE REV. AARON BURR. 


stitution, and prepared a new charter, con- 
taining broader privileges and naming new 
trustees. On the 9th of November, 1747, 
the First Presbyterian Church in Newark 
was the scene of the incorporation of the col- 
The Gov- 
ernor, as ex officio president of the Board of 
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Trustees, took a conspicuous part. Burr was 
unanimously chosen president of the col- 
lege, and conferred degrees, after the man- 
ner of the academies of England, upon a 
class of seven young men, among whom was 


sy special request, Governor Belcher at the 
same time received from the college, through 
President Burr, the degree of Master of Arts. 
The college remained in Newark some 
eight years, the students boarding in private 
families. Ninety or more students were 
graduated during that period, among whom 
was Samuel Davis, the renowned pulpit or- 
ator, from whom Patrick Henry is said to 
have caught much of the fire of his elo- 
quence, and who subsequently became pres- 
ident of the college. The presence of the 
college made Newark a kind of ecclesiastical 


metropolis, and the meetings of the Synod | from time to time. 


were usually held here, beginning the day 
after Commencement. President Burr was 


THE OLD PARSONAGE, AABON BURB’S BIRTH-PLACE, 


a small man, very handsome and very fasci- 
nating, with clear dark eyes of a soft lustre, 
quite unlike the piercing orbs of his famous 
son; he had aslender, compact figure, and the 
style and bearing of a prince. Until thirty- 
seven he remained a bachelor, and then, in 
the oddest manner, courted and married the 
lovely daughter of Rev. Jonathan Edwards. 
He paid the family a visit of three days at 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in May, 1752. 
Two weeks later he sent a college boy into 
New England to conduct Mrs. Ee wards and 
her daughter to Newark. They arrived on 
Saturday evening, and on the following 
Monday evening the nuptial ceremonies 
were celebrated between President Burr 
and the young lady, to the astonishment of 
the patriarchs and gossips in the church, 
who whispered, dubiously, “She is only 
twenty-one!” Aaron Burr the younger, 
whose career has filled one of the most con- 


American history, was born in the old par- 
sonage, which stood on the west side of 
Broad Street, just below the church. | 
was a great double two-story stone build. 


|ing, with a square roof drooping over an 
the afterward eminent Richard Stockton. | 


immense kitchen in the rear. Mrs. Burr de. 
scribes her son, just before the family re. 
moved to Princeton, thus: ‘ Aaron is a little, 
dirty, noisy boy ; begins to talk a little: 
is very sly and mischievous. He is spright- 
ly, and most say he is handsome, but not 
good-tempered. He is very resolute, and 
requires a good governor to bring him to 
terms.” The successor of President Burr in 
the church was Rev. Dr. Alexander M‘Whor. 
ter, who occupied the parsonage almost half 
a century, until 1807, It was a remarkable 
dwelling. In no other in the State were 








spicuous as well as unenviable pages of 


so many distinguished characters sheltered 
It was a great wedding 
place. , Pairs from all parts of the country 


| came to the minister to be married, often on 


horseback, the bride behind 
the bridegroom. In no other 
house in New Jersey were so 
many people ever made happy 
or miserable. 

The first Episcopal church 
in Newark had its origin ina 
little conscientious Sabbath- 
breaking. Colonel Josiah Og- 
den saved his grain in a wet 
harvest on the Lord’s day. 
His Presbyterian brethren 
treated the offense with the 
utmost rigor, and although 
he was acquitted at the trial, 
he, with several others, with- 
drew from the church. It 
was about the time that the 
London Church Society had 
sent missionaries into New 
Jersey (1734), and episcopacy 
wasin agitation. The wealth 
and influence of the Ogdens turned the 
scale, hence the organization of Trinity 
Church. Colonel Josiah Ogden gave the 
site and laid the corner-stone of the first 
edifice, upon Military Park. He was the 
grandson of John Ogden, of Elizabeth. His 
father, David Ogden, took up his abode in 
Newark soon after its settlement, and mar- 


|ried Elizabeth Swaine, widow of Josiah 


Ward, the lady whose foot first rested upon 


| Newark soil. Rev. Uzal Ogden, D.D., was 


the first rector of this church, who officiated 
regularly until after the Revolution. He 
went to England to be qualified. He was 
somewhat of a farmer, and owned a large 
number of slaves. It was an old saying 


| that the negroes raised the corn, the hogs 


ate the corn, and the negroes ate the hogs. 
The reverend doctor was obliged to provide 
means outside of the earnings of his negroes 
for their support. 

Almost every shade of Christian belief 
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has now its organization and its church ed- | 
‘fice in Newark. It was after much social 
friction, and many obstacles thrown in the 
wav of immigration, that the stiff Newark- 
ers found their iron bonds of church disci- 
nline gradually yielding, and began to see 
that the religion which they professed could 
withstand the surging tide of humanity. 
lhev learned to welcome people from ev- 
ery clime and of discordant opinions; they 
proved, in the language of the poet, that 


| 
| 





“The thoughts of men are widened with the process | 
of the suns,” | 


{nd exceedingly wide they became in some 

instances. The most ridiculous extremes 

of public sentiment are chronicled. I can 

not forbear indulging in one illustration. 

It was esteemed during the tender early 
> 


| 


the county, and the air had a bitter taste. 
The chiidren in the schools were employed 
for days in writing tickets for the contest. 
Personal safety was in danger whenever a 
good word chanced to be spoken for Eliz- 
abeth. Two Newark gentlemen drove to 
Elizabeth in a gig on private business, and 
were received with a bucket of tar. The 
day of the election was fair. Every horse, 
carriage, and cart in the place was in requi- 
sition. Every man and every woman old 
enough and big enough (age was a minor 
consideration), or who expected to grow 
old enough and big enough, to vote was 
promptly at the polls. Vehicles were go- 
ing constantly to and fro from the different 
polls, and every person voted at every poll. 
Married women voted as well as single wom- 
en. Three sisters, the youngest aged fif- 


a 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION BUILDING, NEWARK.—([SEE PAGE 674.) 


years of Newark very “unbecoming” and | teen, changed their dresses and their names, 
improper, and “ highly immoral” in its tend- | and voted six times each. Two of them are 
ency, for women to sing in church. Had | still living, and reside in Newark. Men and 
not the apostle Paul decreed that women | boys put on women’s clothes, in order to 
must keep silence in the churches? The| duplicate their votes. Never was there a 
men only might join in songs of tuneless | more reckless proceeding. Newark won the 
praise. And yet before the lapse of a cen-| court-house, and in the evening illuminated 
tury and a half Newark graciously accorded herself even to the tops of her steeples; can- 
to women the right of suffrage. It may be/|nons thundered and bellowed, and all the 
new to some of my readers, but it is never-| tar and apple barrels which could be gath- 
theless true, that in the beginning of the | ered in for miles around were consumed by 
present century widows and single women | fire. 

were entitled by the laws of New Jersey to| Up to the time of the Revolution, Newark 
vote in all elections. In 1807 the Legisla- | had not progressed beyond a trim and mod- 
ture authorized an election to settle the lo- | erately prosperous village. It had acquired 
cation of the Essex County court-house. | little fame, save for its shoes, its fever and 
Newark was intensely excited, for Elizabeth | ague, and its sweet cider. It contained 
had been for some time growing arrogant.| about one hundred and fifty dwelling- 
Public meetings were held in all parts of | houses, some few of which were stately and 
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GRAND STAIRWAY IN THE OLD SCHUYLER MANSION, 


(SEE PAGE 677.] 


imposing in architectural appearance. The 
soil was under high cultivation, and fruit 
was growing in great profusion. The war 
swept over the town like a devastating 
flood. There came seven long-drawn-out 
years of terror and famine. Armed legions 
from both the hostile armies invaded the 
streets, slept in the barns, ate the pigs and 


poultry, trampled down the grass, robbed | 


the orchards and the corn fields, and plun- 
dered the houses. In November, 1776, Wash- 


ington, with thirty-five hundred soldiers, | 


entered Newark on his retreat through New 
Jersey, and remained encamped for six days. 
On the morning of November 28 Washing- 
ton marched out of Newark in a southwest- 
erly direction, and Lord Cornwallis and his 
army marched pompously in from New York. 


The British officers quartered themselves in | 


the best houses, and demanded the best fur- 
niture to make their rooms comfortable. 
When they moved on, they took the furni- 
ture along with their luggage. A British 
garrison was left in Newark until after the 
battle of Trenton. Both officers and sol- 
diers committed so many outrageous acts 
that a volunteer company was secretly form- 


ed to punish them 
whenever an oppor. 
tunity should oc ir. 
These volunteers 
were furnished py 
the Newark women 
with tow frocks and 
pantaloons dyed bli 
—which was the or. 
igin of the name 
“ Jersey Blues”—and 
were commanded by 
Captain Littell, who 
distinguished him. 
self by many dar 
exploits. 

On the day the Brit. 
ish . garrison aban- 
doned Newark and 
marched to Eliza- 
beth, it was noted 
that a detachment 

was sent toward Connecticut Farms, 
purpose not known. Captain Littell 
and his Blues speedily followed them. 
Coming suddenly upon the unsuspect- 
ing enemy, Littell ambushed a few men 
in their rear, and appeared in front 
with the rest of his force, and de- 
manded an instant surrender. They 
turned to escape, and finding them 
selves thwarted, laid down their arms 
without firing a gun. The British 
general was exasperated by thei: 
capture, and ordered out a body of 
Hessians to avenge the affront; but 
Littell goaded them by spirited at- 
tacks, without special exposure to his 
own men, until he had them driven 
|into a wretched swamp, where he com- 
| pelled them to surrender to greatly inferior 
numbers. Mortified beyond measure at this 
|second discomfiture, a troop of horse was 
}sent to annihilate the “rebel devils;” but 
they in turn were routed, and sought safety 
in flight. A Tory was finally persuaded, 
through the offer of a large reward, to lead 
three hundred troops to Littell’s house in 
the night for the purpose of catching him 
|off his guard. As they were preparing to 
storm the dwelling, they were attacked in 
the rear so sharply as to be driven precipi- 
tately away. While collecting their scat- 
| tered forces in the road below, Littell, who 
had formed an ambuscade along a fence 
line, fired upon them, and the commande: 
fell. In the confusion and darkness they 
were unable to form any estimate of the 
number of their assailants, and fled like 
| their predecessors. 

| With the first outbreak of hostilities a 
Committee of Public Safety was appointed 
in Newark, and in session almost daily. It 
was presided over by Dr. William Burnet, 
who was soon appointed Surgeon-General 
of the American army. He was stationed 
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it West Point at the time of Arnold’s defec- 
son. and was one of the officers who were sit- 
ting with the latter at table when the news 

ame that a spy had been captured below. 

Dr. Burnet’s son, Major Ichabod Burnet, 

of Newark, was one of the aids of General 

Greene, and the messenger who was sent to 

communicate the intelligence of his fate to | 
Major André, and attend him to the place of 

execution. Major Burnet became a special 

favorite of Lafayette, and when the latter | 
sited this country in 1825 he is said to 

,ve kissed the miniature likeness of the 

bovish officer with profound emotion. Dr. 

Burnet was of great service to the country. | 
He founded a military hospital, and at the 

close of the war was made judge of the} 
Court of Common Pleas, and president of 

the State Medical Society. He was a grand- 

son of the celebrated prelate Bishop Burnet, | 
and, like him, a man of remarkable force of 
character. His son, Judge Jacob Burnet, 
was one of the founders of Cincinnati and 
one of the chief formers of the State Con- | 
stitution of Ohio. Another son, David, was | 
the President of Texas when it was a re-| 
public. 

Among those who joined the army and 
won special notice was William 8. Penning- | 
ton, afterward Governor of the State. He 
was quite young, and his first service was 
18 a non-commissioned officer in a company 
of artillery. In one of the battles General | 
Knox found him almost alone, loading and | 
firing a piece of artillery with such signal 
bravery that he procured his promotion at 
once to the rank of first lieutenant of an 
artillery company in the field. 

The Ogdens were divided. Judge David | 
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Ogden, of Newark (who had recently been 
commissioned Chief Justice of the Province), 
with one or two others, remained loyal to the 
king, and retired to New York, while Aaron 
Ogden, of Elizabeth (afterward Governor of 
the State and president of the Cincinnati), 
Matthias Ogden, the celebrated brigadier- 
general, and many other branches of this 
great family, took up arms in defense of the 
country. There were innumerable skirmish- 
es and tragic scenes in and about Newark and 
Elizabeth, the half of which couid never be 
told. The battle of Springfield was perhaps 
one of the most memorable on record. It 
was during the heat of the contest that Rev. 
Mr. Caldwell, the chaplain of one of the Eliz- 
abethtown regiments, finding that the men 
were getting short of wadding for their fire- 
locks, galloped to the church near by and 


| brought back an armful of psalm-books, 


shouting, as he handed them around, “ Now 


| put Watts into them, boys!” 


The winter of 1780 was noted for the se- 
The rivers, Newark 
Bay, and even the harbor of New York, were 
closed with solid ice. An army; with all its 
artillery and baggage, could cross as easily 
as upon the firm earth. The most terrific 
storms added to the distress of the inhabit- 
ants, the snow piling up in every direction. 
No approach to such freezing temperature 
has been known in this climate since that 
time, except in 1822, when the North River 
was frozen over, so that persons crossed to 
Jersey City on the ice for three days, and a 
sutler’s shop was established midway for re- 
freshments. 

The situation of Newark rendered it a 
shining mark for foraging and marauding 
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parties. The British troops came over from 
New York in 1777, and plundered every house 
of any consequence in the place. They en- 
tered the Ogden mansion, on the corner of 
Broad and Court streets, then one of the 
most costly private homes in the State, and 
stripped it of every thing. They ripped 
open beds and scattered the feathers in the 
air in order to take the ticks along with 
them for clothing. They pulled a danger- 
ously sick son of Justice John Ogden out of 
his bed and grossly abused him, broke desks 
and furniture which were too heavy to carry 
off, wantonly destroying important papers. 
The more they were entreated to desist, the 
more indecent they became. They burned 
the next house. It belonged to Benjamin 


| air from the Presbyterian church in Eliza. 
| beth, which had been fired by another Brit- 
| ish party unknown to the Newark Visitors 
| The latter were alarmed, and hastily ni 
| treated, taking along with them several 
prisoners who had been captured in at. 
tempting to defend their families, among 
| whom was Judge Joseph Hedden, one oj 
| the Committee of Public Safety, who was 
| compelled to follow the soldiers on the jc, 
| in his night-shirt. Just before they reached 
Powles Hook a blanket was thrown about 
him, but he died in a few days in conse- 
| quence of his inhuman treatment. 
| Many a brave patriot sleeps his last sleep 
|in the old grave-yard “behind the old par- 
| sonage,” on Broad Street; that is, he did 


PILE OF GRAVE-STONES IN OLD CEMETERY. 


Coe, who, with his aged wife, was insulted 
with such fury that they fled through the 
back-door for their lives. Mr. Coe threw a 
bag of gold into a patch of weeds as he ran, 


which was subsequently recovered. The | 
houses of Samuel Pennington and Josiah | 


Beach were robbed of every thing, even to 


the family clothes. The Tories fared no| 


better than their neighbors. Some of them 
had their shoes taken from their feet. On 


another occasion, January 25, 1780, 500 Brit- | 


ish troops came over in the night on the ice. 


After helping themselves to every thing they | 
wanted and many things they did not want, | 


| 


and distressing the inhabitants generally, 
they burned the academy on the Upper 


sleep there until the resurrection which was 
instituted a few years ago by the march of 
improvement. A smooth passageway now 
leads from street to street through this sa- 
cred inclosure, and a great pile of ancient 
headstones upon one side of it tells the 
story which my pen refuses to reveal 
Standing beside this expressive pile, my eye 
| fell upon the following epitaph: 
Here lyeth the reliques 

Of a real saint 
Who suffered much for Christ 

And did not faint 
And when his race was run 

Ending his story 
He sweetly passed through death 

To endless glory. 


Green. Just then the flames shot into the! Patrick Falconer aged 33 years died June 27, 1672. 
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A few graves still remain undisturbed, but 
the dark stones which mark them lean this 
way and that, as if in perpetual expectancy 
of the same fate as their fellows. The red 


prick walls on every side are totally devoid | 


of reverence. Men whistle while they make 
chairs and pianos in the overlooking win- 
dows. The heroes of the past are forgotten. 

Another and less ancient burial-place is 
in the rear of the First Presbyterian Church, 
opposite. It is overgrown with rank grass, 
and now and then a monument cants side- 
ways, and a head-stone has toppled over, 
but its finely cut marble, its soft shade, and 
its fresh flowers show that it is in sympathy 
with the present generation. It has, how- 
ever, an atmosphere of unrest, as if it could 





lavished freely in all directions. Mount 
Pleasant is more cheerful than Greenwood, 
and it has the same general appearance of 
respectability and comfort. 

It was many years after the Revolution 
before Newark recovered from her losses. 
Prior to the commencement of the present 
century few buildings of importance had 
been erected, and the population numbered 
less than three thousand. There were but 
two churches, and the town shepherd tend- 
ed his flocks in pastoral style. Hotels were 
in the ascendant, however, and Newark was 
better supplied in that particular than she 
has ever been since. ‘Po-day the city of one 
hundred and thirty thousand inhabitants 
can not boast of a single hotel of any note. 


A BIT OF GERMANTOWN.—([SEE PAGE 675.) 


not repose perfect confidence in the spirit | The Gifford House, owned by Archer Gifferd, 
of the age. Ominous-looking edifices hover | corner of Broad and Market streets, was for 
painfully near. The whir of machinery and | many years as well known to Southerners 
the screech of the locomotive disturb the | as the St. Nicholas at a later date. It was 
silence and covertly threaten all peaceful | the head-quarters of gentlemen of fortune 
slumber. Who can predict that the final] who hunted for amusement; upon its sign 
waking is far remote? was painted a pack of hounds, with the 

Mount Pleasant is one of several ceme-| sportsmen on horseback arrived at the 
teries in the city and vicinity, and occupies | death, the fortunate hunter holding the 
about forty acres of fine rolling land on the | fox by the hind-legs. The Alling House, 
Passaic River. It is laid out with great| on Broad just below Fair Street, was not- 
taste, and has all the harmony and pleas- | able as the residence of several conspicuous 
antness of a park. The monuments are no-| Frenchmen, among them Chateaubriand, 
ticeable for their variety and beauty. Or-| who there conceived The Genius of Chris- 
namental trees thickly shade the winding | tianity—one of the most impressive displays 
avenues, and flowering shrubbery is dis-| of his intelligence. Talleyrand, the exiled 
posed and cultivated with care. Money is| Bishop of Autun, spent the greater part of 
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==) During the Postmaster-Gep. 
/, eralship of Gideon Granger, 
serious irregularities occurred 

in the distribution of letters: 

and as the business was not 

yet systematized, with its 
agents, detectives, etc., he q 
termined.to travel in disguise 

over his mail-routes, in ord r 
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8OENE OUTSIDE THE MARKET.—([SEE PAGE 676.) 


the time between 1792 and 1795 in the same 
house, and is said to have taken lessons in 
chair-making, and to have taught a class in 
French. 


IV, 

The first Newark banking institution, 
which was the only one of the kind in the 
State for many years, was chartered in 1804. 
Judge Elisha Boudinot was its first presi- 
dent, and William Whitehead, the father of 
William A. Whitehead, the New Jersey his- 
torian, was the first cashier. The bank was 
opened in the front parlor of the private resi- 
dence of Judge Smith Burnet; and as a per- 
petual menace to robbers, two great knives 
and two large horse-pistols were placed in 
bold relief upon the mantel. 

It is within the last half century that New- 
ark has taken a leap forward and multiplied 
her population at least fourteen times. The 
same period has wrought the change in the 
facilities for communication with New York. 
The nine-mile road was a little more than a 
protracted pile of logs and stones, and the 
only public conveyance a huge, unwieldy 
vehicle with a long body hung upon iron 
jacks. The stage-coach carried the mail. 





to discover what contractor 
was remiss in the perform. 
ance of his obligations. Gen. 
eral Cumming, the New Jersey 
mail contractor, was privately 
informed of the movements of 
his superior by a friend in the 
General Post-office, and in- 
structed his negro driver how 
to proceed when he should 
happen to have a passenger 
answering to a certain de- 
scription. Not long after, 
Granger entered the stage at 
Powles Hook (now Jersey 
City), and Sambo, with a wise 
countenance, mounted to his 
seat, and gathering up his 
reins gave his horses a tre- 
mendous crack of his long 
whip. Away they bounded 
with fearful celerity over 
the corduroy road. Presently 
Granger put his head through 
the window and requested the 
driver to go slower. “Can 
not do it, Sir; I drive the 
United States mail,” was the 
reply, accompanied by anoth- 
er crack of the whip over 
the heads of the leaders. Again and again 
did Granger beg and implore the obdurate 
darky to moderate his speed, and every 
time came the response, “Can not do it, 
Sir; I drive the United States mail,” with 
renewed application of the whip. Granger 
did not recover from the bruises of his John 
Gilpin ride for weeks, and was quite satis- 
fied that one contract was honestly fulfilled. 

The two cities are now connected by four 
railroads, over which one hundred and two 
regular passenger trains pass each way dai- 
ly. The people of Newark can, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, take their choice 
of eight railroad trains which will leave 
for New York within three-quarters of an 
hour. 

The entrance to Newark from New York 
by either of these modern routes presents a 
bewildering scene. Ugly yellow and brown 
wood and dingy brick buildings of every 
size and style since the flood seem to run 
together and overlap each other in one 
magnificent hodge-podge of dust and buzz. 
Tall chimneys, which I am free to pronounce 
the most inveterate smokers in the known 
world, are chasing each other like a band 
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of rowdies. One of the younger and more 
daring of the railroad companies has seen 
nod of the roofs; you can look down as 
{I 
rie But you are none the wiser for the 
looking. The fault is not in the want of 
conspicuous sigus—rather in their count- 
less number. They misplace themselves 
for your mystification. ‘‘ MALT” stares in 
oreat letters from the front of a church- 
organ establishment, and “ RUBBER-COATED 
HARNESS TRIMMINGS” from the middle of a 
umber yard. That is, as near as you can 
fix it in your mind after the train stops. 


s 


Almost every thing is made in Newark | 
Take a tour among 
the workshops, and you will no longer won- 


that is made by man. 


der why Newark banks never fail, why New- 
ark insurance companies are the safest in 
the country, and why Newark officials rare- 
ly steal. You will speedily learn to enjoy 
the 
novelty of treading upon a sound financial 
basis. There are prodigious manufactories 
of hats, sitks, iron-ware, soap, tin, brushes, 
steam-engines, and whatever else is required 
the civilized 

millions of our race. 

The records of the 
Patent-office show 
that Newark has 
contributed more 
useful inventions to 
industrial progress 
than any other 
American city. In 
one year (1873) up- 
ward of one hun- 
dred patents were 
issued to Newarkers 
In the iron 
and machinery fac- 
tories you are con- 
stantly surprised 
with the inestima- 
ble benefits confer- 
red upon modern 
society by invent- 
ive minds. Herbert 
Cottrell originated 
a wonder- working 
machine, called the 
diamond stone band 
saw, which will cut 
stone of any hard- 
ness quite as read- 
ily as the com- 
mon saw separates 
wood. He origina- 
ted another ma- 
chine by which any 
kind of stone may 
be ornamented ac- 
cording to the fan- 
cy of the architect ; 
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by 


alone. 


‘+ to elevate its track into the neighbor- | 


om a balloon into the wilderness of facto- | 


untidy streets and sidewalks in the | 
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and also a polishing machine, which is the 
most perfect device known for polishing 
level and irregular stone surfaces. 
The making of telegraph instruments has 
beer attended with important inventions. 
Thomas A. Edison originated the Gold and 
Stock Exchange indicator, used in Wall 
Street. Thirty-six hundred of these have 
been made in Newark during the last three 
years, many of which have been exported to 
Europe, where their use is constantly in- 
creasing. Mr. Edison also invented the 
quadruplex telegraph, by which device four 
| messages are sent over one wire in various 
directions at the same moment without in- 
terference with each other. The most im- 
portant result of Mr. Edison’s genius and 
inventive skill, however, is the American 
automatic telegraph system, by which one 
wire is made to transmit as much intelli- 
gence as thirty or more Morse wires. It is 
successfully working between New York 
and Washington, and in the British Post- 
office between London and Dublin, and upon 
|the submarine telegraph from Falmouth, 
| England, to Vigo, Spain. 
| The Baxter steam-engine is another out- 
growth of Newark genius. The 
inventor has recently achieved 
a still greater success in the ap- 
plication of steam in propelling 
canal-boats, for which the Legis- 
lature of New York has awarded 
him a prize of $100,000. Walte1 
M. Conger has through skillful 
inventions developed the man- 
ufacture of tea-trays and stove 
platforms. He has originated 
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several valuable machines, among which 
s a saw for cutting irregular bevels on 


riage manufactories of Newark have rev- 
olutionized the whole art of carriage mak- 
ing throughout the world by introducing 
nearly every improvement of the last two- 
thirds of a century. The gold and silver 
smelting and refining works excel, in the 
amount and quality of their productions, 
those of any other city in the land. Sad- 
dlery and hardware have been the means of 
distributing immense wealth. The great 
India rubber factories have a world-wide 
reputation. The manufacture of celluloid 
has become an important industry. This 
new material is produced by a chemical 
process from cellulose, one of the substances 
which constitute the cellular tissue of 
plants, being that which forms the walls or 
sides of the vegetable cells. It is solid, 
hard, and elastic. 


tint. It is adapted to take the place of 
hard rubber, and is substituted for ivory, 
coral, amber, and jet. 
plates, combs, jewelry, harness, and many 
other trimmings. 
industry is the production of the celebrated 
“Russia leather.” 
but the genuine article, the distinguishing 


imparted from certain chem 
icals used in dyeing, SUPposer 
to give it greater durability 
and complete freedom fro, 
the ravages of insects. Buy; I 
must not dwell longer wyo; 
the Newark industries, w),j, h 
are legion. I might easily 4)) 
avolume. I will only add in 
this connection that New irk 
has the largest morocco fae. 
tories and the most important 
button-works in the United 
States. 

Newark illustrates the value 
of morals in art. Her produ: 
tions are of uniform excel- 
lence, and they are of such 

diversity that an industria] 
exhibition is one of the estab- 
lished institutions of the city. 
It has been specially success 
ful, attracting national at- 
tention. Its buildings are 
large, covering some two 
acres. They are fitted up 
handsomely, and the display 
is such that it is a perpetual 
source of wonder to the visitor 
how a single city can furnish 
so large a variety of manufac- 
tured articles from her own 
limits. A similar result would 
hardly be possible in any other city in the 


rom 


| world. 
. > ~ ] 
the outer rims of oblong wooden frames | 
for stove platforms. The immense car- 





It is transparent, like | 
| . 

pale amber, and may be colored any hue or | esting than numerous. 

| suffering poor are as fully met as elsewhere, 

It is used in dental | 


A recently established | 


Except at the exposition, Newark affords 
very slight facilities for evening entertain- 
ment. Concerts and lectures have a fair 
share of patronage during the winter sea- 
son, and one theatre is sustained. New 
York is too conveniently near, however, for 
the encouragement of artists and actors, 
and Newark is well educated, and exacting 
as far as real excellence is concerned. The 
press of Newark is cordially supported in 
the production of several daily and weekly 
journals, notwithstanding the influx of the 
New York papers with their triple sheets. 
Newark has a well-appointed library con- 
taining over 20,000 carefully selected vol- 
umes, and it occupies a centrally located 
and pleasant edifice of its own. The New 
Jersey Historical Society (a State institu- 
tion) has its home and its library here, and 
the latter is a favorite resort for scholars. 

The charities of Newark are more inter- 
The wants of the 


which leads me to observe that cases of 
extreme destitution are less frequent than 
in most of our large cities. I visited the 
Orphan Asylum and the Foster Home, and 


| one or two kindred institutions which have 


It is not an imitation, | arisen since the beginning of the century. 


The Foster Home has just -celebrated its 


characteristic of which is a peculiar odor, | twenty-seventh birthday with an elegant 
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new brick building in the upper part of the | 


oity. It reminded me of a beautiful portrait, 
hv Rembrandt Peale, of the gifted founder of 
the first charitable society of Newark. It 
was Mrs. Kinney, the daughter of Dr. Will- 
am Burnet, and mother of Hon. William B. 
Kinney—a lady who was a star in the social 
and intellectual world of her day, as well 
as a writer and a theologian. It was she 
who instituted the first Sabbath-schools in 
the city. When Mrs. Washington traveled 
from Virginia to Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1775, in her own conveyance—“ ¢ 
ind four, with black postilions in scarlet 
and white liveries’—she spent the night 
of November 29 at the house of Dr. William 
Burnet, on Broad Street; and Mrs. Kinney, 
then in her sweet teens, was one of “the 
party of ladies and gentlemen” who escort- 
ed Mrs. Washington toward Dobb’s Ferry 
the next morning, she occupying a seat be- 
side the latter in her carriage. Fourteen 
years later, when Mrs. Washington journey- 
ed to New York from Mount Vernon to join 
her husband after he was elected President 
of the United States, Mrs. Kinney was one 
of the honored few who attended her from 
Philadelphia to Elizabeth. She was on fa- 
miliar terms with the ladies of the “ Repub- 
lican Court,” but her tendencies were chief- 
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A wondrous tide of Germans has flooded 
Newark, dropping into all the vacant lots 
about the factories, and spreading itself 
over the flats to the east and the hills to 


| the southwest, until it numbers about one- 


| third of the voting population. 


Between 


| the years 1850 and 1860 the increase was 


| of the city. 
| square is 


ninety per cent. The German quarter on 
the hills is one of the interesting features 
A section of nearly two miles 
a snug, compact, well-paved city 


> 


| within a city, giving evidence of neither 


a chariot | 





ly in the direction of Christian usefulness. | 


She was some years in Cincinnati, where 
she was active in founding institutions of 
benevolence, which have been almost 
fruitful as her labors of love in Newark. 


poverty nor riches. TheGermans who dwell 
here are chiefly employed in the factories, 
and nearly all own their houses. They 
built to suit their convenience, at odd dates 
and with varied means, hence there is very 
little uniformity in the blocks. They live 
economically, and save money. German 
habits and German customs appear on ev- 
ery side. The women carry heavy bundles, 
great baskets, and sometimes barrels, upon 
their heads. At noon you will see women 
and children running across the streets and 
up and down with pitchers in their hands. 
They are going for lager-beer to drink with 
their dinners, which is as indispensable as 
the dinner itself. And none of them need 
to go far. There are eight or ten immense 
breweries within the district. One, no lar- 
ger, perhaps, than the others, has a sub-cel- 
lar, arched after the manner of the Cincin- 
nati wine-cellars, and extending to a great 


| distance under the buildings and sidewalks, 


capable of containing fifteen thousand hogs- 


COCKLOFT HALL. 
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heads of the foaming beverage. The prepa- 


ration of this article for the market requires 
incessant and skilled labor. You have but 
to see the kettle boil—containing one hun- 
dred and fifty barrels—and observe the 
nicety with which every detail of the work 
is conducted, to convince you that art, if 
not poetry, may flourish among hops. 

Wherever there is room, the Germans 
have gardens, and raise vegetables for the 
Newark market. At early dawn the women 
may be seen driving their one-horse wagons 
into town. By-the-way, the Newark mar- 
ket is a curiosity. The building proper is 
constructed over the canal, east from Broad 
Street the length of a block. The hucksters 
have their stands outside in Broad Street. 
Under a great shed to the right of the mar- | 
ket building, the women, perched on high 
seats, with their wares carefully arranged 
about them, knit while their customers 
gather. 

Newark takes pride, and justly, in her 


But I must pass on. The suburbs are al. 
most as interesting as the city itself. The 
shores of the Passaic, for instance, northe; 
ly from the bridge, are lined with historjca) 
mansions and associations. In early times 
a large estate was owned upon the east by 
a brother of General Wolfe, of Quebee mem. 
ory, who was a sportsman, ond laid ; 
great deer parks, and beautified his prop. 
erty with the choicest of flowers and trees 
One of the first objects of interest as you 
leave the smoke of the town is “ Kearny 
Castle,” as it is called, the stately home of 
the late brave and lamented General Philip 
Kearny. It is situated in the midst of 
acres of dense shade, reached by a winding 
avenue from the main street. 

Nearly opposite, upon the western bank 
of the river, stands the famous old mansion 
known as “Cockloft Hall.” The main part 
of the building is over one hundred and tifty 
years old, although it has been pieced and 
modernized until “Pinder Cockloft” him- 
self would hardly recognize it should he re- 
turn. It was built by the Gouverneurs, a 
New York family of Huguenot origin, who 
owned an extensive plantation in the vi- 


it 
yu 


| cinity, and through whom it descended to 
|Gouverneur Kemble. The latter, a bache- 


lor, resided there for many years with his 


servants, at which period it was the favor- 


| ite resort of Irving, Paulding, and other of 


the literati of New York, and it was where 
the witty papers were concocted which 


|monthly appeared “to vex and charm the 


SUMMER-HOUSBE, OOOKLOFT HALL. 


public schools. They are of the same gen- 
eral character as those of New York and 
Boston and the other large cities, but in 
some of the methods of instruction, partic- 
ularly in the lower departments, they excel | 
them all. Perfect order reigns. It is said | 
that the German children are more easily 
disciplined than any other class. Three 
schools, one of which has a thousand pu- 
pils, are composed chiefly of this element, 
and there is a plentiful sprinkling of it else- 
where. It is well that the system of public | 
education receives such careful attention, 
for, with the exception of the Newark Acad- 
emy, the city contains no private schools 
of any importance. 

I have not forgotten that Newark has a | 
Board of Trade, which has reached the prom- 
ising age of seven years, or that the city | 
can go to rest on winter nights with the 
consciousness of possessing one of the best- | 
organized Fire Departments in the country. | 


town.” The summer-house, so often quot 
ed, has passed away, but a pencil sketch 
was secured by Mr. Whitehead just before 
its final demolition for the opening of a new 
street. It was octagonal in shape, some 
eighteen feet in diameter, elaborately orna- 
mented, its door opening upon the Passaic. 
Its three windows looked inland, that the 
proprietor, as Irving says, “might have all 
views upon his own land, and be beholden 
to no man for a prospect.” A fish pond be- 
side it had been made by blowing up a bed 
of rocks; “for,” continued Irving, “although 
the river runs at about one hundred yards’ 
distance from the house, and was well stored 
with fish, there was nothing like having 
things to one’s self.” The little edifice had 


|a private wine-cellar and the most accom- 


modating of easy-chairs. The old cherry 


| trunk, which was immortalized by the gen- 


ius of Irving, is still preserved in front of 


| the mansion. 


Just north of Mount Pleasant Cemetery 
is where Henry William Herbert—“ Frank 
Forester”’—dwelt among the gloomy cedars. 
and came to his tragic end. Across the river. 


| again, you come to the birth-place of Major 


Jack Downing; and elegant country-seats 
spring upon your notice at every turn. 

The old Schuyler mansion, opposite Belle- 
ville, is one of the most ancient of the land- 


mal 
the 
er 1 





NEW 


marks. It was built about the middle of 
the last century, as you will quickly discov- 
er if you enter its main hall—some twenty 
fet in width, with antique paneling—and 
ascend its grand old-fashioned winding 
staircase. All the brick used in the con- 
struction of the edifice was imported from 
Holland, and the mortar was a year old. 


Arent Schuyler, the brother of Colonel Peter | 


Schuyler, the first Mayor of Albany, bought 
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down and recall to memory what you have 
seen along its banks, and wonder if you 
shall ever be thirsty again. But hark! the 


| bridge tender is explaining about the pumps 


and the reservoirs and the filters, and you, 
adding it to your stock of information on 
hand, viz., that a lump of ice will purify the 
most impure water, will possess your soul 
with silence. Bloomfield and Montclair lie 
| west of Belleville, and are much larger vil- 


large tract of land in this vicinity in 1695. 
He soon after took up his residence here. 
One day a negro slave who was plowing 
turned up a greenish heavy stone. He took 
it to his master, who sent it to England for 
analyzation. It was found to contain eighty 
per cent. of copper. The avenue to wealth 
was at once seized upon, and great quantities 
of the ore were shipped to the Bristol cop- 
per and brass works in England. Schuyler, 
wishing to reward the lucky slave, told him 
to name three things which he most desired, 
and they should be given him. The inno- 
cent fellow asked, first, that he might re- | 
main with his master as long as he lived; | 
second, that he might have all the tobacco | 
he could smoke; and third, that he might | 
have a dressing-gown like his master’s, with | 
big brass buttons. “Oh, ask for something | 
of value,” said Schuyler. The negro hesi- 
tated a few minutes, then added, “ Please 
give me a little more tobacco.” 

Colonel Peter Schuyler and Colonel John 
Schuyler, the two sons of Arent Schuyler, 
were both men of mark. John continued 
the working of the mines, and in 1761 
an engine was brought out from England 
to facilitate operations. To superintend | 
this engine came Josiah Hornblower, the 
father of the late Chief Justice Hornblow- 
er, of Newark. An officer visiting Colonel 
John Schuyler at his residence on the Pas- 
saic in 1776 gives us a glimpse of the man- 
ner of life of the family, who had fifty or 
sixty negro slaves, besides other servants. | 
He describes the eminences, the groves, the 
lawns, the ornamental gardens, and the deer | 
parks, containing “one hundred and sixty 
head of deer,” as being very magnificent. | town of Newark to this point in 1681, but 
Colonel Peter Schuyler distinguished him- | as late as 1696 but two families lived here 
self in the French war, and was one of the | —Deacon Azariah Crane (whose wife was a 
heroes who entered Montreal when that | daughter of Robert Treat) and Edward Ball. 
city surrendered to the British in 1760. His | In 1718 the first religious organization was 
daughter Catharine was the first wife of | formed, called the “Mountain Society,” 
Archibald Kennedy, Earl of Casselis. which was the germ of the First Presbyte- 

A bridge across the Passaic, built by the | rian Church of Orange. 
three counties which come to a point here—| By horse-car, from the corner of Broad 
Essex, Hudson, and Bergen—will bring you | and Market streets to Orange proper (there 
to Belleville, a pleasant little village of two|are some eight or nine railroad stations 
thousand people and five churches, which | among the Oranges), the time is forty min- 
was once within the limits of Newark. ,The | utes. You will be puzzled to know where 
Jersey City Water-works are established | Newark ends and Orange begins, for it is 
near this bridge, and those of Newark a lit- | one continuous city to the end of the route. 
tle further on. You stop to ask if all the | Orange is, however, a city of homes—I might 
people of these places drink out of the Pas- | say with propriety a city of villas. There 
saic River. Then you cast your eye up and | is no business done here beyond what sup- 


|lages. Montclair is the higher land of the 
| two, and is building up rapidly. 

The Oranges—a whole orchard of them— 
are beyond, due west of Newark, and occupy 
;even more territory than the latter place; 
| it was formerly called ‘“ Newark Mountain.” 

A highway was laid out by order of the 


PETER SOHUYLER. 
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plie s local necessities, except the mannfac- 


ture of hats in some twenty-five factories. 
Its citizens are chiefly wealthy New York- 
ers, and those from other cities who love the 
beauties of natural scenery and plenty of 
It is located on a succession of hills 
ry 
Upon the 
side of the mountain nestles Llewellyn Park, 


room. 


running north and south parallel with ¢ 
picturesque chain of mountains. 

which care and cost have brought to 
charming degree of perfection. 
ain is every 
cottages, surrounded by 
grounds. 

handsome church 
adorn almost 
to dull 
that there 
hundred 


edifices, which 
every block. 
statistics, you 


seem 


scend will 


inhabitants. You will also 
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smitten with the spirit of inquiry as to 


why the little red line on the map which | 


encircles the city is girt so tight, when there 
is so much more to take in. Let me tell 
you that the Oranges have had their little 
private quarrels, and it is hardly fair to 
make investigations. 

By a slightly circuitous route from Orange 
along the outskirts of Newark and through 


the pretty village of Irvington, you come to | 


Elizabeth. 
abethtown, 


Not the “old borough” of Eliz- 
which was incorporated with 


much pemp and circumstance in 1740, but | 


a revised city of twenty prosperous years, 
with all the modern improvements. It con- 
tains searcely a tenth of its early territory, 
one town after another having been gradu- 
ated from its borders; but what it has lost | 
in acres it has made up in population. It | 


a 
The mount- 
where dotted with castles and 
highly cultivated 
Driving through Orange, you will 
be attracted by the number of unique and 
to 
But if you de- 
discover 
is only one to every six or seven 


be 
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is the dépét of a considerable commerce, 
and spacious warehouses, extensive mann. 
factories, attractive cottages, and elegant 
mansions have sprung up in every quarter, 
These last are planted up and down the 
| smooth, wide, leafy streets, in a manner 
most pleasing to the fastidious eye. ) 
abeth, although originally settled by th, 
same Puritan stock as Newark, shortly re 
ceived accessions to its population fron 
England and Scotland, who were sacred} 
taught to believe in the divine right of 
kings. Hence there were two elements, by 
no means congenial, for the organization of 
social, political, and religious institutions 
For many years Elizabeth was the large; 
and more notable place. It was the resi- 
dence of the Governors and the officers of 
the government. It was where the General 
Assembly met until 1682, when it com- 
|menced its alternations between Perth Am- 
| boy and Burlington. Elizabeth established 
the first schools of importance in the State, 
|and from that time until the present it has 
been a favorite seat of learning. Its pri- 
vate schools are excellent, and so numerous 
as to supply the deficiency of its industrial 
neighbor. Elizabeth bas through all its his- 
tory been the residence of persons of distine- 
|tion. Some few houses are standing which 
| would furnish the key to a whole chapter 
|of memories. ‘ Liberty Hall,” the home of 
| Governor William Livingston, who guided 
the State through its perils during the 
| Revolution, is by no means the least among 
them. 

Perhaps Newark, with her aspiring tend- 
encies, will yet spread forth her arms and 
embrace the whole of Essex and Hudson 
counties. It would be no more wonderful 
than the events of the last half century. 


Z- 


1 
| 
| 
} 





LAOCOON. 

A GNARLED and massive oak log, shapeless, old, 
| Hewed down of late from yonder hill-side gray 
Grotesquely curved, across our hearth-stone lay ; 
About it, serpent-wise, the red flames rolled 
In writhing convolutions; fold on fold 

They grept and clung, with slow, portentous 

sway 





| Of deadly coils; or in malignant play, 

Keen tongues outflashed, ’twixt vaporous gloom 
and gold. 

Lo! as I gazed, from out tuat flaming gyre 

| There loomed a wild, weird Image, all astrain 

| With strangled limbs, hot brow, and eyeballs 
«dire, 

| Big with the anguish of the bursting brain: 

| Laoc oon’s form, Laocoon’s fateful pain— 

| A frescoed dream on flickering walls of fire! 

Pau. H. Hayne. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S STORIES OF OLD LAOE. 


“ Here the needle plies its busy task ; 
The pattern grows, the well-depicted flower, 
Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn, 
Unfolds its blossom; bude, and leaves, and sprigs, 
And curling tendrils gracefully disposed, 
Follow the nimble fingers of the fair— 
A wreath that can not fade, of flowers that blow 
With most success when all besides decay.” 

—Cowrker: The Winter Evening. 


“ Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store— 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day— 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light.” 

—Cowrer. 


| bosom over an inside kerchief of the finest 
| and sheerest white lawn, and a cap tomatch, 
with neatly crimped borders, guiltless of 
| lace, or that exquisite embroidery which my 
| grandmother wrought so swiftly with her 
long shining needles; and secondly, as the 
original of the portrait of a wondrously 
lovely girl that hung on the unpainted walls 
of the quaint, old-fashioned, Frenchified 
house in which my eyes first saw the light. 
Such old ladies as my grandmother exist no 
longer; they have passed away like the 
|fashions of her gown and cap. On the 
| wrinkled faces of the old ladias of to-day 


AM glad that my grandmother was a/| dwells no such summer calm of golden char- 


lovely old lady,’and that she had been 


in her day a beauty; that she is embalmed | beamed from her soft eyes. 
in my memory, first as a sweet-tempered, 


| ity as smiled on my grandmother’s lips and 
And yet she 


| had been a beauty. For the portrait on 


gentle-mannered woman, as unpretending| the wall was that of a woman not only 
in her words and ways as she was in her| rarely beantiful, but of one who might have 


plain black gowns, always made in the same | been the admiration of courtly circles. 


The 


style, with a French pelerine crossed on her | beautiful French blonde hair, arranged 4 le 
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Pompadour ; the brown eyes to match, mod- | 


estly veiled by their long lashes; the lovely | 
contour of the face and bosom, which was, | 
in fact, too fully exposed for modesty by the 
ow, square corsage of her dress, trimmed | 
with fine laces of old Venice point; the | 
jewels in the ears and the rich necklace | 
told the story that my grandmother had | 
een in her day a ball-room, if not a court, 
elle. And the traditional beauty, by rights, | 
always becomes the cross old beldame (grand- | 
mother) living her petty triumphs over again, 
and bitterly railing at the changes that | 
have taken place since she was young. But 
sometimes the story of a life’s discipline is 
told in one little incident. 
“Grandmamma,” I said one day as I sat 


and womanly accomplishment of “ Working 
with the needle curiously.” The wheels ana 
open cut-works with which she adorned her 
daughters’ and her granddaughters’ pes: 
gowns were filled in with exquisite 
stitches, the art of making which jis 
lost. The illustration on this page repr 
sents one specimen of my grandmothers 
open cut-work. Much of the patience, » 
tleness, and reticence which the practic 
that tedious work tauzht is lost with the 
lost stitches. 

My grandmother wore no laces when ] 
was a little girl, but wondrous were 
treasures of antique points—d'Angleterre 
and Malines, d’Argentan and Venise and 
d’Alengon—which were contained in many 


ice 


how 


the 


OPEN OUT-WORK, SIXTEENTH OENTURY. 


at her knee, “ why did you look down when | 
your portrait was painting ?” 
A faint flush rose in her faded cheek, and 
she smiled. 
“ Because my mother made me wear that | 
low-necked dress,” she replied, “and I could | 
not look the young portrait painter in the 
face while I wore such a dress. It was not | 
modest.” 
“Who was the painter, grandma ?” 
“He was not your grandpapa, my dear” | 
—and she sighed, but smiled again, and add- 
ed, “‘but he might have been.” 
How many noble men, how many lovely | 
women, have been made so by an early dis- 
appointment ! 


My grandmother was educated in a French | 
There she learned the excellent | 


convent. 


a beautiful box that had been sent to her 
from time to time during her tifty years’ res- 
idence in America by her sister, my grand- 
aunt Ursule, who lived in Paris. These 
passed into the hands of her children and 
their children, but I began the study of 
my subject—lace—poring over them forty 
years ago, before the family distribution 
began. Some of those laces were then four 
hundred years old, heir-looms that had been 
handed down from mothers to daughters 
for generations. Most of my grandmoth- 


| er’s laces are lost now, but the beauty of 


the few that have been preserved is as 
much above that of any modern lace pro- 
duction as a cathedral of the first three cen- 
turies after the Renaissance surpasses in 
the grandeur of its inspiration the dead, 
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old imitations of Gothic architecture made 
at the present day. 


Many a story did my grandmother tell | 
her grandchildren as we gathered around | 


her little work-table, and watched her fin- 


wranging her stores of embroideries and | 


‘Ss. 


ace From her lips I first heard the story 


of the origin of that fine patternless guipure 
which is, par excellence, “ point de Venise.” 
“In the islands of the Lagunes,” said my 
vrandmother, “there is related a legend of 
the origin of this charming lace. 


vent. The story is, that a sailor youth from 
the Indian seas brought home to his be- 


trothed, a worker in needle points, such as | 


point coupé and lacis, a bunch of delicate, 
pretty coralline, telling her that it was the 
lace which the mer- 
wove in 
their coral caves 
under the trans- 
parent waters of 
the Indian Ocean. 
“<Pretty as it 
is said the young 
lace-worker, ‘I will 
make something 
with my needle far 
prettier. My bridal 
veil shall be of 
mermaid’s lace.’ 
“The sailor lov- 
er sailed away, 
and was gone for 
months. Day by 
day the young girl 
worked with her 
needle, forming the 
white knots and 
tiny stars, and unit 
ing them by deli- 
cate ‘ brides,’ until 
an exquisite long 
scarf of guipure 
was produced, so 
marvelously beautiful that when she wore 
it for her bridal veil it became the admira- 
tion of all Venice. Noble ladies, princesses, 
and queens became the patrons of the young 
worker in mermaid’s lace, and finally the 
guipure, which she had invented to please 
her lover, became the taste of all Europe. 
“Numerous kinds of lace were produced 


maids 


by the Venetian women, and in the palmiest | 


days of the Queen of the Adriatic so many | 
points were in use it would be impossible to 
enumerate them. Certain Venetians, how- | 
ever, among whom were Parasoli, and Vin- | 
ciolo, and Mignerak, a Frenchman, collect- 
ed many of them into pattern-books, with 
which Venice supplied the world, as well as 
with her points. Many of those old origi- | 
nal pattern-books I have seen myself in the 


rs plying the shining needles or deftly | 


I did not | 
hear the story in Venice, but from a Vene- | 
tian girl, one of my school-mates in the con- | 


| convent in which I was educated in France, 
before the terrible Revolution came and our 
convents were destroyed.” 

One day my grandmother took up a piece 
of old and tarnished gold-lace, and, after 
telling us the Bretagne version of the story 
of Blue-beard, she said, F 

“This is the kind of lace that Comorre, 
the Bretagne Blue-beard, found in the hands 
of his wife, trimming her baby’s cap with it, 
when he returned from one of his long jour- 

| neys, in which he had selected the girl that 
was to be her successor.” 

In one of the drawers of a quaint old 
wardrobe, which my grandmother always 
kept carefully locked, but which she one 
day opened to show us its contents, there 
was, neatly folded over blue tissue-paper, a 
white dress of fine Quintaine, almost cover- 
ed with open cut-work, and trimmed with 


VENICE POINT. 


| old and yellow laces, and a square lace veil, 
so large that when my grandmother took it 
| from the drawer and threw it over her head, 
| with one point touching her forehead, the 
| other fell in shimmering waves beyond the 
| hem of her black dress. 
| “Oh, grandmamma!” we all cried, “why 
| have you never shown us this before ?” 

“ Because, my dears, this was my bridal 
dress and veil; and among the ancient fam- 
ilies in Bretagne a bride wears her lace- 
adorned dress but twice—once on her wed- 
ding day, and again at her death, when she 
lies in state for a few hours before her body 
is placed in the coffin. After the marriage 
ceremony we carefully fold away our dress 
in the finest linen, intended for our winding- 
sheet, and each year, on the anniversary of 
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the wedding day, we put into it fresh sprigs 
of lavender and rosemary, until the day of 
mourning comes. Then the white marriage 
garment and veil leave their resting-place, 
and once more deck the lifeless form of her 
who wore them in the hour of joy and 
hope. This morning I sent you into the 
garden to gather lavender and rosemary, 
and now, my children, for the first time I 
am showing you the dress and veil in which 
I will be arrayed when my body will be put 
away from your sight forever.” 

My grandmother could make beautiful 
lace stitches, but she was not versed in lace 
lore. She could only tell us whence origina- 
ted the art of making that delicate tracery, 
seemingly wrought by fairy fingers out of 


mist and cobwebs, almost out of nothing, | 


point de Venise, the earliest known lace, 
dream-lace, looking as if it had in that mag- 
ic city of the sea suffered “a sea-change into 
something rich and strange,” with blobs of 


sea-weed, star-fish, and spires and curves of | 


shells, and even that little horror, the sea- 
horse, and many a tiny grotesque monster 
besides, gleaming at us out of the delicate 
confusion of its wondrous mesh. 

I shall not attempt to give my readers a 
detailed history of the art of lace-iaaking, 
nor to setle the disputed point as to its be- 
ing of ancient or of medieval origin, wheth- 
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patra and the dusky ladies of her voluptu 
ous court clothed in point-lace and dia 
monds; but I do not think they were eye, 
thus arrayed. Egyptian lace was probably 
a very crude and primitive creation. Imac 
ination must not lead us too far. ; 

From the Egyptians it is reasonable ti 
conclude that the Greeks and Hebrews leary 
ed, and perhaps made some improvement 
in, the art of lace-making; and from Gree, 
through captives taken in war, with othe; 
refinements of the wardrobe and luxuries 
of the household, lace must have reached 
Rome. But their “nets” and “checker 
works” were not known under the name ot 
lace, and it is not probable that the ancients 
ever attained any degree of perfection j 
the art, for if this had been the case, we 
would have more evidence of the fact. Mrs 
Miller,an Englishwoman, in a series of “ Let 
ters from Italy,” written in 1770 and 177] 
speaking of the cabinet of Portici, mentions 
an elegant statue of Diana, dressed in “a 
purple gown worn after the manner of th. 
Roman ladies, the garment edged with lac 
exactly resembling point. This lace is an 
inch and a half broad, and has been painted 
purple.” Ancient statuary, however, affords 
but meagre hints on this subject. Very lit 


| tle of the classic work of ancient Greece ex 


er it grew out of the “raiment of needle- | 


work” in which the Psalmist describes the 
king’s daughter to have been arrayed, or the 
“cauls and veils,” the “nets of checker- 
work,” and the “tapestry,” with which Sol- 


| Doric period of art. 


omon’s “virtuous woman” is said to have | 


clothed herself, or whether it had a later or- 
igin. When we turn our eyes to the land of 
the Sphinx and the Pyramids, and gaze into 


the dim Ptolemaic period, we can certainly | 
see traces of the filmy tissue. Homer, Herod- | 


otus, and other Greek writers make repeat- 


works and the gold-embroidered garments, 
of the patricians of Egypt, and the effigies 
on the tombs of this remarkable people are 
clothed in tunics, with what looks like a 
border of lapped or netted or crocheted edg- 
ings darned around the hem in marvelously 
diffused patterns, wrought in gold, silver, 
and divers Isaiah speaks of the 
Egyptians as “they that work in fine flax 
and weave net-works.” And in confirma- 
tion of these writers there appears in the 
celebrated Abbot collection of the New York 
Historical Society a female mummy of the 
Ptolemaic period, on whose head is a cap of 
lace, an example of the “ réseau” or ground, 
such as our grandmothers called “Grecian 
net.” 
ment of the age of fable bears witness of the 
luxury of the period, for upon her withered 
form are ornaments of gold and pearl. Gaz- 
ing on this relic of time, it does not require 
a very strong imagination to conceive Cleo- 


colors. 


hibits a tendency to ornament. We look in 
vain for fret or bossing on the matchless 
works of Phidias and Praxiteles. Whe: 
they clad their statues at all, there was no 
departure from the stern simplicity of t1 

Later, however, we find 
lace copied in marble. In the celebrate: 
gallery of the Bracchia Nuovo, in the Vat 
ican, are several pieces of statuary richly 
adorned with sculptured lace, and among 
them a fnll-length figure of Augustus thx 
Younger, the hem of whose robe is most de! 


| icately fretted. 
ed mention of the cauls and veils, the net- 


But not to those polished nations of an- 


| tiquity alone was the knowledge of embroid- 


The toilet of this mummied mont- | 


ery and lace confined. The gentle handicraft 
was no doubt a domestic art in Scandinavia 
Odin and his followers, it is thought, brought 
over this, among other arts, from the fabu 
lous East, for in the London Almanac of 1767 
there is an account of the opening of a Scan 
dinavian “barrow” or burrow near Ware- 


















































GOLD-LACE FOUND IN A SOANDINAVIAN BARROW. 


ham, in England, and within it, in the hol- 
low of an oak, among many bones covered 
with deer-skins neatly sewed together, was, 
with other things, a piece of gold-lace four 
inches long and two and a half inches broad 





It was much decayed and blackened with 
ive, but it was genuine gold-lace of the old 
lozenge pattern that is found almost inva- 
riably on the borders of the coats and other 
arments of the ancient Danes. 
But the few specimens of the lace-work- 
ers’ skill of those remote periods, some of 
which are found in the South Kensington 
Museum and in various public and private 
collections of antique laces in Europe, mere- 
ly prove that the art of lace-making was, like 
that of painting or of Gothic architecture, 
only in its infancy, in its archaic stage, ir 
those early days. It 
did not reach perfec- 
tion while it was a 
purely domestic art, 
nor even when it 
passed into the feu- 
dal of the 
nobles, and became 
a collateral art with 
that of making tap- 
estry in the hands of 
the lady chatelaines 
und their attendant 
damsels of noble 
birth and high de- 
sree, who resided 
with them to be ed- 
ucated in all the arts 
that became a gen- 
tlewoman. But the 
types and forms of 
the art originated in 
these the early days 
of the Renaissance, 
just the types 
of architecture and 
painting took their 
tirst forms then, and 
doubt from the 
same cause—the ef- 
fort of the human 
mind to deliver it- 
self of its most in- 
ward and _ spirit- 
haunting emotions: 
the same feeling that 
moved the human 
soul to express itseif 
in pictures of the 
Virgin and Child, of 
saints and angels. 
no doubt, Tennyson’s lovely Lady of Shalott. 
Her “magic web of colors gay,” on which 
she worked by night and day, doubtless was 
lace, for much of this early medizval lace is 
colored. My attention was first called to 
this by an artist friend, Madame Esther, a 
Devonshire lace- worker, who showed me 
several colored specimens of antique gui- 
pure. 

On a certain day we visited together a 
Belgian gentleman and his wife, in whose 
possession were two of the most remarkable 


castles 


as 
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UNFINISHED WORK OF 


At this period wrought, | 
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pieces of modern point-lace (needle point) 
that I have ever seen. The first was a three- 
cornered point or shawl, and was made of 
creamy white diamond-shaped silken pieces 
joined together for a ground, upon which 
glowed the forms, colors, and shades of from 
fifty to one hundred field flowers and exot- 
ies, delicate wistarias, blue-eyed forget-me- 
nots, gorgeous dahlias and roses, and many 
a floral gem of name unknown save to the 
practical botanist or florist. The web was 
as delicate as if woven of the spider’s most 
attenuated thread, and as strong and elastic 


A SPANISH NUN. 


as horse-hair. It was, in fact, needle point 
in both white and colored silk. The whole 
piece was so filmy fine it could be drawn 
through Madame Esther’s wedding ring. I 
burst into a rapture of delight when M. 
Eugéne held it up between us and the light. 

“T have found it!” I exclaimed; “I have 
found it! This is the magic web with col- 
ors gay woven by the fairy Lady of Shalott. 
I always suspected that wondrous web to 
be lace, and now I am sure of it.” 

“Softly,” said Madame Esther, smiling. 
“T think this is modern point de Bruzelles, 
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in Europe. Political affairs they, 
are too unsettled, the situation too 
uncertain, for even queens and ; m- 
presses to order $25,000 dresses 0) 
$5000 shawls. 

I claim for the beautiful crea. 
tion, lace, that it is as truly an ar 
creation and emanation of reliv. 
ious affection in the feminine art- 
ist soul, which found no othe; 
method of expression than that 
of the needle, as that the produc. 
tions of Fra Angelico, Fra Bar. 
tolomeo, Guido, and Michael Ap- 
gelo are creations of high art. 
And as a proof of my position, 
let us look at the early produc- 
tions of lace in the convents of 
Spain, Italy, and France. Some 
MECHLIN. of these unfinished works, handed 

down to us and preserved in the 
and none but the deft fingers of Belgian | works of Madame Palisser and M. Seguin, 
girls could have perfected these flowers. | contain crude types of form, the résean 
The Lady of Shalott was no donbt a lace | or ground, the pearl picot, the point gaze, 
artist, and her web was doubtless colored | punto a reticella—every thing, in fact, that 
passement au fuseau, but it was not equal | we afterward find perfected in the centu- 
to this. Beautiful, beautiful, indeed! It is | ries following the Renaissance, and that re- 
the rarest piece of work of the kind I have | sulted in the exquisite points of Brussels, 
ever seen, and in my day I have handled | Mechlin, d’Alengon, the points de France, & 
the laces of imperial and royal wardrobes. | Chantilly, the laces of Valenciennes, and that 
Here are flowers of a hundred tints and | mysterious point @ Angleterre whose origin 
forms growing into beauty, and arranged | it is impossible to discover. To the works 
and grouped by an artist’s hand.” | of Madame Palisser and M. Seguin I must 

M. Engéne: “The hand of D’Huyghens | refer my readers for the history of the vari- 
himself”—gazing fondly at the marvelous | ous kinds of lace that from time to time be- 
creation, as he held it up in such a manner | came the fashion in Europe, and that still 
as to show to the greatest advantage the | form the employment of hundreds of thon- 
glowing hues that were imprisoned in its 


sands of workers in its various countries. 

delicate mesh. “ D’Huyghens designed the The passion for wearing lace reached its 
pattern, and then painted each fiower, pet- | height in the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis 
al, leaf, and tendril separately for the parch-| XV. In 1653 we find an account of the 
ment lace-workers, and the fingers of no less | great Mazarin, while engaged in the sieg« 
than eighty experts in needle point were | of a city, hulding a careful correspondence 
employed a whole year in executing this | with his secretary, Colbert, concerning the 
wonderful triangle.” purchase of some poiats from Flanders, Ven- 
This chef-@auvre, fit for an empress or }ice, and Genoa. He advises Colbert to ad- 

a queen of American society, would have | vance 30,000 or 40,000 livres for the laces, 
found its place among the treasures of some | adding that by making the purchase in time 
crowned head of Europe, along with the | he will derive great advantage in the price, 
lace dress of as marvelous beauty that was | but as he hopes the siege will soon be at an 
brought with it to this country, if it had | end, they may await his arrival at Paris for 
not been for the late Franco-Prussian war. | his final decision. It seems, however, from 
In fact, both pieces were made with the ex- | Colbert’s answer to Mazarin that these laces 
pectation of finding a purchaser for them | were destinedas patterns for the improve- 
in the Empress Eugénie. But the revolu- | ment of the French manufactories; for in 
tion in European affairs which banished | the inventory of Mazarin’s effects after his 
Napoleon III. and Eugénie from France se- | death there is no mention of Italian points 
riously affected the lace industries of Bel- | or lace coverlets, “ dentelles dor ou @argent.” 
gium as well as those of France, and the | There ‘s n® doubt that the minister and his 
lace artists of M. Eugéne’s manufactory are | secretary were then meditating the estab- 
to-day engaged in selling oranges in the | lishment of those points de France that Col- 
streets of Brussels or are starving, and his | bert instituted so successfully in 1665 at 
beautiful laces are in the hands of the New/d’Alengon. The history of the establish- 
York Custom-house officials. Such pieces | ment of this manufacture is interesting in 
of work as the bankrupt lace manufacturer | itself, and may afford a lesson for our re- 
| public that could be taken advantage of in 

















brought over are not at present in demand 
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q shorter time than might be 
In 1660 
the French government issued a 
sumptuary ordinance prohibiting 
the use of all foreign “ passemens,” 
points de Génes, points coupés, and 
any French laces and passemens 
exceeding an inch in width. The 
ordinance then goes on to condemn 
canons which, it states, have 
been introduced into the kingdom 
with an excessive and insupport- 
able expense by the quantity of 
points of Venice and Genoa with 
which they are loaded. The use 
of these canons was entirely pro- 
hibited, unless they were made of 
plain linen or the same stuff as the 
coat, without lace or any orna- 
The lace-trimmed “ canons” 
of Louis XIV., as represented in his 
interview with Philip IV., in the Isle of 
Pheasants, previous to his marriage in 1660, 
give a good idea of these extravagant ap- 


pendages. 


deemed possible by some. 


ment. 


little etfect, for various others were issued in 
the following year, with the oft-repeated pro- 
hibitions of the points of Genoa and Venice; 
but edicts were of no avail. No royal com- 
mand could compel people to substitute the 
coarse, inferior laces of France for the fine, 
artistic productions of her sister countries. 


LAOE-TRIMMED OANONS OF LOUIS XIV. 


LACE 


The ordinance of 1660 had but | 


LORE. 





POINT D’ALENGON, 


Colbert, therefore, determined to develop 
the lace manufacture in France, and produce 
| fabrics that should rival the coveted points 
of Italy and Flanders, so that if money was 
lavished upon those luxuries, it should not 
| be sent out of the country. 

In 1665, at the recommendation of the Sieur 
Raoul, he selected Madame Gilbert, a lady of 
Alencgon, who was acquainted with the man- 
ner of making Venice point, and giving her 
an advance of 50,000 crowns, established her 

| at his own chateau, Lonray, near Alencon, 

| with thirty expert lace-workers whom he 
had at great expense caused to be brought 
over from Venice. In a short time Madame 
Gilbert arrived in Paris with the first spec- 
imens of the fabric produced by herself and 
her workers. The king, inspired by Colbert 
| with a desire to see the work, during a sup- 
per at Versailles announced to his courtiers 
that he had just established a manufactory 
| of point more beautiful than the finest of 
| Venice, and appointed a day for an inspec- 
tion of the specimens. 

On the day appointed the king and his 
courtiers came to Colbert’s house in Paris. 
Madame Gilbert, instructed by Colbert, had 
arranged the laces, the beautiful points 
@ Alengon, in the most artistic manner on 
the walls of a room hung with crimson 
damask, where they showed to the best ad- 
vantage. When the king and the nobles 
entered the room, they were perfectly de- 
lighted. The Grand Monarque ordered a 
large sum of money to be given to the hap- 
| py Madame Gilbert, and turning to his court- 
| iers, said, 
| “Gentlemen, I hope I will see no other 

lace worn at my court than this new fab- 
| ric, upon which I bestow the name Point de 
| France.” 

Scarcely had Louis retired, when the 
courtiers rushed back, and, at exorbitant 
prices, paid to Madame Gilbert, stripped 
the room of its contents. The approval of 
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the monarch was the fortune of Alengon. 
Point de France, adopted by court etiquette, 
soon became as fashionable as it was com- 
pulsory. All who had the privilege of the 
“easaque bleu,” all who were received at | 
Versailles or were attached to the royal 
household, could only appear, the ladies in 
trimmings and head-dresses, the gentlemen 
in ruffles and cravats, of the royal manufac- 
ture. 

An ordinance of August 5, 1665, founded 
upon a large scale the manufacture of points 
de France, with the exclusive privilege for 
ten years, and a grant of 36,000 francs. A_| 
company was formed, its members rapidly 
increased, and in 1668 the capital amounted 
to 22,000 livres. Eight directors were ap- 
pointed, at salaries of 12,000 livres a year, 
to conduct the manufacture, and the com- 
pany held its sittings in the Hétel de Bean- 
fort, at Paris. The first distribution of prof- 
its took place in October, in 1665, amounting 
to the enormous profit of fifty per cent. upon 
each share. In 1670 a second distribution 
was made, and 120,000 livres were distrib- 
uted among the share-holders. The dis- 
tribution of 1673 was still more considera- 
ble. In 1675 the ten years’ privilege ceased. 
The money was returned, and the remainder 
of the profits divided. 
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FRANOF—PRESENTATION OF THE GRAND 
DAUPHIN TO HIS FATHER, 
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COLBERT, 1683. 








Colbert likewise set up a fabric at the 
Chiteau de Madrid, built by Francis I., in 
the Bois de Boulogne. 
of point-lace in France. Colbert’s plan was 
crowned with success. He established a 
lucrative manufactory that brought large 
sums of money into the kingdom, instead 








Such was the origin 



















































of sending it out. Well might he say that est 
“Fashion was to France what the mines of ers 
Peru were to Spain.” of 

From the fourteenth to the eighteenth KY 
century the art of lace-making continued t: pe 
increase and spread in all the countries ot Be 
Europe. It would be impossible to enumer: m 


ate all the different points that are spoke: 
of in the histories of lace that have from 
time to time been written, or that occur i: 
the inventories and wardrobe accounts of 
kings and queens, priests and prelates, ii 
those five centuries. Every country of 
Europe—nay, every section of the various 
countries—had its particular point. This 
is measurably the case at the present day 
The lace industries of Europe form no smal! 
item in the revenues of those nations. In 
spite of the inventions in the way of ma- 
chineries that weave imitations of every old 
or new point, thousands of women and chil- 
dren earn their livelihood by the manufac- 
ture of needle or pillow lace (hand-made), 
working mostly in their own cottages, in 
the open air, or at the windows, on the flow- 
ers or designs which are generally given 
out to them from the central manufactory, 
where the designing is done, and where the 
whole is put together by “ bride” or “ réseau” 
workers after the outside flower workers 
have finished their part of the work.* It is 








* All lace is divided into pillow and point lace. The 
first is made by the needle on a parchment pattern, and 
termed needle point, point @ Vaiguille, or punta in aca. 
Pillow lace is sometimes improperly called point. The 
manner of making it is thus described: The “ pillow” 
is a round or oval board, stuffed so as to form a cush- 
ion, which is placed on the Knees of the workwoman, 











LACE 


MODERN HONITON LAOE. 
on 


estimated that there are 500,000 lace-work- 
ers, mostly women and children, in Europe, 
of whom nearly one-half are employed in 
France. Almost all of these lace-workers 
perform their labor at their own homes. 


inany of which are in convents, there are 
no less than 150,000 women engaged in lace- 
making. In Auvergne, in France, there are 
130,000 thus employed, most of whom work 
in their homes in the environs of Le Puy, 
which was one of the earliest centres of this 


and sometimes on an elevated frame before her. On this 


In | 


Belgium, where there are 900 lace schools, 
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industry, and where it still continues to 
flourish. 

England produces a large quantity of pil- 
low lace. Very beautiful specimens of the 
laces of Bedford, Wiltshire, Dorset, North- 
ampton, Buckinghamshire, and Devonshire 
are given in Madame Palisser’s History of 

| Lace ; but the principal lace-producing town 
of England is Honiton, in Devonshire. Hon- 
iton is the best known of the English laces 
on this side of the Atlantic. This lace was 
brought into modern notice and made fash- 
ionable by Queen Victoria, who, commiser- 
ating the condition of the lace-workers of 
Devonshire, and wishing to bring their work 
into demand, ordered her wedding dress of 
it. Her two daughters and the Princess of 
Wales following her example, by ordering 
their wedding dresses also of Honiton, have 
made it a fashionable and expensive lace 
ever since. 

The only attempt to introduce the art of 
lace-making into this country was made 
| by a Honiton lace-worker, Madame Esther, 
| whose name I have mentioned in another 
part of this article. A genuine artist and 
| an enthusiast, she opened a small school of 
| design for lace two years ago in New York, 
| which is only partially successful for want 

| of capital to carry on the enterprise. 

Now I dare say if Madame Esther was as 
devout a Catholic as my good grandmoth- 
er was, she would appeal to St. Jean Fran- 
cgois Regis for aid in her work. The le- 
gend of St. Francois, and how he came to 
be the patron saint of lace-workers, is pre- 
served among the charcoal-burners and wa- 
ter-carriers of Auvergne, as well as among 
the lace-workers of that region. It is that 
in 1640, in the month of January, the town 

| authorities of Le Puy posted up at the four 
| 


pillow a stiff piece of parchment is fixed, with small | 


holes pricked through to mark the pattern. 
t holes pins are stuck into the cushion. 


ese 


The 


Through | 


hreads with which the lace is formed are wound upon | 


obbins, formerly bones—from 
lace.” 


whence the name 
Now the bobbins are made of small 


“bone 


round pieces of wood about the size of a pencil, hav- | 


ing round their upper ends a deep groove, so formed 
is to reduce the bobbin to a thin neck, on which the 
thread is wound, a separate bobbin being used for 
each thread. 
threads the ground of the lace is formed. The pat- 
tern, or figure, is made by interweaving a thread much 
thicker than that forming the groundwork, according 
to the design pricked out on the parchment. Such 
has been the pillow, and euch the method of using it, 
with slight variations, for centuries; certainly ever 
since 1581, as is shown by a painting of Martin de Vos, 
of thatdate. Again, all lace consists of two parts, the 
ground and the flower. The plain ground is styled in 
French “ entoilage,” on account of its containing the 
flower or ornament, which is called “toile.” The 
honey-comb net-work or ground, in French, “ réseau,” 
“fond,” “‘champ,” * treille,” is of various kinds: wire 
cround, Brussels ground, trolly ground, etc.; fond 
clair, fond double, ete. Some laces are not worked 
upon ground at all. The flowers are made, and then 
connected by irregular threads, termed, variously, 
“brides,” “legs,” “ pearl ties,” and **coxcombs.” All 
the guipures are made thus, 


By the twisting and crossing of these | 


' tis 
TOMB OF BARBARA UTTMAN, AT ANNABERG.—([SEB 
NEXT PAGE. ] 
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corners of the streets an ordinance of the 
Parliament of Toulouse, forbidding, under 
pain of heavy fines, all persons, of what de- 
gree soever, to wear lace upon their gar- 


ments after the seventh day of the month | 
of February following. The reasons assign- | 


ed for this ordinance were that so many 


women were occupied in working lace that | 


it was difficult to obtain domestic service, 
and also that it was desirable to do away 
with the class distinctions that the wearing 
of lace marked. This caused a great sen- 


sation in Le Puy and Velay among the mer- | 


LACE-MAKING, AFTER 


chants, as well as among the unfortunate 
women who existed only by the proceeds 
of their lace-working. They appealed to 
the great preacher of that day, Jean Fran- 
cois Regis, who procured a revocation of 
the edict; consequently when he was can- 
onized he became the patron saint of lace. 

I can not close this desultory chat about 
lace and lace-workers without relating the 
legend of another lace saint, who, if she is 
not canonized by ecclesiastical law, is at 
least in the hearts and memories of the 
dwellers in the Hartz Mountains of Ger- 


many. She sleeps in the church-yard of 
Annaberg. Under an old lime-tree pic, 
the tomb erected to her memory py the 
pious Annabergers. On it is inscribed - 
“Here lies Barsara Utran, died 14 Januar 


whose invention of lace in the year 1561 made her t 
| benefactress of the Hartz Mountains, 
“ An active mind, a skillful hand, 

Bring blessings down on the Father-lanq. 


The honor of introducing pillow lace ma}; 
ing into Germany is by common consent 
corded to Barbara Uttman, or rather Barly. 


ra Etterlein, for that was her maiden nay 


MARTIN DE vos, 1581. 


She was born in 1514, in Etterlein, a small 
town of Saxony, which derives its name from 
her family. Her parents, burghers of Nu- 
remberg, had removed to the Saxon Hartz 
Mountains for the purpose of working some 
mines. Here Barbara married a rich master- 
miner, Christopher Uttman, of Annaberg 
It is said that she had learned the art of 
making pillow lace from a native of Brabant 
—a Protestant lady, whom the cruelties of 
the Duke of Alva had driven from her coun- 
try. Barbara had observed the mountain 
girls occupied in making net-work for the 
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miners to wear over their hair; she took 
great interest in the work, and profiting by 
the knowledge derived from the Brabant 


lace-worker, she succeeded in making her 
pupils produce, first, a fine-knitted tricot, 


and afterward a kind of plain lace ground. 
In 1561, having procured aid from Flanders, 
she set up, in her own name of Barbara Utt- 
man, @ workshop at Annaberg, and there 
began to make laces of various patterns. 
This branch of industry soon spread from 
the Bavarian frontier to Altenberg and Gies- 
sen, giving employment to thirty thousand 
persons, and producing a revenue of one 
million thalers. Barbara Uttman died in 
1575, leaving sixty-five descendants, chil- 
dren and grandchildren. It is said that 
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when she was taking lessons from her Bra- 
bant teacher, after she had completed her 
first attempt at making lace ground or ré- 
seau, her teacher took the small piece in her 
hand and carefully counted thé stitches 
which Barbara had made. 

“Why do you count the stitches?” in- 
quired Barbara of the gentle lady. 

“ Because,” she replied, “I wish to know 
how many of your children will weep at your 
funeral.” 

“How many?” again inquired Barbara, 
never doubting the fulfillment of the proph- 
ecy, for that was in the Middle Ages. 

“Sixty-five,” was the answer. Barbara 
believed her friend, and so it actually came 
to pass. 








PHE. LDBADREL BUSH: 


An Olovefashioned Bove Story. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


PART 


“Shall sharpest pathos blight us, doing no wrong ?” | 


‘iO writes our greatest living poet, in one 
S of the noblest poems he ever penned. 
And he speaks truth. The real canker of 
human existence is not misery, but sin. 

After the first cruel pang, the bitter wail 


after her lost life—and we have here but | 


one life to lose !—her lost happiness, for she 
knew now that though she might be very 
peaceful, very content, no real happiness 
ever had come, ever could come to her in 
this world, except Robert Roy’s love—after 
this, Fortune sat down, folded her hands, 


| 
and bowed her head to the waves of sorrow 
that kept sweeping over her, not for one | 


day or two days, but for many days and 
weeks—the anguish, not of patience, but re- 
gret—sharp, stinging, helpless regret. They 
came rolling in, those remorseless billows, 
just like the long breakers on the sands 
of St. Andrews. Hopeless to resist, she 
could only crouch down and let them pass. 
“ All Thy waves have gone over me.” 


Of course this is spoken metaphorically. | 


Outwardly, Miss Williams neither sat still 
nor folded her hands. 
where as usual, her own proper self, as the 
world knew it; but underneath all that was 
the self that she knew, and God knew. No 
one else. No one ever could have known, 
except Robert Roy, had things been differ- 
ent from what they were—from what God 
had apparently willed them to be. 

A sense of inevitable fate came over her. 
It was now nearly two years since that let- 


ter from Mr. Roy of Shanghai, and no more | 
She began to| 


tidings had reached her. 
think none ever would reach her now. 
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She 


She was seen every | tious feeling came over her that all this was 


¥. 


ceased to hope or to fear, but let herself 
drift on, accepting the small pale pleasures 
of every day, and never omitting one of its 
duties. One only thonght remained ; which, 


| contrasted with the darkness of all else, oft- 


en gleamed out as an actual joy. 

If the lost letter really was Robert Roy’s 
—and though she had no positive proof, she 
had the strongest conviction, remembering 
the thick fog of that Tuesday morning, how 
easily Archy might have dropped it out of 
his hand, and how, during those days of 
soaking rain, it might have lain, unobserved 
by any one, under the laurel branches, till 
the child picked it up and hid it as he said 


|—if Robert Roy had written to her, writ- 
| ten in any way, he was at least not faith- 
| less. 


And he might have loved her then. 
Afterward, he might have married, or died ; 
she might never find him again in this world, 
or if she found him, he might be totally 


| changed: still, whatever happened, he had 


loved her. The fact remained. 
in earth or heaven could alter it. 
And sometimes, even yet, a half-supersti- 


No power 


not for nothing—the impulse which had im- 
pelled her to write to Shanghai, the other 


impulse, or concatenation of circumstances, 
| which had floated her, afterso many changes, 


back to the old place, the old life. 
ed like chance, but was it? 
chance? 


It look- 
Is any thing 
Does not our own will, soon or 


| late, accomplish for us what we desire? 


That is, when we try to-reconcile it to the 
will of God. 
She had accepted His will all these years, 


| seeing no reason for it; often feeling it very 
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hard and cruel, but still accepting it. And 
now? 

I am writing no sensational story. In it 
are no grand dramatic points; no Deus ex 
machind appears to make all smooth; every 
if it can boast of aught so large as 
an event—follows the other in perfectly 
natural succession. For I have always 
noticed that in life there are rarely any 
startling “effects,” but gradual evolutions. 
Nothing happens by accident; and, the 
premises once granted, nothing happens but 
what was quite sure to happen, following 
those premises. We novelists do not “make 
up” our stories ; they make themselves. Nor 
do human beings invent their own lives; 
they do but use up the materials given to 
them 


event 


some well, some ill; some wisely, 


some foolishly ; but, in the main, the dictum 
of the Preacher is not far from the truth, 
* All things come alike to all.” 

A whole winter had passed by, and the 
spring twilights were beginning to length- 
en, tempting Miss Williams and her girls to 
linger another half hour before they lit the 
lamp for the evening. They were doing so, 
cozily chatting over the fire, after the fash- 
ion of a purely feminine household, when 
there was a sudden announcement that a 
gentleman, with two little boys, wanted to 
see Miss Williams. He declined to give his 
name, and said he would not detain her 
more than a few minutes. 

“Let him in here,” Fortune was 
just about to say, when she reflected that 
it might be some law business which con- 
cerned her girls, whom she had grown so 
tenderly anxious to save from any trouble 
and protect from every care. “No, I will 
go and speak to him myself.” 

She rose and walked quietly into the par- 
lor, already shadowed into twilight: a neat, 
compact little person, dressed in soft gray 
homespun, with a pale pink bow on her 
throat, and another in her cap—a pretty lit- 
tle fabric of lace and cambric, which, being 
now the fashion, her girls had at last con- 
descended to let her wear. She had on a 
black silk apron, with pockets, into one of 
which she had hastily thrust her work, and 
her thimble was yet on her finger. This was 
the figure on which the eyes of the gentle- 
man rested as he turned round. 

Miss Williams lifted her eyes inquiringly 
a bearded face, thin and dark. 

“TY beg your pardon, I have not the pleas- 
ure of knowing you; I—” 

She suddenly stopped. 


come 


to his face 


Something in the 
height, the turn of the head, the crisp dark 
hair, in which were not more than a few 
threads of gray, while hers had so many now, 
reminded her of—some one, the bare thought 
of whom made her feel dizzy and blind. 
“No,” he said, “ I did not expect you would 
know me; and indeed, until I saw you, I was 
not sure vou were the right Miss Williams. 
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Possibly you may remember my name-— Roy 
Robert Roy.” 

Faces alter, manners, gestures; but th, 
one thing which never changes is a yoic, 
Had Fortune heard this one—ay, at her lag; 
dying hour, when all worldly sounds wer 
fading away—she would have recognized ji 
at once. 

The room being full of shadow, no oy, 
could see any thing distinctly; and it was 
as well. 

In another minute she had risen, and held 
out her hand. 

“Tam very glad to see you, Mr. Roy. How 
long have you been in England? Are these 
your little boys ?” 

Without answering, he took her hand 
quiet friendly grasp, just as it used to be, 
And so, without another word, the gulf of 
fifteen — seventeen years was overleaped, 
and Robert Roy and Fortuhe Williams had 
met once more. 

If any body had told her when she rose 
that morning what would happen before 
night, and happen so naturally, too, sh 
would have said it was impossible. That, 
after a very few minutes, she could have sat 
there, talking to him as to any ordinary ac- 
quaintance, seemed incredible, yet it was 
truly so. 

“T was in great doubts whether the Miss 
Williams who, they told me, lived here was 
yourself or some other lady; but I thought 
I would take the chance. Because, were it 
yourself, I thought, for the sake of old times, 
you might be willing to advise me concern- 
ing my two little boys, whom I have brought 
to St. Andrews for their education.” 

“ Your sons, are they ?” 

“No. Iam not married.” 

There was a pause, and then he told the 
little fellows to go and look out of the win- 
dow, while he talked with Miss Williams. 
He spoke to them in a fatherly tone; there 
was nothing whatever of the young man left 
in him now. His voice was sweet, his man- 
ner grave, his whole appearance unquestion- 
ably “ middle-aged.” 

“They are orphans. Their name is Roy, 
though they are not my relatives, or so dis- 
tant that it matters nothing. But their fa- 
ther was a very good friend of mine, which 
matters a great deal. He died suddenly, and 
his wife soon after, leaving their affairs in 
great confusion. Hearing this, far up in the 
Australian bush, where I have been a sheep- 
farmer for some years, I came round by 
Shanghai, but too late to do more than take 
these younger boys and bring them home. 
The rest of the family are disposed of. 
These two will be henceforward mine. That 
is all.” 

A very little “all,” and wholly about other 
people; scarcely a word about himself. Yet 
he seemed to think it sufficient, and as if she 
had no possible interest in hearing more. 


a 
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Cursorily he mentioned having received 

her letter, Which was “ friendly and kind ;” 
that it had followed him to Australia, and 
hen back to Shanghai. But his return 
he me seemed to have been entirely without 
reference to it—or to her. 
So she let all pass, and accepted things as 
they were. It was enough. When a ship- 
wrecked man sees land—ever so barren a 
land, ever so desolate a shore—he does not 
irgue within himself, “Is this my haven ?” 
he simply puts into it, and lets himself be 
drifted ashore. 

It took but a few minutes more to explain 
further what Mr. Roy wanted—a home for 
his two “ poor little fellows.” 

“They are so young still—and they have 
lost their mother. They would do very well 
in their classes here, if some kind woman 
would take them and look after them. I 
felt, if the Miss Williams I heard of were 
really the Miss Williams I used to know, I 
ould trust them to her, more than to any 
woman I ever knew.” 

“Thank you.” And then she explained 
that she had already two girls in charge. 
She could say nothing till she had consulted 
them. In the mean time- 

Just then the tea bell sounded. The world 
was going on just as usual—this strange, 
commonplace, busy, regardless world ! 

“T beg your pardon for intruding on your 
time so long,” said Mr. Roy, rising. 


leave you to consider the question, and you | 


will let me know as soon as you can. I am 
staying at the hotel here, and shall remain 
until I can leave my boys settled. Good- 
evening.” 


Again she felt the grasp of the hand: that 


ghostly touch, so vivid in dreams for all | 


these years, and now a warm living reality. 
It was too much. She could not bear it. 
“If you would care to stay,” she said— 
and though it was too dark to see her, he 
must have heard the faint tremble in her 


voice—*“ our tea is ready. Let me intro- 


duce you to my girls, and they can make | 


friends with your little boys.” 
The matter was soon settled, and the lit- 
tle party ushered into the bright warm par- 


that pleasant meal—essentially feminine— 
a “hungry” tea. Robert Roy put his hand 
over his eyes as if the light dazzled him, 
and then sat down in the arm-chair which 
Miss Williams brought forward, turning as 
he did so to look up at her—right in her 
face—with his grave, soft, earnest eyes. 

“Thank you. How like that was to your 
old ways! How very little you are changed!” 

This was the only reference he made, in 
the slightest degree, to former times. 

And she? 

She went out of the room, ostensibly to 
get a pot of guava jelly for the boys—found 
it after some search, and then sat down. 


“T will} 
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Only in her store closet, with her house 
keeping things all about her. But it was 
a quiet place,and the door was shut. 

There is, in one of those infinitely pathetic 
Old Testament stories, a sentence—“ And 
he sought where to weep: and he entered 
into his chamber and wept there.” 

She did not weep, this woman, not a young 
woman she only tried during hei 
few minutes of solitude to gather up her 
thoughts, to realize what had happened to 
her, and who it was that sat in the next 
room—under her roof—at her very fireside. 
Then she clasped her hands with a sudden 
sob, wild as any of the emotions of her girl 
hood. 

“Oh,my love, my love, the love of all my 
life! Thank God!” 

The evening passed, not very merrily, but 
peacefully; the girls, who had heard a good 
deal of Mr. Roy from David Dalziel, doing 
their best to be courteous to him, and to 
amuse his shy little boys. He did not stay 
long, evidently having a morbid dread of 
“intruding,” and his manner was exceed- 
ingly reserved, almost awkward sometimes, 
of which he seemed painfully conscious, 
apologizing for being “unaccustomed to 
civilization and to ladies’ society,” having 
during his lifein the bush sometimes passed 
months at.a time without ever seeing a 
woman’s face. 

“And women are your only civilizers,” 
said he. “That is why I wish my mother- 
less lads to be taken into this household of 
yours, Miss Williams, which looks so—so 
comfortable,” and he glanced round the 


now : 


| pretty parlor with something very like a 


sigh. “TI hope you will consider the matter, 
and let me know as soon as you have made 
up your mind.” 

“Which I shall do very soon,” she an- 


swered. 


“Yes, I know you will. And your decis- 
ion once made, you never change.” 

“Very seldom. I am not one of 
who are ‘ given to change.’” 

ieee ro” 

He stood a moment, lingering in the pleas- 


those 


| ant, lightsome warmth, as if loath to quit 
lor, glittering with all the appendages of | 


it, then took his little boys in either hand 
and went away. 

There wasagrand consultation that night, 
for Miss Williams never did any thing with- 
out speaking to her girls; but still it was 
merely nominal. They always left the de- 
cision to her. And her heart yearned over 
the two little Roys, orphans, yet children 
still; while Helen and Janetta were grow- 
ing up and needing very little from her ex- 
cept a general motherly supervision. Be- 
sides, he asked it. He had said distinctly 
that she was the only woman to whom he 
could thoroughly trust his boys. 
took them. 

After a few days the new state of things 


So—she 
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grew so familiar that it seemed as if it had 
lasted for months, the young Roys going to 
and fro to their classes and their golf-play- 
ing, just as the young Dalziels had done ; and 
Mr. Roy coming about the house, almost 
daily, exactly as Robert Roy had used to 
do of old. Sometimes it was to Fortune 
Williams the strangest reflex of former 
times; only—with a difference. 

Unquestionably he very 
changed. In outward appearance more 
even than the time accounted for. No man 
can knock about the world, in different lands 
and climates, for seventeen years, without 
bearing the marks of it. Though still un- 
der fifty, he had all the air of an “elderly” 
man, and had grown a little “ peculiar” in 
his ways, his modes of thought and speech— 
except that he spoke so very little. He ac- 
counted for this by his long lonely life in 
Australia, which had produced, he said, an 
almost unconquerable habit of silence. Al- 
together, he was far more of an old bachelor 
than she was of an old maid, and Fortune 
felt this: felt, too, that in spite of her gray 
hairs she was in reality quite as young as 
he—nay, sometimes younger; for her in- 
nocent, simple, shut-up life had kept her 
young. 

And he, what had his life been, in so far 
as he gradually betrayed it? Restless, strug- 
gling; a perpetual battle with the world; 
having to hold his own, and fight his way 
inch by inch—he who was naturally a born 
student, to whom the whirl of a business | 
career was especially obnoxious. What had 
made him choose it? Once chosen, proba- 
bly he could not help himself; besides, he 
was not one to put his shoulder to the wheel 
and then draw back. Evidently, with the 
grain or against the grain, he had gone on 
with it; this sad, strange, wandering life, 
until he had “made his fortune,” for he told 
her so. But he said no more; 
meant to stay at home and spend it, or go 
ont again to the antipodes (and he spoke of 
those far lands without any distaste, even | 
with a lingering kindliness, for indeed he 
seemed to have no unkindly thought of any 
place or person in all the world), 
did not know. 

His friend. That was the word. No oth- 
er. After her first outburst of uncontrolla- 
ble emotion, to call Robert Roy her “ love,” | 
even in fancy, or to expect that he would 
deport himself in any lover-like way, became | 
ridiculous, pathetically ridiculous. She was 
sure of that. Evidently no idea of the kind | 
entered his mind. She was Miss Williams, 
and he was Mr. Roy—two middle-aged peo- 
ple, each with their different responsibili- 
ties, their altogether separate lives; and, 
hard as her own had been, it seemed as if 
his had been the harder of the two—ay, 
thongh he was now a rich man, and she 
still little better than a poor governess. 


was much 


his friend | d 
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She did not think very much of worldly 
things, but still she was aware of this fact 
—that he was rich and she was poor, She 
did not suffer herself to dwell upon it, but 
the consciousness was there, sustained with 
a certain feeling called “ proper pride.” The 
conviction was forced upon her in the very 
first days of Mr. Roy’s return—that to o» 
back to the days of their youth was as in. 
possible as to find primroses in September, 

If, indeed, there were any thing to go back 
to. Sometimes she felt, if she could op) y 
have found out that, all the rest would be 
easy, painless. IZf she could only have said 
to him, “Did you write me the letter you 
promised? Did you ever love me?” But 
that one question was, of course, utterly im- 
possible. He made no reference whatever 
to old things, but seemed resolved to take 
up the present—a very peaceful and happy 
present it soon grew to be—just as if there 
were no past at all. So perforce did she. 

But, as I think I have said once before, 
human nature is weak, and there were days 
when the leaves were budding, and the birds 
singing in the trees, when the sun was shin- 
ing and the waves rolling in upon the sands, 
just as they rolled in that morning over 
those two lines of foot-marks, which might 


have walked together through life ; and who 
knows what mutual strength, help, and com- 
fort this might have proved to both ?—then 
it was, for one at least, rather hard. 
Especially when, bit by bit, strange ghostly 
fragments of his old self began to re-appear 


in Robert Roy: his keen delight in nature, 


| his love of botanical or geological excursions. 
| Often he would go wandering down the fa- 
|miliar shore for hours in s 


sarch of marine 


animals for the girls’ aquarium, and then 


| would come and cit down at their tea-table, 


reading or talking, so like the Robert Roy 


| of old that one of the little group, who al- 
whether he | 


ways crept in the background, felt dizzy and 
strange, as if all her later years had been a 


| dream, and she were living her youth over 


again, only with the difference aforesaid: a 


| difference sharp as that between death and 


life—yet with something of the peace of 
sath in it. 

Sometimes, when they met at the innocent 
little tea parties which St. Andrews began 


\to give—for of course in that small com- 
|munity every body knew every body, and 
| all their affairs to boot, often a good deal 


better than they did themselves, so that 
there was great excitement and no end of 
speculation over Mr, Roy—sometimes meet- 
ing, as they were sure to do, and walking 
home together, with the moonlight shining 
down the empty streets, and the stars out 
by myriads over the silent distant sea, while 
the nearer tide came washing in upon the 
sands—all was so like, so frightfully like, 
old times that it was very sore to bear. 
But, as I have said, Miss Williams was 
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Miss Williams, and Mr. Roy Mr. Roy, and 
there were her two girls always besides 
them; also his two boys, who soon took to 
“ Auntie” as naturally as if they were really 
hers, or she theirs. 

“| think they had better call you so, as 
he others do,” said Mr. Roy one day. “Are 
ese young ladies really related to you ?” 
“No: but I promised their father on his 


t 


death-bed to take charge of them. That is 


al 
“ He is dead, then. Was he a great friend 
of yours ?” 

She felt the blood.flashing all over her 
face, but she answered, steadily: “ Not a very 
intimate friend, but I respected him exceed- 
ingly He was a good man. His daugh- 
ters had a heavy loss when he died, and I 
am glad to be a comfort to them so long as 
they need me.” 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

This was the only question he ever asked 
her concerning her past life, though, by slow 
degrees, he told her a good deal of his own. 
Enough to make her quite certain, even if 
her keen feminine instinct nad not already 
divined the fact, that whatever there might 
have been in it of suffering, there was noth- 
ing in the smallest degree either to be 
ashamed of or to hide. What Robert Roy 
of Shanghai had written about him had 
continued true. As he said one day to her, 
“We never stand still. We either grow bet- 
ter or worse. You have not grown worse.” 

Nor had he. All that was good in him 
had developed, all his little faults had toned 
down. The Robert Roy of to-day was slight- 
ly different from, but in no wise inferior to, 
the Robert Roy of her youth. She saw it, 
and rejoiced in the seeing. 

What he saw in her she could not tell. 
He seemed determined to rest wholly in the 
present, and take out of it all the peace and 
pleasantness that he could. In the old days, 
when the Dalziel boys were naughty, and 
Mrs. Dalziel tiresome, and work was hard, 
and holidays were few, and life was alto- 
gether the rough road that it often seems to 
the young, he had once called her “ Pleas- 
antness and Peace.” He never said so now; 
but sometimes he looked it. 

Many an evening he came and sat by her 
fireside, in the arm-chair, which seemed by 
right to have devolved upon him; never 
staying very long, for he was still nervous- 
ly sensitive about being “in the way,” but 
making himself and them all very cheerful 
and happy while he did stay. Only some- 
times, when Fortune’s eyes stole to his face 
—not a young man’s face now—she fancied 
she could trace, besides the wrinkles, a sad- 
ness, approaching to hardness, that never 
used to be. But again, when interested in 
some book or other (he said it was delicious 
to take to reading again, after the long fast 


of years), he would look round to her for | 
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sympathy, or utter one of his dry drolleries, 
the old likeness, the old manner and tone, 
would come back so vividly that she started, 
hardly knowing whether the feeling it gave 
her was pleasure or pain. 

But beneath both, lying so deep down 
that neither he nor any one could ever sus- 
pect its presence, was something else. Can 
many waters quench love? Can the deep 
sea drown it? What years of silence can 
wither it? What frost of age can freeze it 
down? God only knows. 

Hers was not like a girl’s love. Those 
two girls sitting by her day after day would 
have smiled at it, and at its object. Be- 
tween themselves they considered Mr. Roy 
somewhat of an “old fogy;” were very 
glad to make use of him now and then, in 
the great dearth of gentlemen at St. An- 
drews, and equally glad afterward to turn 
him over to Auntie, who was always kind to 
him. Auntie was so kind to every body. 

Kind? Of course she was, and above all 
when he looked worn and tired. He did so 
as if life had ceased to be all 
pleasure, and the constant mirth of these 
young folks was just a little too much for 
him. Then she ingeniously used to save 
him from it and them for a while. They 
never knew—there was no need for them to 
know —how tenfold deeper than all the pas- 
sion of youth is the tenderness with which a 
woman cleaves to the man she loves when 
she sees him growing old. 

Thus the days went by till Easter came, 
announced by the sudden apparition, one 
evening, of David Dalziel. 

That young man, when, the very first day 
of his holidays, he walked in upon his 
friends at St. Andrews, and found sitting at 
their tea-table a strange gentleman, did not 
like it at all—secarcely even when he found 
out that the intruder was his old friend, 
Mr. Roy. 

“And you never told me a word about 
this,” said he, reproachfully, to Miss Will- 
iams. ‘Indeed, you have not written to 
me for weeks; you have forgotten all about 
me.” 

She winced at the accusation, for it was 
true. Beyond her daily domestic life, which 
she still carefully fulfilled, she had in truth 
forgotten every thing. Outside people were 
ceasing to affect her at all. What he liked, 
what he wanted to do, day by day—wheth- 
er he looked ill or well, happy or unhappy, 
only he rarely looked either—this was slow- 
ly growing to be once more her whole world. 
With a sting of compunction, and another, 
half of fear, save that there was nothing to 
dread, nothing that could affect any body 
beyond herself—Miss Williams roused her- 
self to give young Dalziel an especially 
hearty welcome, and to make his little visit 
as happy as possible. 

Small need of that; he was bent on tak- 


sometimes : 
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ing all things pleasantly. Coming now near 
the end of a very creditable college career, 
being of age and independent, with the cozy 
little fortune that his old grandmother had 
left him, the young fellow was disposed to 
see every thing couleur de rose, and this feel- 
ing communicated itself to all his friends. 

It was a pleasant time. Often in years 
to come did that little knot of friends, old 
ind young, look back upon it as upon one 
of those rare bright bits in life when the 
outside current of things moves smoothly 
on, While underneath it there may or may 
not be, but generally there is, a secret or 
two which turns the most trivial events into 
sweet and dear remembrances forever. 

David’s days being few enough, they took 
pains not to lose one, but planned excur- 
sions here, there, and every where—to Dun- 
dee, to Perth, to Elie, to Balearras—all to- 
gether, children, young folks, and elders: 


that admirable melange which generally 
makes such expeditions “go off” well. 


Theirs did, especially the last one, to the 
old house of Balearras, where they got ad- 
mission to the lovely quaint garden, and 
Janetta sang “Auld Robin Gray” on the 
spot where it was written. 

She had a sweet voice, and there seemed 
to have come into it a pathos which Fortune 
had never remarked before. The touching, 
ever old, ever new story made the young 
people quite quiet for a few minutes; and 
then they all wandered away together, Hel- 
en promising to look after the two wild 
young Roys, to see that they did not kill 
themselves in some unforeseen way, as, aid- 
ed and abetted by David and Janetta, they 
went on a scramble up Balearras Hill. 

“Will you go too?” 
ert Roy. 


said Fortune to Rob- 
*T have the provisions to see to; 
besides, I can not scramble as well as the 

t. Iam not quite so young as I used to 


rest. 
be.” 

“Nor I,” he answered, as, taking her bas- 
ket, he walked silently on beside her. 

It was a curious feeling, and all to come 
out of a foolish song; but if ever she felt 
thankful to God from the bottom of her 
heart that she had said “ No,” at once and 
decisively, to the good man who slept at 
peace beneath the church-yard elms, it was 
at that moment. But the feeling and the | 
moment passed by immediately. Mr. Roy 
took up the thread of conversation where 
he had left it off—it was some bookish or 
ethical argument, such as he would go on 
with for hours; so she listened to him in si- 
lence. They walked on, the larks singing 
and the primroses blowing. All the world 
was saying to itself, “I am youn I am 
happy ;” 


g3 
but she said nothing at all. 

People grow used to pain; it dies down 
at intervals, and becomes quite bearable, 
especially when no one sees it or 
it. 


guesses 


at 
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| been hers. 





They had a very merry picnic 


on the hil}. 
top, enjoying those mundane consolatig, 
of food and drink which Auntie was ex 


pected always to have forth-coming. and 
which those young people did by no mea 

despise, nor Mr. Roy neither. He rT 
himself so very pleasant with them 
looking thoroughly happy, and baring 
head to the spring breeze with the ea 
ness of a boy. 

“Oh, this is delicious! It makes me f e] 
young again. There’s nothing like hy 
One thing I am determined upon: I wij] 
never quit bonnie Scotland more.” 

It was the first clear intimation he had 
given of his intentions regarding the fut 
but it thrilled her with measureless content 
If only he would not go abroad again, if she 
might have him within reach for the rest of 
her days—able to see him, to talk to him, 
to know where he was and what he was 
doing, instead of being cut off from him by 
those terrible dividing seas—it was enough! 
Nothing could be so bitter as what had 
been; and whatever was the mystery of 
their youth, which it was impossible to 
unravel now—whether he had ever loved 
her, or loved her and crushed it down and 
forgotten it, or only felt very kindly and 
cordially to her, as he did now, the past 
wes—well, only the past!—and the future 
lay still before her, not unsweet. When we 
are young, we insist on having every thing 
or nothing; when we are older, we learn 
that “every thing” is an impossible and 
“nothing” a somewhat bitter word. We 
are able to stoop meekly and pick up the 
fragments of the children’s bread, with- 
out feeling ourselves to 
“dogs.” 

Fortune went home that night with a 
not unhappy, almost a satistied, heart.’ She 
sat back in the carriage, close beside that 


CT 


be altogether 


|other heart which she believed to be the 


truest in all the world, though it had never 
There was a tremendous clatter 
of talking and laughing and fun of all sorts, 
between David Dalziel and the little Roys 
on the box, and the Misses Moseley sitting 
just below them, as they had insisted on 
doing, no doubt finding the other two mem- 
bers of the party a little “slow.” 
Nevertheless Mr. Roy and Miss Williams 
took their part in laughing with their young 
people, and trying to keep them in order; 
though after a while both relapsed into si- 
lence. One did at least, for it had been a 
long day and she was tired, being, as she 
had said, “not so young as she had been.” 
But if any of these lively young people had 
asked her the question whether she was hap- 
py, or at least contented, she would have 
never hesitated about her reply. Young, 
gay, and prosperous as they were, I doubt 
if Fortune Williams would have changed 
lots with any one of them all. 
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INNER OOURT OF A HOUSE 


W E propose in this article, commencing 


with the wedding and ending with 


* The illustrations and, in the main, the facts em- 
bodied in this article are taken from Dr. Henry J. Van- 


Lennep’s Bible Landa: their modern Customs and 
Manners illustrative of Scripture (Harper and Broth- 
ers). The necessary limitations of space are such that 
we present here only one aspect of Eastern life, which 
in this volume is admirably illustrated in all its as- 
pects by one whose long residence in the East gives 
him personal familiarity with the subject. 
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the burial, to trace the history and describe 
the condition of an Eastern household. The 
reader who follows carefully the course of 
our narrative will find in the ancient cus 
toms which are still maintained unchanged 
in the Orient some few features worthy of 
our imitation; he will find more that indi- 
cate how true it is that all the world is kin; 
and he will find also some that illustrate the 
truth that Christianity has greatly changed 
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social life, and that if women are the most 
devoted adherents of the Christian Church, 
it is true that woman owes more than even 
she imagines to the influence of Christianity. 

In America, love precedes and prepares the 
way for marriage—at least this is our theory 
ofcourtship. In the East, marriage precedes 
and prepares for love—at least this is the 
Oriental theory of the wedded state. It 
quite accords, therefore, with the Eastern 
ideas of the marriage relation that women 
should enter into it at an age which to us 
seems very unfit; and this practice of early 
marriages is also favored by the fact that 
women reach their maturity at a much ear- 
lier age than with us. They are at the 
height of their bloom and beauty at fifteen 
or sixteen. They are often married at thir- 
teen or fourteen, and sometimes as early as 
eight or nine; and Dr. Van-Lennep men- 
tions one instance of a wedding which he 
attended in which the bride was so young 


<= 
yo / ‘ 





BRIDAL CROWN, OR DODOS., 


that she was carried about in the arms of 
her relatives. Naturally courtship is done 
by proxy, and the young men are cheated 
out of what the American regards as one 
of his most sacred, inalienable rights. The 
duty of looking up for the young man a suit- 
able wife, which even in our own society 
the mother, aunts, or sisters often assume, is 
in the East, by universal consent, devolved 
upon them. 

Womanly nature is essentially the same 
the world over, and we may safely assume 
that they are nothing loath to perform the 
duty which social custom intrusts to them. 
For this purpose they sally forth in a body 
on their tour of inspection, call at any house 
which affords reasonable hope of contain- 


. . . . . | 
ing a suitable inmate, are invariably greeted 


with the utmost courtesy, and ushered at 
once into the reception-room; the young 
lady is summoned, and presently enters, 
bearing sweetmeats and water; she is ar- 


rayed in all the finery and jewels which 
belong to her dowry ; nor is it considered a 
breach of social propriety to inquire with 
particularity respecting her marriage por- 
|tion. This frankness prevents some of the 
awkward discoveries which sometimes o¢. 
| cur with us after marriage to mar the hap- 
piness of the honey-moon. If the prelimj- 
|nary negotiations are satisfactory, a bar- 
| gain is made between the parents, in which 
the amount paid by the husband or on his 
behalf, either to the bride or to her parents, 
is definitely agreed upon. This, which un- 
der the Mosaic law was fixed at a uniform 
rate—at fifty shekels, or twenty-five dollars 
—varies among the modern Jews with the 
condition of the bride’s family, while among 
some of the Circassian tribes and the Tar- 
tars, as among the African savages, the 
daughter, when she reaches a marriageable 
age, is sold to the highest bidder. The 
parties are considered as affianced as soon 
as the marriage contract has been agreed 
to, but the nuptial ceremony is sometimes 
deferred for a considerable period, during 
which time the bride and groom are not 
permitted to see each other; their sole in- 
tercourse with each other is through the 
intervention of a “friend of the bridegroom.” 
The wedding dress is even more a matter 
of importance with the Eastern bride than 
with us. The preparation of her toilet, in 
the presence of female friends, often occu- 
pies a large part of two days. The wedding 
veil, the bridal crown, the dodos or cap, 
are some of the emblems donned for the 
bridal ceremony. The costumes are often 
rich and gorgeous beyond expression. Fash- 
ion, as interpreted by an Oriental milliner 
quoted by Dr. Van-Lennep, prescribes the 
characteristics of an ideal wedding dress. 
It should measure six yards from the shoul- 
ders to the end of the train; the long sleeves 
should sweep the floor; the material is silk; 
it is elaborately embroidered by a party of 
professional embroiderers under the direc- 
tion of a chief. The sum paid for superin- 
tending the needle-work on a single robe 
referred to by Dr. Van-Lennep was five hun- 
dred dollars, while the charge for the work 
done by the subordinates was two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, and the entire 
cost of the dress was ten thousand; nor 
must it be forgotten that labor in that 
country is very much less expensive than 
in this. 

The marriage festivities last often for a 
week, and in many sections of the East the 
old practices are still maintained. The 
bridegroom, with a procession, starts with 
|music and torches, by night, for the house 





|of the bride, where, after a show of resist- 
ance, and sometimes quite a struggle, she is 
taken possession of, and borne away to her 
future home. This resistance by the coy 
maiden to the approaches of her husband 
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is curiously illustrative of the marriage 
customs of many countries, and in various 
forms—from that of African society, in 
which the bridegroom chases the fleeing 
pride, captures, and carries her away bod- 
ilv, to that of the Nestorians, where the 
pride remains in a corner of the church 
until the time comes for the joining of 
hands, when she is dragged half across 
the building by main strength toward 
her intended husband, who is allowed to 





seize her hand only after a vehement 
struggle, during which the officiating 
clergyman stands passively by. 

Far more important, however, than any 
difference in the form of the marriage cer- 
emony between East and West is the fun- 
damental difference in the nature of the 
marriage contract. Even the State of 
Indiana has not succeeded in incorpora- 
ting in its legislation a facility of divorce 
equal to that of the Orient, where, both 
among the Jews and the Muslims, the 
husband is both judge and jury, having a 
right to divorce his wife at any time, with 
no other limitation than the requirement 
that he shall give her a written statement 
both of the fact and of the cause of the 
divorcee. A liberty so large as this seems 
to render unnecessary what is, however, 
a common practice among certain Mus- 
lims—marriage for a limited period. In 
entering upon this strange relation, the 
parties agree to live together for a fixed 


period, which varies from a few days to 
ninety-nine years, and the contract is 
regularly drawn up by the judge and 


duly signed by witnesses. This practice is 
confined to the transient residents of large 
cities, and the women who enter upon such 
relations are deemed of good repute. 


| within, oblong in form. 


From the bird to the nest, from the bride | 


to the home, the transition is The 


-asy. 


tent is the germ from which, by a process of | 


Darwinian development, the Oriental house 


























GYPSUM ALOOVE, 


houses this idea of a tent is carried out in 
the details. There is a single apartment 
The roof is a sim- 
ple and rude form of dome, which looks like 
a conical chimney, and is intended for the 
escape of the smoke from the fire-place, 
which stands in the middle of the room. 
The building material is mud, or sun-dried 


has grown. In the cheapest and reer or branches of trees daubed with 


CEILING ORNAMENT IN GYPSUM, 


mud both within and 
without. Sometimes the 
roof is flat, the site chosen 
being the sloping side of 
a hill, so that one end of 
the roof is level with the 
ground. A railing sepa- 
rates the apartment occu- 
pied by the people from 
that appropriated to the 
cattle. Light is admitted 
through an opening in the 
roof, which serves also for 
a chimney; but this is 
sometimes wanting, and 
the smoke has to find its 
way out as best it can. 
In such cases a narrow 
opening made in the wall 
serves for a window, but 
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it admits cold and rain as well as light, and | 
has often to be closed by a rude sort of shut- 
ter, leaving the inmates in utter darkness, 
relieved only by the dull light of a smoking 
tallow candle. 

The city house is, however, quite a dif- 
ferent affair, and in one respect it must be 
conceded that the Oriental is wiser than 
are we. “The chief aim of the Occidental 
is to obtain beauty on the outside, and his 
success is to be judged from a general view 
from without. To this is to be sacrificed 
much of the comfort of those who live with- 
in; rooms have to be of inconvenient sizes 
and shapes, passages awry, and windows in 
the wrong places. The Oriental, on the oth- 
er hand, cares little for the outward appear- 
ance; his houses are usually mere agglom- 
erations of rooms. Nothing is to be seen 
without but a dead-wall, with, at most, a 
high latticed window.” The regulation pat- 
tern of such a house is a series of rooms built 
around and opening upon a court in the cen- 
tre. Into this court admittance is given by 
a lofty gateway, whose double doors stand 
open all day long, revealing within the re- 
freshing shade of a variety of trees, the aca- 
cia, the citron, and the jasmine, together | 
with other odoriferous and tlowering shrubs. | 
On the carved benches at each side of the 
gate lounge the gayly clad retainers of the 
master of the house. He himself often takes 
his seat here, and receives his guests or trans- 
acts business where the atmosphere is re- 
freshed by the cooling breeze and enlivened 
by the cheerful twitter of the swallows flit- 
ting in and out. The court itself is gener- 
ally provided with a tessellated pavement; 
a well, tank, or fountain commonly occupies 
the centre of the court; a pillared veranda 
runs around it; upon this veranda open all | 
the windows of the lower apartments, un- | 
furnished with glasses, and closed with sol- | 
id single shutters of walnut wood. Direct- 
ly opposite the great entrance, with the 





court intervening. jg 
the liwan, an apart. 
ment open in front. 
and used as a re. 
ception -room 
guests and as ap 
office for the trans. 
action of business 
The houses of the 
wealthy are high}, 
ornamented wit] 
pavements and 
wainscoting of mar. 
ble, with carvings i) 
marble, alabaster. 
and wood, and with 
ceilings and walls 
plastered with gyp- 
sum, wrought out in 
elaborate and often 
beautiful designs. 

The furniture of the poorer houses is of 
the poorest description. Three stones rear- 
ed against the outer wall of the peasant’s 
single-roomed hut constitute the housewife’s 
cooking stove; a saucepan or two, a few 
wooden spoons, and some basins or bow]s of 
the coarsest earthenware are the table uten- 
sils; the furniture consists of a coarse car- 
pet, or sometimes a black goat’s-hair cloth, 
only a yard in width, spread along two o 
three sides of the room next the wall; a 
cushion filled with straw serves the purpos 
of chair or lounge; the bedding spread on 
the floor at night is piled up in one corner 
by day. 

The apartments of the wealthy are, how- 
ever, often elaborately furnished. The ac- 
companying illustration, representing the 


D 


| council-chamber of the Governor of Tocat, 


in Asia Minor, will give the reader a fair 
idea of an Oriental interior. The room is 
ordinarily of an oblong shape. A platform 
raised six or eight inches above the rest of 
the floor occupies a larger part of the room, 
extending from side to side, and being ot 
equal length and width. The highly orna- 
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mented ceiling is divided in the 
same manner; frequently near the 
edge of the platform on either side 
rises a pillar, from which springs a 
graceful arch, A seat or divan 
built around the three sides of the 

room on the raised platform. This 

divan consists of a frame about a 

foot high and three feet in width, 

upon which are laid mattresses stuff- 

ed with wool, hay, or straw. Over 

the mattresses is spread a covering 

of chintz, broadcloth, or even some 

richer fabric, usually of a bright scar- 

let or crimson color, often trimmed 

with a long silk fringe interwoven 

with gold threads. Large soft cushions are 
placed against the wall; a rich carpet gen- 
é rally covers the raised portion of the floor. 
Chairs are not wholly unknown, but they 
are rarely seen outside cafés and other pub- 
lic The fire-place, when there is 
one, is on one side of the room, where the 
lace of the divan is occupied by a hearth 
anked on either side by marble or other 
stone, which answers the purpose of a fend- 
er. Sometimes a single andiron is used; 
sometimes the wood is set upright against 
the back of the chimney. Such a fire-place, 
however, is seen chiefly in the mountainous 
districts, where wood is procurable; the 
more common fuel is charcoal, grass, and 
dried manure. 

In the East, however, the stove is more 
common than the open fire-place, though the 
Oriental stove is quite unlike ours. It is a 
brazier, or stand of brass or copper, about 
two feet high, in the top of which is a pan 
to contain the fire of charcoal. 


iS 


resorts. 


A PUBLIO OVEN. 


| room where it is needed. 


A layer of | 
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ORLENTAL KITCHEN RANGE, 


|ashes is first put in the pan; on this the 


charcoal is laid and lighted. The whole 
brazier is then carried by hand from the 
court-yard, where the fire is started, to the 
The stove of the 
poorer classes is simply an earthenware pan. 
Even the modern range is not, however, un- 
known in the East, though of a very simple 
and rude construction. It is built of stone 
or brick, about three feet high, supplied with 
a fire bed not wholly unlike our grates, and 
with holes above for the pots and sauce- 
pans. The cooking utensils are aimost as 
various as with us. Cast iron is unknown; 
the common materials are copper and brass. 
| The Orientals believe that tongs, like forks, 
were made after fingers, and it is wonderful 
| to see how a human being can handle a live 
Still, iron tongs are to 





coal without harm. 

be seen as an article of necessity in the 

blacksmith’s shop, and as an article of lux- 
ury in the dwelling of the wealthy. 

The oven of the private house is vari- 

ously constructed. 

The most common 

form is that still to 

be seen, in a slight- 

ly modified form, in 

our American log- 

ging camp. It con- 

sists of a hole in the 

ground about three 

feet deep, a little 

wider at the bot- 

tom than at the 

top, and plastered 

within with clay. 

The tent dwellers 

use a portable oven 

of earthenware, 

covered at the top, 

and with an open- 

ing atthe side. In 

either case the fire 

is first kindled in 

the oven, and then, 

when the oven is 

sufficiently heated, 

the dough is intro- 

duced. This is the 
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method also pursued in the public ovens, 
which have existed in all the larger towns 
since the days of Hosea. These, in structure 
and in the method of operating, resemble our 
New England brick ovens. A brisk fire is 
kindled on the floor of the oven; when the 





; common use in the olive districts. 
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cities—breakfast early, before going to busi. 
ness; dinner late, on the return home at 
sunset. The noonday meal is a lunch of 
bread and fruits. Dinner over, the poor go 
to bed by the light of a blazing fire on the 
hearth, or the light of a pitch-pine torch set 
in a chink in the wall. In the houses even 
of the better classes, tallow candles afford a 
feeble and flickering light in contrast with 
our modern chandeliers. The candlesticks 
are of brass, silver, or gold, never having 
more than a single stem. Those most com- 
monly in use are not over a foot high, and 
are made to set on the table; but larger ones 
are in frequent use, and are set, as needed, 
on the floor, Olive-oil lamps are also in 
If, how- 
ever, the light is dim, it must be remember- 
ed that there are neither printed books nor 
daily newspapers to be read by the evening 
lamps. 

Circumstances have made the Oriental 
people peculiarly social and hospitable. 
The very want of books and newspapers 
aids to make them so. The traveler bring- 
ing news from a far-off land, or even the 


chamber has become sufficiently heated, the | gossip of a not remote town or village, is 


embers are raked out, and the loaves of bread 
are put in their place inside by means of a 


| 
| 


always welcomed to the social circle gath- 
ered about the camp fire, or sitting on the 


long-handled shovel; then the door is closed, | floor about the open fire-place, or, in the 


and the loaves are left to bake. 
If the cooking apparatus of the 
East is simple compared with ours, 
the food is ordinarily no less so. 
The elaborate dishes of an Ameri- 
can or European dinner party are, 
for the most part, unknown in the 
family life of these people, who re- 
tain something of the simplicity 
of the early child-life of the world. 
Stews, thickened by long simmer- 
ing over the fire; soups and pot- 
tages, flavored with aromatic 
herbs, and thickened with sour 
curds or flour; rice, mingled with 
chopped meat, and seasoned with 
pepper, salt, and onions; bread, 
cakes, and pasty—constitute, with 
fruits and garden vegetables, raw 
or cooked, the chief articles of 
diet. The killing of a lamb or 
kid, now as in Bible times, is re- 
served for special festival occa- 
sions. The dinner table is a very 
slight affair, about two feet high 
and eighteen inches wide, often 
beautifully carved and inlaid. It 
sits in the middle of the floor or 
against the angle of the divan, 
the master of the house sitting on 
the divan, his companions sitting 
round upon the mat or carpet, 
and the wife waiting as a serv- 
ant upon her lord. The hours for 
meals are those of a fashionable 
or busy American in the great 


CANDLESTIOKS, 
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wealthier mansion, on the cushioned divan | 
and in the tapestried apartment, lighted 
from one or more tall candlesticks, and pro- 
moting conversation by the inspiration of 
pipes and coffee. There are no hotels. The 
inn or caravansary is but a lodging-place | 
for caravans Whose company is too large to | 
be accommodated in private families. The 
proffer of perfume or the use of incense is 
in special instances, and as an honor to spe- 
cial guests, the first offering of hospitality. 
The perfume usually employed is the lig- 
num aloes, a small bit of which is dropped 
upon burning coals in a little chafing-dish 
or censer of silver or gold filigree, some- 
times adorned with precious stones. The 


fumes escape through the perforated cover. 
Sometimes the perfume is rose-water sprin- 
kled upon the hands or the face of the guest 
from an ornamental bottle; sometimes it is 
an odorous substance thrown upon the burn- 


COMMON WIOKER TABLE WITH OOLLATION. 


suits him, washes his hands as before meat, 
and is then served with coffee or a pipe. 
There is but little wine-drinking during the 
meal, but plenty after it. 

Music and dancing are the essential con- 
comitants of social festivity. The Oriental 
music is of a rude description, radically dif- 





ing coals of the brazier, or put in the pipes 


OOFFEF POT AND CUPS. 


of the social circle. Simple refreshments, 
coffee or sherbet, almost invariably follow. 
The meal itself is rarely a social occasion. 
It is generally dispatched expeditiously and 
in silence. If there are a number of guests, 
a proportionate number of small tables, such 
as have already been described, are set for 
their use in different parts of the room. 
When the master wishes to show special at- 
tention to his guests, he waits upon them, 
deprecates the meagre fare, and bids them 
partake freely. On great festive occasions 
as many as a hundred dishes sometimes ap- 
pear upon the table, following one another 
in quick succession, beginning with soup, 
and alternating a sweet dish with some form 
of cooked meats—now a fruit jelly, then 
a roast fowl, finishing at last by a huge 
plate of “ pillau,” or boiled rice. The chief 
dish, a roasted sheep or fatted calf, is served 
whole, and torn in pieces with the hands, 
each guest doing his own carving. The dish- 
es are passed from table to table, through 
the various social gradations, ending in the 
kitchen, where the servants, retainers, and 
scullions wait impatiently for their share. 
At the close of the meal each one rises as it 


ferent from ours. Dr. Van-Lennep gives an 

interesting analysis of the difference, 

too long for us to transfer to these 

pages. We must content ourselves 

with saying that harmony is un- 

known, and even impossible; that 

our stringed instruments need to be 

strung differently, and our wind in- 

struments made over, before they are 

capable of performing the curiously 

disjointed Oriental melodies; that 

the only musical accompaniment to 

a melody in the Orient consists of a 

single note, struck in different oc- 

taves for the sake of variety; and 

that the Oriental melodies repub- 

lished in this country are, for these 

reasons, but poor imitations of the 

| originals, which can not, indeed, be ex- 

pressed in our ordinary system of musical 
notation. 

The musical instruments of the East are 

as rude in conception and structure as the 
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music which is performed upon them. The 
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most common martial instruments are the | 


drum and the hautboy, but the bagpipe 
sometimes takes the place of the latter in- 
strument, and sometimes serves alone, as in 
Scotland, Italy, and Bulgaria. The drum is 
of various forms, from that of the Darabuk- 
keh, which is held under the arm and struck 
by the fingers, to that of a drum like our 
own, played with a peculiarly shaped drum- 
stick. The house instruments are of suffi 
cient variety to constitute the material for 
quite an orchestra. The flute, the guitar, 
the violin, the tambourine, the castanet, all 
resemble in their general nature our own 
instruments. The modern organ has not 
even a distant relative in the East, but the 
Kanoon or Santir is the ancestor of our pi- 
ano. This instrument—for the two names 
indicate only slight varieties in the same 
instrument—consists of a box two inches in 
depth and of an irregular form, its greatest 
size being thirty-nine inches by sixteen. 
Across this are strung the strings of wire, 
underneath which is a perforated sounding- 
board. The performer holds it upon his 
knees or carries it suspended from his neck, 
and plays it by striking the chords with the 
forefinger of each hand, to which is fastened 
a pleetrum of horn, or with wooden ham- 
mers. Music is a well-recognized profes- 
sion. Bands of performers go about on 
especial festive days, as the singing chil- 
dren on Christmas in Germany and England; 
they are heard in the cafés; they are hired 
by the wealthy to grace their festivals. Usu- 
ally a young lad serves as the solo singer, 
the rest joining in the chorus, and using their 
instruments as an accompaniment. 


ORLENTAL BAGPIPE. 


ORIENTAL OCRADLE, 


Music is, however, by no means confined 
to professional musicians. Every where and 
at all places you may hear the quaint weird 
melodies of the Orient. Mothers soothe their 
infants with plaintive lullabies; children ac- 
company their games with song and chorus: 
the muezzin chants the call to prayers from 
the top of the minaret; the church beadle 
keeps time to the music of his exhortation 
to matins with the resounding blows of hig 
heavy stick upon the pavement; the street 
vendors extol their wares with rude chant 
and song; the priest recites his prayers and 
| the congregation their responses in a mu- 
| sical monotone; the wedding, the circum- 
| cision, the baptism, the burial, are all ac- 
| companied by instrumental music and song, 
| Not lightly and carelessly caroling, as the 
| Italians, but with sober and sometimes tear- 
| ful earnestness, as befits the plaintive music, 
the Oriental takes up what is to him the sol- 
emn psalm of life. 

The respect which the strong pay to the 
| weak, which, therefore, men pay to women, 
|is the real measure of civilization; and it 
| must be conceded that, so measured, the civ- 
lilization of the East is painfully lacking. 
The “equality 
of the sexes” 
is utterly un- 
known. If the 
husband —hap- 
pens to walk 
the streets with 
his wife or 
daughter, he 
precedes her by 
several paces ; 
they never walk 
side by side. If 
in conversation 
he alludes to ei- 
ther in polite so- 
ciety, he prefix- 
es the reference 
with the phrase, 
“T beg your 
pardon,” as po- 
liteness requires 
him to do before 
mention of a 
donkey or a hog. 
If, absent, he 
writes to his 








HOME LIFE IN THE EAST. 


family, his letter is addressed to his son, not 
to his wife, even though his son may be a 
babe in the mother’s lap. In many places the 
wife speaks to her husband only with hesita- 
tion; the bride does not speak above a whis- 

till the honey-moon is past, and, in token 
of this compulsory reticence, even wears a 
andkerchief around her mouth till her 


mother-in-law bids her dispense with it. | 
She is, indeed, a true housekeeper, but not a | 
true wife; she prepares the meals, waits upon | 
the table, washes the hands and even the | 


feet of her lord, and performs all the menial 
services of the household for him; but his 
social and intellectual life she never shares. 
Her industry contributes to his wealth, but 
no part of it is hers. She cultivates the 
farm in his absence; even in his presence she 
weeds or picks the cotton, prunes the vines, 
gathers the grapes or olives, wields the 
sickle, and helps to gather in the harvest. 
She takes her babe to the field, leaves it in 
its cradle, nurses it, brings it home with her 
when the day’s work is done. She gathers 
the brush-wood and the manure for the fire, 
ind fills at the fountain or the well the jar 
of water, bringing it at even home upon her 
Within-doors she is equally busy. 
She works in embroidery, spins the wool, 
cotton, flax, or goat’s hair, plies the loom, 
and makes up the homespun fabrics into 
garments for her children. In brief, all the 
poetical eulogy of the thirty-first chapter of 
Proverbs is realized in the prosaic domestic 
experience of the Oriental housewife. But 


head. 


ORLENTAL DISTAFF, 
in all her industry she is ever a loveless and 
a hopeless drudge. 

Widely as life differs in its outward garb, 
its inward experiences 
are not without resem- 
blances. If we enter 
the inner precincts of 
the household, we find 
at once a curious simi- 
larity and a curious 
contrast with our own. 
The birth of a 
celebrated with 


son is 


great 


rejoicings. The child is clothed in a“ swaddling- 
cloth” three or four inches wide and abeut ten 
feet long, which is firmly wound round it from 
the neck downward, pinioning the arms firmly 
to the sides, so that it can neither stir hand nor 


foot. 


Thus cured of all infantile restlessness, it 


is slung on the mother’s back, or left in the cra- 
dle, where rings of glass or metal amuse it with 


their jingle. 


CHILDREN'S TERRA OOTTA TOYS, 


When it begins to walk, an anklet 
is fastened about its ankles, whose tiny 
bells announce to the mother whither 
the child is straying. Dolls’ heads of 
terra cotta, that might be hardened 
specimens of the modern monstrosi- 
ties in gutta-percha; miniature horses, 
cattle, dogs, fish, birds, and wild beasts; 
dolls with movable legs and arms, like 
an American jumping-jack; curious gro- 
tesques of all imaginable and unim- 
aginable shapes and forms; whistles, 
flageolets, candy representations of the 
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animal creation, any or all of which might, 
in slightly modified form, be found in an 
American toy store—are among the toys of 
childhood, whose inalienable right to amuse- 
ment is recognized almost the whole world 
over. It is true that the religion of Islam, 
like that of the ancient Hebrews, forbids the 
making of graven images; but a liberal 
construction is put upon this statute, and it 
does not practically shut out the children of 
the Orient from mimic children of their own. 

From the cradle to the grave is but a step, 
from the toys of childhood to the tears of 
old age. We began this glance at Eastern 
life with the wedding; we may fitly end it 
with the funeral. The mourning customs of 
the East have not materially changed since 
the days when Joseph went up to bury his 
father in the land of Canaan. Professional 
mourning women announce the death by a 
shriek, shrill and piercing; they weep, they 
beat their breasts, they tear their hair. The 
entire household join with them in noisy and 
obtrusive demonstrations of sorrow. The 
outer garment is sometimes replaced with a 
coarse robe or shawl of sackcloth. Oftener 
it is rent in the distraction of grief. Buta 
reasonable regard to economy is not forgot- 
ten on these occasions. The undertaker 
first goes to every mourner, and carefully 
rips the central seam of his robe three or 
four inches down the breast. The rending 
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The 
sacred tears of affec. 
tion are treasured 
up ina bottle. For 
this purpose the 
master of ceremo- 
nies presents each 
weeping friend with a piece of cotton-woo] 
with which to dry his eyes. This cotton 
is preserved, and the tears wrung from it 
into the tear bottles, as a future and eff. 
cacious remedy in the last hours of life, 
Thus a carefully pre-arranged extravagance 
of grief prepares for and accompanies the 
last rites of respect. When the time of 
burial arrives, which in that warm climate 
is never long delayed, the body is dressed 
in its best attire, and laid, not in a coffin, 
but upon an open bier, perhaps adorned 
with flowers, and so borne, by the Turks in 
silence, by the Christians with softly chant- 
ed hymns, to its last resting-place. Yet 
even here economy is not forgotten: every 
valuable article of clothing is taken from 
the remains, which are then buried, without 
a coffin, and in a shallow grave. 

In this article we have only turned over 
a few pages of Dr. Van-Lennep’s really re- 
markable volume—a volume which pos- 
sesses the fascination of a book of personal 
travel, with the compactness and the au- 
thority of a cyclopedia. It is without a 
rival in its peculiar field. We have selected 
only one phase of Orientalism, and in illus- 
trating that, have been only perplexed how 
| either to condense descriptions in which no 
| Space is occupied by florid or pious rhetoric, 
or to select where nothing has been described 
which could be omitted without loss. 
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AUNT RHODANTHE’S MISTAKE, 
ESSIE and Miss Rhodanthe are sitting 
| in the dining-room together. 

is doing nothing, unless you consider an oc- 
casional sigh employment; 
danthe is knitting vigorously on a long gray 
stooking. Who is Bessie, and who is Miss 
Rhodanthe ? 
may be sure, or this story would never have 
been written. 
danthe Woodward was young and fair, as 
tradition says that she once was, she had 
not been so very. unlike her pretty niece. 
It is hard to believe it now, as you look 


from the parchment and angles of the elder | 
woman to the blushes and dimples of the | 


girl. Yet, if you look closely, you will see 
ths at the soft gray eyes of the girl are iden- 


tical in shape and color with the cold, steely | 


ones of the elder woman. The features, 
too, if you trace them line by line, making 
all due allowance for the shrinkage and 
hardening of age, are line for line the same. 


When Aunt Rhodanthe’s hair was dark and | 


soft and plentiful, it must have waved in 
the same little rings and tendrils over the 
game white forehead. If you doubt still, 
misled by the difference of expression, look 


at this old-fashioned ivory miniature, and | 


you will see Bessie’s lovely, mischievous 


face, with the dimpled smiles around the | 
red mouth, and the touch of pathos in the 
gray eyes, and the lovely curves of cheek 


and chin and throat. 
that was Aunt Rhodanthe, and to-day Aunt 
Rhodanthe is a grim-faced, gray-haired, eld- 


erly woman, with nothing bright, nor fair, | 


nor winsome about her. Eheu, fugaces ! 

Now and then Aunt Rhodanthe casts sharp 
inquisitive glances at the listless figure op- 
posite to her. 
lips as if to speak, but snaps them together 
suddenly again, and the words remain un- | 
uttered. 


looks up with a start. 
“Wake up, Bessie, child,” says Aunt Rho- 


Bessie | 


but Miss Rho- | 


Very different persons, you | 


And forty years ago | 


Once or twice she opens her | 


| never now. 


been teaching, you know, since papa lost his 


| money last fall, and I’m not used to it. I 


suppose I am a little ran down.” 

“Ralph Dormer has nothing to do with 
it, I suppose ?” says Aunt Rhodanthe, peer- 
ing suspiciously over her spectacles. “The 
girls tell me that you have not seen him 
since your father’s failure.” 

Bessie flushes a deep scarlet now, and her 


| eyes flash. 
And yet, when Miss Rho- | 


“Aunt Rhodanthe, what do you mean f” 
she exclaims. “Dr. Dormer was nothing to 
me, that I should care whether he comes or 
not. You have no right to think nor say 
such things.” 

Aunt Rhodanthe watches her grimly for 
amoment. Then her lips relax into a smile, 
and she nods her head sagely two or three 
times. 

“That's right, my girl. I like your spirit. 
Take it that way, cover it up and tell no- 
body, and you'll outlive it yet. Ralph Dor- 
mer comes of a bad stock—a bad stock. I 
never liked him, never. Your mother was 
crazy to let it go so far.” 

“But, Aunt Rhodanthe,” expostulates Bes- 
sie, breathlessly, “mamma didn’t let it go: 
there was nothing to go. And as for ‘ cover- 
ing up’—why, Aunt Rhodanthe, what makes 
you say such things? Nobody ever said 


| such things to me before.” 


“Time they did,” says Aunt Rhodanthe, 
gravely. “See you peak and pine and dwin- 
dle and dwine, and never say a word to shake 
you back into health! Iron and quinine, 
that’s what you want, mental and physical. 
No sugar coating nor gelatine covering— 
the bitterer the better. That’s what you 
want, and that’s what you'll get, for ’m 


| going to take you home with me to-mor- 


row, Bessie, so you might as well go and 
pack up.” 

Home with Aunt Rhodanthe to the old 
| homestead where her father was born, but 


| which Bessie has never seen? Well, it might 
“Bessie,” she says at last; and Bessie! have been worse, she thinks. 


Better? Ah, 
yes! it might have been better once, but 
It might have been better if 


danthe, briskly, “and tell me what ails you.” | Ralph had not failed in his appointment that 


A faint flush creeps over Bessie’s face as 
she replies, 

“Nothing ails me, Aunt Rhodanthe. What | 
do you mean ?” 

Aunt Rhodanthe frowhs and clicks her | 
needles savagely for a moment. Then she 
speaks again: 

“*Nothing’ doesn’t make a girl’s. cheeks | 
pale nor her eyes hollow, Miss Bessie: 


‘Noth- 


one night—the very night that Bessie knew 
| first that her father was ruined. It might 
have been better if she had not written that 


| short little savage note, breaking off the en- 


gagement utterly and forever, making no 
explanation, only inclosing the ring which 


| he had given her only two weeks before, and 


setting him free from his plighted word. 
Why had she done it? She has wondered 


ing’ doesn’t make her sigh when she thinks | herself sometimes; she wonders vaguely 
nobody hears her, nor set her lips in a defi- | now, as she folds her dresses mechanically 
ant fashion if a body asks her a civil ques- and lays them in the trunk, smoothing out 
tion. You might as well tell me all about | the wrinkles carefully as she used to do 
it, for I shall find out if you don’t.” when her heart was in her wardrobe. She 
“There’s nothing to find out, Aunt Rho-| can hardly recall the events and feelings of 
danthe,” Bessie says, a little drearily. “Pve| that evening. First her father had come 
had rather a hard winter, that’s all. I’ve! home to dinner, looking sad and grave, and 
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had called her mother out for a private con- 
ference. Then mamma had come among 
them again, with tears in her eyes, and had 
told them of the sudden failure of the bank, 
by which nearly all of papa’s property was 
lost. 
the news, had kissed mamma and cried a lit- 
tle quietly, and been very tender and loving 
to papa and to each other, and that was all. 
They had talked about what they should do, 
and somebody had said, 

“ Bessie is all right, anyhow. Of course 
she and Ralph will be married at once now. 
I don’t suppose he is the kind to back out 
for this. Eh, Bessie ?”’ 

It must have been Fred, brother Fred, who 
said that. Such an idea would not have en- 
tered the mind of one of the girls, or, if it 
had, they would have had too much sense to 
utter it. But, of course, Fred had blurted 
it out in his hap-hazard way, and the idea 
had entered poor little Bessie’s mind and 
stuck there and rankled. And then when 
Ralph, whom she had confidently expected 
that evening, did not come, and when the 
next day had nearly passed without bring- 
ing him, why, of course, Fred’s foolish words 
eame back to her. 
not tell now why she did it, could not real- 
ize the storm of excitement,and passion in 
which she had decided that Ralph was false 
and cruel, like the rest of the world—she 
determined that he should not be the first 
to break the bonds which had become irk- 
some to him, nor should he be bound against 
his will. So she had scribbled a few cold, 
bitter words, and sent them off upon the spur 
of the moment. Had she repented since? 
Why, what had she done but repent, even 
when his reply came, as cold and as bitter 
as her note, accepting his freedom, and con- 
gratulating her on her timely release? They 
had hurt her bitterly, those curt, cruel sen- 
tences, for away down at the bottom of her 
heart, under all the excitement and anger 
and suspicion, there had been a warm little 
nest of faith and love. She had not be- 
lieved — not really believed—that Ralph 
would take her at her word; but he had 
done it, and— 

“ Bessie! Bessie, child!” calls Aunt Rho- 
danthe, “ will your packing never be done? 
Don’t stop to dream over it. Dreams never 
did any good yet. Take the world as it is, 
child, and you will soon find that there is no 
room in it for dreams.” 

The sun is just setting as Bessie and Aunt 
Rhodanthe drive up to the low rambling 
house, with its cream-white walls thickly 
mantled with vines. The sky is all one 


flush of purest rose, and the distant hills 
stand out hard and black against the glow. 
Down from their tops sweeps the fresh 
mountain wind, and Bessie’s eyes grow 
brighter already as she inhales it. 


They had all been very quiet under | 


And then—Bessie could | 


| the girl says, as she looks around her, “And 
you have lived here all your life ?” 

“All my life,” replies Aunt Rhodanthe. 
“and that is a long time, Miss Bessic, [),, 
|rocks and the hills are the same that the, 
| were when I was as young and bright , 
you; but the rest—” 

And Aunt Rhodanthe stands still for , 
moment, and gazes over the wide, fair land- 
scape steeped in the tremulous golden light. 
and a shade of what is almost sadness stea}s 
over her hard features, while Bessie wateh- 
es her wonderingly. It is only for an jp- 
stant, though, and then she turns again to 
Bessie. 

“See, Bessie,” she says, pointing away 
|to where a thin thread of smoke curls up 
| through the trees. “It is there that Dr. 
| White lives. He was an old friend of Ralph 
}Dormer’s father. He too, you know, was 
| Dr. Ralph Dormer; and it was there that | 
|met him first. A bad stock, Bessie—a bad 
| stock; and Ralph Dormer is his father over 
| again.” 
| “Did you know him, Aunt Rhodanthe ?” 
| Bessie asks, wonderingly. 
| “Know him!” says Aunt Rhodanthe, as 

she turns away. “For six months Ralph 
| Dormer and I met every day. The road be- 
| tween the houses was well traveled then, 
And for forty years I have not seen his face 
nor heard his name, until I heard it in your 
house. The path through the woods be- 
tween the houses was grown up long ago, 
but the path between our hearts was grown 
up before that.” 

Aunt Rhodanthe says no more, and Bessie 
follows her silently into the house. 

At breakfast the next morning Aunt Rho- 
danthe begins her threatened course of iron 
and quinine. 

“What do you intend to do with yourself 
to-day, Bessie ?” she asks. 

The girl looks out of the window dreamily. 

“T don’t know,” she says. ‘The days are 
so long now that it is hard to fill them all up.” 

She means the literal day, the long bright 
days of July; but Aunt Rhodanthe suspects 
a hidden meaning, and snaps her up. 

“«The days are so long now!’ And since 
when are they so long, pray? Since Ralph 
Dormer proved himself a villain, like his fa- 
ther before him ?” ' 

“Aunt Rhodanthe, what do you mean?” 
Bessie says, desperately. ‘“ Why do you 
keep harping on Ralph Dormer? And what 
did his father do, that it should be brought 
up against Ralph Dormer now ?” 

Miss Rhodanthe hums a little tune and 
drums thoughtfully upon the table for a 
moment before she speaks. Then she says, 

“Never mind now, Bessie. Perhaps I'll 
tell you some time, and perhaps not. It is 
more to the purpose now to fill up your day 


as 








“‘ How lovely it is here, Aunt Rhodanthe!” 


for you. Do you sing and play? Do you 
sketch ?” 
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“Yes, Aunt Rhodanthe,” Bessie says, meek- 

. “but just remember that I have been 
daily governess all winter, and I am so sick 
of the things that I have been trying to 
‘rind into stupid children. Do let me have 
‘ rest from them.” 

“Bessie Woodward,” Miss Rhodanthe 
says, sternly, “is there one individual thing 
in which you take an interest—a real vital 
interest, 1 mean—enough to make you for- 
vet yourself and every body else for a while? 
Not one? I might have known it. Who 
expects a modern young lady to take a vital 
interest in any thing but her dress and her 
flirtations? Well, as you have no interests, 
duties may do as well, and we must find 
them for you.” 

Miss Rhodanthe says no more at the time, 
but leaves Bessie to idle away the day as 
she will. Miss Rhodanthe does not idle 
away her days, as Bessie well knows. In- 
dolence Miss Rhodanthe holds to be the par- 
ent of all viees and follies. To be happy, 
be busy, is Miss Rhodanthe’s motto, and 
well does she carry it out. It tires Bessie 
to watch her at first, as, in-her high boots 
and broad hat, she tramps about the farm, 
directing, overseeing, scolding, encouraging, 
as the case may require. No wonder, thinks 


Bessie, that her farm is the most productive, | 


her house the best ordered, her maids and 


workmen the most industrious, in the neigh- | 


borhood. No wonder that Miss Rhodanthe’s 
eye has grown keen and her tongue sharp 
in the course of sixty years, if all of them 
have been like this. And yet there is a 
soft spot in her heart, too, Bessie concludes, 
when she finds that all of Aunt Rhodanthe’s 
tramps have not business for their sole ob- 
ject. Charity has its place in her scheme 
of life, and her face is well known in all the 
houses of the poor in her vicinity. Gradu- 


ally Bessie grows ashamed of her idle, pur- | 


poseless life in contrast with Miss Rho- 
danthe’s perpetual energy, and it is not 
long before.she has begun to accompany 
her aunt in her charitable expeditions. 
first she is actuated only by a sense of duty, 
but soon she begins to take an interest in 
Aunt Rhodanthe’s pensioners for their own 
sakes, and by degrees she slips into the po- 
sition of sole messenger and almoner. Miss 
Rhodanthe says nothing, but, if we can 
judge from her looks, she is satisfied that 


the moral iron and quinine have been found. | 
Bessie has her favorites among Miss Rho- 


danthe’s pensioners, and her visits to the 
little brown cottage tenanted by rheumatic 
old Hannah Lowe and her rosy, toddling 
grandchild are perhaps longer and more fre- 
quent than to the others. She has staid 
later than usual in the cottage on this spe- 
cial evening. The child is sick, and the 
doctor, for whom Bessie has sent, has not 
yet come, and she waits to hear his decis- 
ion. A step on the broad stone outside of 


At | 





the door announces his arrival. Why does 
Bessie start, and why does that bright flush 
leap up over her face at the sound? It is 
not the heavy tread of old Dr. White that 
she hears; but what then? What then? 
Why, only, that she knows, when she hears 
the first tones of the new-comer’s voice, that 
neither ear nor heart has played her false. 
The step was Ralph Dormer’s step, and the 
voice is Ralph Dormer’s voice, and Bessie 
shrinks back into the farthest and darkest 
corner as he enters. 

Dr. White is tired, and has sent Ralph, 
who, it appears, is his guest at present, in 
his stead. Hannah Lowe looks at him 
doubtfully. He is too young to inspire her 
with confidence, though his face wears the 
air of true professional gravity as he bends 
over the child, and inquires into its symp- 
toms. Hannah Lowe appeals to Bessie, who 
shrinks deeper into her corner with a fright- 
ened murmur. “The doctor can distinguish 
only a vague figure in the shadows; but 
Bessie sees him clearly—sees the frank blue 
eyes and the broad white forehead and the 
brown curling hair which she knows so well; 
sees, too, an expression which is new to her, 
which used not to be upon Ralph Dormer’s 
face—the look of one who has suffered. But 
what can Ralph Dormer have suffered? she 
wonders. 

He goes at last. The child is not seri- 
ously ill—some trifling childish ailment; 
and Bessie can leave her corner, and hurry 
home through the gathering twilight, with 
a strange tight feeling about her heart, and 
a look in her eyes which leads Aunt Rho- 
danthe to inquire wonderingly whether she 
has seen a ghost. No, Bessie has seen no 
ghost, and she does not think it worth while 


| to say that she has seen Ralph Dormer, 


Two or three days have passed, during 
which Bessie has not again seen Ralph. 
Then, one afternoon, as she is returning 
home, she meets Dr. White. Bessie is a spe- 
cial favorite of the bluff, genial old doctor’s, 
and he turns and walks with her now. Soon 


|he begins to speak of another favorite of 


his, Ralph Dormer—speaks of him as Bessie 
herself might have spoken six months be- 
fore, as Bessie has, oh! how often, thought 
of him in her own heart. A noble, upright, 
manly young fellow, he calls him—strong as 
@ man and tender as a woman. 

“T want to introduce him to you some 
time, Miss Bessie,” the good old doctor goes 
on, “but not just now. The poor fellow is 
hardly up to ladies’ society at present, for 
he has just had a bitter bad, blow, and it 
takes all his manhood to live it down. It 
was a cruel, shameful thing in any woman 
to throw away such a heart as his, and for 
such a cause.” 

Bessie gasps. She can not articulate, can 
not form a question amidst the confusion in 
her mind, and the doctor goes on: 
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“Poor fellow! he started in life with such 
bright prospects, and now he is so cruelly 
weighted. He had just entered upon the 
practice of his profession when all the mon- 
ey which his father had left him was lost by 
the bursting of the Bank. .That was 
bad enough, just when he needed it most 
to give him a fair start; but the worst was, 
that the girl he was engaged to jilted him in 
the most shameful manner. The very day 
after the failure, he received a note from her 
releasing him from the engagement, which, 
‘under the changed circumstances, he could 
not fail to feel a burden.’ The jade might 
at least have had the decency to wait a week 





or two; but no! she must do it at once, and | 


crush the poor fellow utterly.” 

“Who was she ?” 

The words sound strangely to Bessie as 
they fall from her lips; she hardly knows her 
own voice; but the doctor notices nothing. 

“T don’t know. He never would tell me 
her name. He is tender of her even yet, 
little as she deserves it.” 

The doctor talks on, but Bessie hears no 
more. Gradually, out of the whirl in her 
brain, thoughts emerge and form themselves 
clearly. The Bank? Why, that was 
the one in which her father’s money was. 
And so the same blow which had crushed 
their fortune had crushed Ralph’s hopes too, 
and she had never known it. That, then, | 
was the reason why he had not come that 
evening. And she, base, ungrateful little 
fool that she is, has thought that Ralph | 
was a mercenary coward. And he—what | 
has he thought of her all these months? 
She remembers the vague terms in which | 
her note was couched, for even then she | 
had not dared to formulate her suspicions 
against him. Yes, it is easy enough to see 
how the mistake had arisen ; but how can it 
ever be corrected? All this time Ralph has 
been despising her, has been learning to out- | 
grow his love for her, and is it likely that he | 
would despise her less or love her more if he | 
knew the truth? And while Bessie thinks, | 
the old doctor talks on, unmindful of ‘her | 
abstraction, until they reach the gate, and | 
Bessie awakens from her thoughts in time 
to hear his last words : 

“So I asked him to visit me here, with a) 
view to taking him into partnership, for I 
am getting teo old to go flying about the | 
country like the Wild Huntsman, at the call | 





“ What ails you, Bessie?” she says, « Why 

don’t you come in ?” : 
“Aunt Rhodanthe,” exclaims Bessie, sud- 

denly, “I have seen Ralph Dormer.” 

She does not mean to speak the words, jg 
hardly conscious of what.she is Saying; but 
she must go on now; and the whole story 
comes out. Aunt Rhodanthe stands in the 
gray twilight and listens, with a face as cold 
and gray as the evening sky. 

“Well?” she says, when Bessie has fip- 
ished. 

Then as the girl, uncertain of her mean- 
ing, does not reply, she adds, 

“What are you going to do about it ?” 

“Aunt Rhodanthe, what can I do?” cries 
the girl, tremulously. “I can not—oh! J 


/can not let Ralph think of me as he has 


been doing, as he must do; and yet how can 
I explain after all this time? How can I 
be sure that it will do any good? Help me, 
Aunt Rhodanthe; tell me what to do.” 

The face of the elder woman does not 
soften at the girl’s piteous pleading. 

“Will you do as I tell you?” she asks, in 
a cold, hard voice. 

“Aunt Rhodanthe, I will do any thing, 
any thing, to set right this cruel wrong.” 

Cold and hard fall Miss Rhodanthe’s words 
upon Bessie’s ear: 

“There is no question of setting right, 
Bessie. I know what Ralph Dormer is, by 


| what his father was before him. It is a nice 


story, a pretty little fable, which he has in- 
vented to clear his own skirts of the charge 
of falsehood and treachery. ‘ Blood will 


| tell,’ and Ralph Dormer is his father’s own 


son.” 

“Aunt Rhodanthe!” All Bessie’s old love 
and faith blaze up afresh at her aunt’s words, 
and she cries, passionately, “It is not so, 
Aunt Rhodanthe. You do not know Ralph; 


| and I—oh! I am rightly punished for doubt- 


ing him for an instant. I will not rest un- 
der it. I will clear myself at whatever cost, 
and then if he despise and spurn me, why, 
he must.” 

“Listen to me, Bessie,” Aunt Rhodanthe 
says. “I tell you I know what Ralph Dor- 
mer is, though I have never seen him. What 
I tell you now, I have never told to mortal 
ear before. Long ago I knew Ralph Dor- 
mer’s father only too well. He was staying 
with his friend Dr. White, as Ralph is now. 
The families were intimate, and we met ev- 


of every old woman who chooses to get up| ery day, and I thought him as good and true 
amidnight panic for the benefit of her fam-| and noble as you think his son. We were 
ily. Perhaps I have been indiscreet in tell-| lovers, people said, and I suppose I loved 
ing you all that I have, Miss Bessie; but I} him. One has such follies in youth. And 
know I can trust you with Ralph’s secret.” | then at last he asked me to marry him, ask- 

“Trust her with Ralph’s secret!” The | ed me by letter, and I—how absurdly hap- 
words sound like a burlesque to Bessie, but | py Iwas! I remember now how bright the 
she answers mechanically, and bids the old ; world looked, and how I sang as I went about 
doctor good-night. Aunt Rhodanthe finds’ my work. Of course I answered the letter, 
her standing on the porch where the doctor , believing all that he said, like a fool that I 
has left her. | was; and then—” 
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“And then, aunty ?” ‘yepenta Bessie, tim- is Aunt Rhodanthe’s: there is no mistaking 
idly. its character; but what should a letter to 
“¢And then,’ Bessie?” says Aunt Rho- Ralph Dormer be doing among Aunt Rho- 
danthe, sharply. ‘ Why, there was no ‘and danthe’s old books? Bessie stands with the 
then. That was all—absolutely all. Ralph letter in her hand, pondering. Ralph Dor- 
never came, never wrote. The next thing mer? Why, that was the name of Ralph’s 
I heard he had left the country, and two father too, and the letter has never been 
years later I heard of his marriage. I was opened, and— 
young then, Bessie ; and when people are “Now, then, Bessie,” says Aunt Rho- 
young, they suffer sharply, but believe me | danthe, opening the door briskly, “moon- 
when I tell you that they get over it. Grief ing again, as usual? When will you learn, 
does not kill, but shame may. And I tell child, that moping and brooding never did 
you, Bessie, that sooner than see my niece any good yet ?” 
the laughing-stock of the country, I will “ Aunt Rhodanthe,” interrupts Bessie, un- 
turn you out of my house. So long as you heeding her words, “will you look at this 
stay under my roof, I positively forbid your letter that I have found ?” 
attempting to communicate with Ralph Dor- Miss Rhodanthe takes the letter from her 
mer in any way, by word of mouth, or mes- hand and looks at it, turning it over and 
sage, or letter.” over with a vague, uncomprehending ex- 
And so saying, Aunt Rhodanthe turns/ pression. Gradually a light breaks upon 
away, Without waiting for an answer, and | her mind. The mists of forty years roll 
leaves Bessie alone in the twilight. away, and she sees herself again a bright, 
The days drag themselves into weeks, and light-hearted girl. The old library is still 
the weeks slip away somehow, andstill Ralph | before her eyes, but instead of Bessie, a 
and Bessie never meet. Aunt Rhodanthe is curly-headed boy (who is Bessie’s father 
doubly kind to Bessie in these days; but if | now) crouches over a book, the same which 
the girl tries to utter a tremulous little ap- | Bessie holds to-day. The boy’s eyes bright- 
peal for leave to see or write to Ralph, the en and his cheeks flush over the old ballad 
elder woman’s face hardens, and Bessie dares | of “Chevy Chase,” and he looks up impa- 
not goon. Neither dares she disobey Aunt | tiently at his sister’s voice. 
Rhodanthe while she is under her roof,and| “What is it, Rhoda?” he says, and care- 
even if she did, would it be of any use? | lessly takes the letter which she hands him. 
That, after all, is the thought that keeps} “Take it over at once, Fred,” she says. 
her silent. Were she but sure that Ralph’s | But the boy reads on, and forgets all about 
love for her would come back, yes, then she | the commission before she has left the room. 
could brave Aunt Rhodanthe’s wrath; but| Forty years ago! And for forty years she 
of this she is not, can not be, sure, and the | has been cherishing rancor and malice and 
risk is too terrible. | hatred in her heart—for forty years—while 
Bessie is in the library one day, turning | the old letter, that never reached her lover, 
over the old books. She is often at a loss | lay quietly between the leaves of the old 
for occupation now, for she does not dare to| book! Ralph had gone to his grave long 
go about among her pensioners as she used | ago believing her false and heartless and 
to do, for fear of meeting Ralph again. The} cruel. The wrong can never be set right 
books date from Aunt Rhodanthe’s youth, | now ; and oh! the wasted years and the 
most of them, and she looks at them with a| wasted love and youth and hope! Not a 
languid amusement. Clarissa Harlowe, The | word says Miss Rhodanthe, as she muses; 
Scottish Chiefs, Children of the Abbey, Thaddeus | but Bessie, watching her aunt’s face, sees 
of Warsaw—did people really read such, thrill | | two slow tears roll down the withered 
over their pages, smile and sigh at the ba- | cheeks. 
thos and sickly sentimentality—smile and | “What is it, Aunt Rhodanthe?”’ Bessie 
sigh, not in ridicule, as Bessie does now, but | asks, timidly. 
in genuine sy mpathy ? She takes up an old} But Aunt Rhodanthe does not answer. 
volume bound in time-stained leather, and | She only goes slowly out of the room with 
turns the leaves carelessly. Elegant Extracts | the letter still in her hand, and that strange, 
is the title lettered on the back, and she | | soft look upon her face which for forty years 
laughs a little over the quaintly turned | it has not worn before. 
rhymes and obsolete spelling of the old bal-| So it was only a mistake, after all—a 
lads and extracts. Why, what is this be-| cruel, fatal mistake; but at last, after all 
tween the leaves? An old letter, folded in | these years, she knows that Ralph Dormer 
the square, primitive style of the days be- | loved her, and that he was not the villain 
fore envelopes were known, sealed with a| which she has so often called him: Her 
pretty device of Cupids and darts—an old | world is upset by the knowledge, you see. 
letter, which bears in faded ink the name | All that she has held most firmly, her anger, 
of “Dr. Ralph Dormer” in Aunt Rhodanthe’s | her hatred, her bitterness, are slipping from 
old-fashioned hand. Dr. Ralph Dormer; | her grasp. And if Ralph Dormer were not 
yes, that is the name, and the handwriting | a villain, what of Ralph Dormer’s son? Her 
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premises bei ing ove webtuntied he or theory falls | -ample enough to spare her the pain o; 
to the ground. The mistake of forty years | fession. 
ago can never be set right now; but the| “As far as I understand it, neither ; 
mistake of to-day must, at least, be recti-| has much cause to pride yourself on your 
fied. And so Aunt Rhodanthe, prompt in | | behavior in the matter,” Aunt Rhod: the 
all things, writes her letter, and dispatches says, afterward. “Here have you both | been 
it, directing it, as she did the other one, to thinking exactly the same things of each 
“Dr. Ralph Dormer.” This letter, however, | other, and making idiots of yourselyes for 
does not fail in reaching its destination, for, | months, when a dozen words would have 
just as Aunt Rhodanthe is saying to Bessie, | set the whole thing straight. There 
“T have written to Ralph Dormer, and I | times in life when ‘silence’ is any thing but 
think that he wilk be here in the course of |‘ golden’ I suppose I am hardly the one 
the day,” a step is heard in the hall—a step | to reproach you for it, though,” says Aunt 
which sends the bright blood flushing up to | Rhodanthe, with a half sigh, as she thinks 
Bessie’s forehead. of the forty years which lie behind her. 
Miss Rhodanthe disappears, and Bessie} Dr. White is gathered to his fathers now, 
goes shyly forward to meet Ralph, but finds | and his partner, Dr. Dormer, reigns in his 
herself caught up unceremoniously in two | stead. Dr. Dormer’s wife will never shrivel 
strong arms, while a voice whispers, ‘Can | and fade into the likeness of Aunt Rhodan- 
you forgive me, Bessie, for all the hard | the; for the light of happiness which went 
things I have thought of you, and for all I | out so early for the elder woman, still shines 
have made you suffer ?” brightly over Bessie Dormer’s life, and is 
It is turning the tables with a vengeance, | softly mellowing her to a ripe and fair ma- 
for Bessie has thought that she was the one | turity. When Bessie is sixty, you will find 
to ask for forgiveness; but she accepts the | it even harder than you do now to believe 
situation with a good grace, understanding | that Bessie in youth, as far as looks went, 
that Aunt Rhodanthe’s explanation has been | was simply Miss Rhodanthe over again. 
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CARNIVOROUS PLANTS OF FLORIDA. 
By MRS. MARY TREAT. 
[Second Paper. ] 


ARLY in March the new leaves of the | the attraction after they reachit. This cord 
pitcher-plant (Sarracenia variolaris) be- | that runs along the edge of the wing secretes 
gin to make their appearance, and soon aft- | a sweet fluid, and as the wing reaches to the 
er, the large } yellow flower, with its drooping | base of the leaf, insects that crawl on the 
petals, is very conspicuous every where on | ground as well as those that fly are attract- 
the damp pine-barrens of Florida. It is one |ed to this sweet secretion. I noticed on 


of the most remarkable of all our insectiv- 


orous plants, and destroys by far a larger | 


number of insects than any carnivorous 
plant with which I am acquainted. The 
ledves are from six to twelve inches in 
length, hollow, and trumpet- -shaped ; they | 
stand very erect, and the opening is covered | 
by a rounded arching hood. Just below the | 
hood the leaf is spotted with pure white, 
and these spots are surrounded by bright 
scarlet veins. The inner surface of the 


hood is lined with brilliant colors: finely | 


reticulated veins of scarlet run over a yel- 
lowish ground. A broad wing extends along 
one side of the leaf from the base to the 
opening at the summit; the wing is bound 
or edged by a purplish cord, which also ex- 
tends around the opening. This cord or edge 
of the wing is one of the most wonderful 
features of the plant. The flower stem is 
much longer than is shown in our engraving. 

From observations taken on the ground 
where the plants grew, I found innumerable 
insects were attracted tothem. The flaunt- 
ing yellow flower may lure many moths and 





|some of the plants a line of small ants ex- 
tending from the base of the leaf to the 
| summit, feeding on the secretion; so nu- 
| merous were they that they crowded each 
| other, but all steadily advancing to the 

| opening, down which they disappeared. 

| All persons who have observed ants feed- 
| ing have probably noticed the regular order 
; in which they move to and from their food. 
|The aphides (plant-lice) produce a sweet 
| secretion of which the ants are very fond. 
Linneus, with his fertile imagination, called 
| the aphides the ants’ cows. The ants are 
very friendly toward the aphides, for they 
supply them with abundant food, on which 
they thrive. Now if we observe the ants 
feeding on this secretion from the aphides, 
we can also see that they form two regular 
lines, the hungry ones moving up the stem 
to take their food, and the satisfied ones re- 
turning down the stem; and very friendly 
and fraternal they seem, never getting in 
each others way, but often greeting one 
another as they meet, putting their anten- 





new together as if communicating something, 


butterflies to the plant, but the flower is not | and then they pass on, each his own way. 














Mark the difference 
when the ants are 
found feeding on the 
eweet secretion of Sar- 
racenia variolaris : now 
they crowd and jostle 
one another, and seem 
wild in their move- 
ments, and all are ad- 
vancing in one line 
toward the summit 
of the leaf, on reach- 
ing which they disap- 
pear down the wide 
throat of the insatiable sarracenia. No re- 


figs we 
turn line here. 
be " 
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This I observed on the pine-barrens where 
the plants grew. I now took a large sup- 
ply of leaves to my study, and placed them 
in an upright position in vases of water to 
keep them fresh, and opened the windows 
to admit the various insects that are swarm- 
ing in the air at this season. Soon the room 
was well supplied with tke common house 
ily. Inow returned the screens to the win- 
dows, and sat down to watch results. A 
number of flies were soon attracted to the 
plants, and almost as soon as they tasted 
the secretion they acted strangely. It was 
astonishing to see how quickly it affected 
them. They became stupid, and did not 
notice my hand in close proximity, and they 
paid no attention to gentle efforts to shake 
them from the leaf. If I touched one, it 
would fly a short distance, but invariably 
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it returned to the leaf, and very soon was N\ \ / 
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buzzing inside of the tube, trying to walk | +4: 
up the dry, smooth surface, and ever falling | a 
back, until it was exhausted and still. It THE PITOHER-PLANT (SARRACENIA VARIOLARIS). 
was no use to liberate them. I repeatedly 
took a leaf and turned the opening down- | of the tube, but its wings were still raised 
ward, and gently knocked it until I liber- | and fluttering. In a little more than a min- 
ated half a dozen or more, but they were ute from the time it alighted, it was a safe 
soon on the leaves again, evidently trying | prisoner within, buzzing and fluttering and 
to straighten themselves. They would pass pomp up the imprisoned flies. On hold- 
their legs over their wings, but they were | ing the leaf up to the light, I could see its 
unsteady on their feet, and seemed to be in- | frantic efforts to escape—trying to climb 
toxicated. Every fly that I liberated event- | the smooth surface, but, like the flies, ever 
ually returned to the open mouth and walk- | falling back, until it was powerless to move. 
ed in, as if fascinated by some spell. These experiments I repeated day after 
In about two hours the room was cleared | day. As the leaves became exhausted, I 
of flies—all lured into the fatal traps. I} brought in fresh ones. 
re-opened the windows to admit more, and I have been asked by an eminent scien- 
among the flies came two or three yellow- | tist if I can prove that the flies are intoxi- 
jackets--wasp-like insects. These yellow-| cated. I do not see how I can prove it. I 
jackets are very fond of any thing sweet, | am not a chemist, and can not analyze the 
and very soon one found the tempting bait. | secretion. I can only give the result of my 
It alighted upon a leaf, and commenced | observations and experiments. I might get 
feeding about two-thirds of the way from | a large quantity of the leaves and make a 
the base. It seemed to relish the food high- | decoction of the secretion and drink it; but 
ly, and ate eagerly and quietly for a few |I find the flies never recover from their in- 
moments; but soon its wings began to flut- | toxication, and my fate might be the same 
ter, and it proceeded hurriedly and wildly | if I took a sufficient quantity. At all events, 
along the line of sweet until it reached the | the secretion excited the salivary glands to 
opening. Here it paused a moment to feed | a wonderful extent, which continued for 
along the cord that surrounds the mouth | hours after I had tasted it. The sweet taste 
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was succeeded by a disagreeable acrid feel- 
ing, the same as that produced by the In- 
dian turnip (Arisema triphyllum), only in a 
milder form. 


I called the attention of a lady friend— | 


Mrs. Read, a good observer—to this strange 
behavior of the flies; and she is of the same 
opinion as myself, that the flies are made 
stupidly intoxicated before entering the 
tube. We also placed vases of leaves in the 
dining-room and kitchen, where the rapid 
disappearance of the flies highly amused the 
servants. 

Upon opening the leaves, a day or two 
after they were brought into the house, I 
often found fifty or more flies in a single 
leaf. Of course a leaf could not digest 
such a mass of insects before they became 
putrid. 


Fig. 2,—MAIRS ON THE SPAOF ADJOINING THE OPENING 
IN THE MOUBH OF THE TUBE. 


I carefully studied the inside structure of 


the leaf. More than half of the tube from 
the base up is lined with a firm, strong text- 
ure, and this lining is of a livelier green col- 
or than the remaining inner surface of the 
tube. On passing a finger over the surface 
from the base upward, we can detect a slight 
roughness as far as the brighter green color 
extends, and then it abruptly terminates; 
above this is a space of about two inches or 
more, according to the length of the leaf, 
which has a peculiar smooth feeling, and 
over this space no intoxicated insect can 
walk. There is no gradual blending of the 
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Fie. 1.—HAIRS ON ABSORBING GLANDS FOUND IN THE 
LOWEB HALF OF TUBE, 


two colors from the base up, but the line js 
distinct and marked, and easily seen with 
the nakedeye. The smooth lighter-colored 
space is succeeded by the white spots before 
mentioned, and these white spots gradually 
blend with the fine scarlet veinings on the 
inner surface of the hood. The pecniiar 
smoothness does not extend over the bright 
colors, and here a fly can easily walk. 
Under the microscope, the two colors on 
the inner surface of the leaf present a mark- 
ed difference; the lower part of the tube 
seems to be a true stomach. Long hairs 
(Fig. 1) all pointing downward are scatter- 
ed thickly over the surface. If a leaf has 
caught no prey, the hairs are clear and very 
transparent; but very soon after an insect 
is caught, the hairs begin to absorb, and 
| granular matter may now be seen extending 
along their entire length. When a small 
number of insects are caught, they seem to 
be digested quickly, and no disagreeable 
odor is detected; but, on the other hand, 
when a large number are caught, which is 
usually the case, a disgusting odor emanates 
from the tube. Yet this filthy mass does 
| not injure the inner surface of the tube; it 
| is evidently absorbed, and, no doubt, goes to 
| nourish the plant.” So this sarracenia, like 


| | the disgusting buzzards in the animal king- 


| dom, feeds on carrion, and as it can not go 
in search of food, a tempting bait is set to 
lure insects into the fatal trap. 

On the lighter-colored smooth surface, im- 
mediately above the long hairs, the micro- 
scope reveals very short hairs, as seen in 
Fig. 2. In pinguieula and other plants 
which I have observed, when two sets of 
hairs are found, they gradually blend into 
| each other; but here a distinct line is drawn 
that can easily be seen with the naked eye, 
and close to this line the hairs are as distinct 
and marked in their character as on any 
part of the surface. On the inner surface 


of the hood and around the mouth of the 
tube is another set of curiously shaped hairs 
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(Fig. 3), which creates a roughness, and over 
which the flies can easily walk. 

The structure of the cord which secretes 
the sweet fluid presents a marked difference, 
under the microscope, from the rest of the 
plant. The epidermis is very thin here, and 
the secretory glands are large and numerous. 

The plant secretes the sweet fluid only a 


Fig. 3.—HAIRS ON THE INNER SURFACE OF HOOD, 
few days, while the leaves are young and | 
vigorous, and it is while this secretion is | 
abundant that so many insects are caught. | 
Yet even after I can not detect the secre- | 
tion, either in feeling or taste, the flies still 
find enough to attract them, but it is in | 
such small quantity that they sometimes fly 
away after feeding a while, which they nev- 
er do when they get a good dose. I have | 
taken flies that were stupidly intoxicated, 
and placed them under a glass where I could 
observe them, and I find they have a tend- 
ency to stand on their heads until they die. 
The first flies that are caught in a tube usu- 
ally remain quiet, from the fact that they 
are wedged down so tight that they can not | 
move. This tendency to stand on their | 
heads puts them in such a position that it | 
is impossible to extricate themselves; but | 
as the tube extends. upward it becomes | 
broader, and now the remaining flies that | 
are caught are no longer wedged in, and 
these try to climb the smooth surface, but, 
as far as I have observed, not one has ever 
succeeded. 

It is not only house flies on which the se- 
cretion acts, but all insects which I have 
noticed are affected by it. A large cock- 
roach was feeding on the secretion of a fresh 
leaf which had caught little or no prey. 
After feeding a short time it went down into | 
the tube so tight that I could not dislodge | 
it, even when turning the leaf upside down | 
and knocking it quite hard. It was late in 
the evening when I observed it enter; the | 
next morning I cut the tube open, the cock- | 
roach was still alive, but it was covered 
with a secretion produced from the inner | 


| 





surface of the tube, and its legs fell off as I 
extricated it. From all appearance, the 
terrible sarracenia was eating its victim 
alive. And yet, perhaps, I should not say 
“terrible,” for the plant seems t6 supply its 
| Victims with a Lethe-like draught before 
| devouring them. 
From the position in which the insects 
are placed after being made prisoners, it is 
| impossible to see how much secretion they 
|cause. In the case of pinguicula this is 
| easily seen. On cutting the tube of sarra- 
| cenia open, we find a secretion very differ- 
jent from the sweet secretion in the cord, 
and this secretion produced from the inner 
surface of the tube seems to act on the flies 
}in the same way as that produced by pin- 
| guicula. 
| As further evidence of the intoxicating 
| power of the sweet secretion of sarracenia, 
I must add the fact of a wasp building its 
nest within the fresh young leaves, usually 
| before the leaf has canght a single insect. 
| The nest is made of dry fibrous material— 
| probably stripped from some dead herba- 
ceous plant—and dry grass. This material 
| is crowded as low down in the tube as the 
wasp can go, and it extends upward to the 
depth of an inch or more. On this bed is 
laid the food for the young wasp. The food 
consists of five or six young grasshoppers, 
which the parent wasp has stung and par- 
alyzed in such a manner that they are kept 
alive for the young wasp to devour. The 
grasshoppers are covered with the same ma- 
terial as that found in the bottom of the 
nest, to the depth of about an inch, the ma- 


erg 


Fic. 4.—HAIRS ON THE WING AND OUTER SURFAOR 
OF TUBE. 


terial being wadded in close and tight. I 
have also found the nests of a leaf-cutter 
bee in the tube of sarracenia. These nests 
I sent to Professor C. V. Riley for identifi- 
cation. 

I give here Professor Riley’s account 
of the nests, and I also take this opportu- 
nity to acknowledge his kindness in aid- 
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ing me in various ways in my researches, and | have just taken such a one and measureg 
especially in his excellent and very accurate |it. From the tip of its antenna to th: 


drawings of the chironomus and mosquito 
larve, in the February number (1876) of Har. 
per’s Magazine, in the article on utricularia. 

“The nest made of leaves belongs to a leaf-cutter 
bee, genus Megachilé. The species can not, of course, 
be determined except by breeding. These insects nor- 
mally build their nests in burrows which they make in 
the stems of soft pithy plants, like elder, and the appro- 
priation of the sarracenia tube is very interesting. It 
is very likely that this bee aids pollination of the flow- 
er, and partly stores her cells with it (the pollen). In 
the example you send, the plant had already captured 
some insects before the bee commenced building. I 
hope to breed the imago, as I think one cell contains 
the larva. The leaves employed seem to be oak. The 
other nest is that of some wasp, and evidently of some 
species belonging to the Sphegide. These insects all 
sting their prey and paralyze it, and make their nests 
in various ways, but generally by burrowing in gravel- 
ly soil or appropriating the tunnels of other species, 
such as the carpenter-bee (Xylocopa). Mr. F. Smith, 
of the British Museum, records that Sphex lanierii, 
Guerin, ‘constructs its nest of a cottony substance, 
filling a tunnel formed by a large curved leaf.’ I have 
been trying to determine what the fibrous matter is 
composing the nest you send: it seems to be made of 
the slivers of some soft-stemmed plant.” 

Now in what way can we account for the 
safe exit of the wasp and bee except on the 
hypothesis that they did not feed on the se- 
cretion while building their nests? Ihave 
repeatedly seen wasps and other hymenop- 
terous insects eat the secretion, and then go 
into the tube and never return. 

But the most conclusive proof of the in- 
toxicating power of the sweet secretion of 
sarracenia is the marked effect it produces 
upon the cockroach. The Florida cockroach 
is one of the most agile of insects. It-is 
almost impossible to catch one. He is ever 
on the alert, and most impudent. I strike 
at him—he is yards away. But at last I 
have come off conqueror. I have found his 
weakness—his love for the intoxicating bev- 
erage of sarracenia. After he has partaken 
of this secretion, in a few moments he is 
usually very docile, his long antennw# sway 
back and forth, and he pays little or no at- 
tention to my movements ; but occasionally 
a very large one will act perfectly wild aft- 
er partaking of the beverage; it will sud- 
denly dart from the plant and rush round 
and round the room, apparently without 
any end or aim in view. It seems to be in a 
regular drunken frolic. After a while it be- 
comes quiet, and then is easily captured. I 


end 
of its wings, which extend slightly vate 
the body, it measured four inches in length. 
Its body is about two inches long. I shut 
it in a box overnight. In the morning j; 
| could move its legs and antenne very sliht- 
ly, but it did not recover after being takey 
from the box. 

During the two months of my obserya- 
tions on this plant I have seen a large num- 
ber of insects, both in the field and house, 
made intoxicated by this secretion on the 
outer edge‘of the wing, and I have seen ip- 
sects belonging to every order caught after 
eating the secretion. 

That the plant can digest alimited amount 
of food before it becomes putrid, I have ver- 
ified by repeated experiments with fresh 
raw beef. I took young leaves before they 
had caught any prey, and inserted bits of 
raw beef low down in the tube. In some 
cases in two hours’ time the meat was sur- 
rounded by a copious secretion, the same as 
in pinguicula, and it looked white and was 
quite tender; but I found the leaves varied 
considerably in the power of digestion: in 
some cases, at the end of two hours, the 
meat had not changed color, and was not 
acted upon by a secretion, but remained 
quite dry. From some of the leaves I cut a 
small slice from near the base of the tube, 
and inserted the meat, so as to watch the 
effect produced by the secretion. In the 
larger number of leaves the secretion acted 
upon the meat precisely as it did in pingui- 
cula. Usually in about twenty-four hours 
the meat was very white and tender, and 
had no disagreeable odor. 

But no doubt the plant receives its great- 
est benefit from the large amount of insects 
caught, and which become disgustingly pu- 
trid. When pinguicula and drosera get 
more than they can digest, the loaves suc- 
cumb—die in the effort to digest it. Not so 
with the sarracenia: it seems to thrive on 
this filthy mass of putrid insects, and in 
time absorbs all save the dry remains of the 
wings of beetles and other hard parts of the 
bodies of insects. 

I am indebted to Dr. D. G. Beatty, of Bal- 
| timore, for the very accurate illustrations 
| of the different kinds of hairs found on sar- 
| racenia. 








GERMAN LOVE SONG. 


Tov art the rest, the languor sweet! 
Thou my desire! thou my retreat! 

I consecrate my heart to thee, 

Thy home through all eternity! 


Come in to me, and shut the door 
So fast that none shall enter more; 
Fill all my soul with dear delight; 
Oh, tarry with me day and night! 











HARRIET MARTINEAU. 





HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


- 


HE greatest among Englishwomen, ex- | have sufficed for so much work. 


To the 


cept George Eliot, has just departed | last generation she must have seemed one 


from among us. 


Her genius was not only | of the most familiar and well-established 


various and remarkable in every line in| of English writers; to the present genera- 
which it was developed, but singularly mas-| tion it is a marvel to see her death an- 


culine in its characteristics. 
poet and a novelist; 
more distinguished in the more unusual de- 
velopments of a female mind, namely, as 
political economist, theologian, and journal- 


ist. Of course she was precocious. Indeed, | cises for the Use of Young Persons. 


She was a} nounced to-day, for to us she was a British 
but she was much) classic, and hardly accounted among the 


moderns. 

In 1823 she published, at the age of 
twenty-one, her first book— Devotional Exer- 
Seven 


when one thinks of what she has done, and | years later she gained all three of the prizes 
when she began to do it, it seems incredible | offered by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
that even three-quarters of a century should | Society for the best tracts addressed respect- 
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ively to Roman Catholics, Jews, and Mo- | 
hammedans—a feat probably unexampled | 
in “ prize” literature. 

Between the two dates of the publications 
I have mentioned, she wrote a number of 
charming stories, chiefly addressed to chil- | 
dren, another series upon matters relating 
to the interests of the working classes, and | 
her admirable Traditions of Palestine as it 
existed in the Time of our Lord. But it was | 
when she was thirty years of age that she | 
attained her first marked success, in her | 
Illustrations of Political Economy—the first | 
attempt that had then been made to link 
the attraction of fiction with the great 
truths of social life. To the disgrace of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- | 
edge, this work was refused by its council, | 
and had to be undertaken by private enter- 
prise. The fact was, the sub-committee gave 
no attention to it, since they heard it was 
written by a young woman, though six 
months afterward the president of the soci- | 
ety, Lord Brougham, allowed that “a deaf 
girl from Norwich was doing more useful | 
work in the country than any man.” Of 
the details of this curious “ adventure”—for 
such it seemed to the plucky little publish- 
er who undertook it—you will soon hear 
the true story in Miss Martineau’s Autobi- 
ography, which will now be published, after 
lying for nearly twenty years in print at a 
bookseller’s at Windermere. I have myself 
had the privilege, enjoyed by not more than 
half a dozen people, of reading it; and a most 
interesting and striking production it is. 
Whether it has been added to and kept up 
to date during the long years that Miss Mar- 
tineau lived in her beautiful cottage, “The 
Knoll,” at Ambleside, I have at present no 
information, but I sincerely hope that such 
is the case; for, though secluded and much 
distressed by bodily infirmity, she probably 
received more visits from eminent individ- 
uals, both English and American, during the 
last twenty years of her life, than any other 
person. During this period, strange to say, 
she followed with the greatest diligence her 
vocation of journalist, and I believe that 
almost all of the leading articles upon the | 
American civil war that appeared in the 
Daily News emanated from her pen. I need 
not say which side she took in that great 
struggle. 

During her visit, long before that date 
(in 1834), to the United States, she had been 
the guest of many important persons in the 
South, but even then and there had never | 
hesitated to express her abhorrence of slav- | 
ery, or to expose the fallacies by which her | 
hosts endeavored to recommend to her their | 
“peculiar institution.” In 1839 she fell ill, | 
and so famous had she grown by this time 
that even her illness became a sort of na- | 
tional property, and was fought over, as a 
common battle-field,-by the disciples of mes- 











| 
i 





merism and its opponents. She always as. 
cribed her cure to mesmerism, and shi Was 
not one to give up a theory or a belief be. 
cause it was unpopular. Some very hard 


| things were said against her, and some very 


jocose things—especially about that allegeq 
experiment of mesmerizing her cow; but 
she overlived all that, though one would 
hardly have imagined that even the gentle 
nature which conceived Life in the Sick- 
Room* could have endured so mucl 
with equanimity. 

Upon the whole, I think Life in the Sick- 


1 obloquy 


| Room is the most delightful of her works, 


and will live almost as long as sickness js 
in the world. One proof of its intrinsic 
merit is that though published without the 
aid of her then famous name, it achieved a 
great success at once; nor is it too much 
to say it would have been the foundation- 
stone of her fame as a religious writer, had 
she confined her attention to similar topics, 
It was now just twelve years since Miss 
Lucy Aikin had written to Dr. Channing 
concerning her, “You must know that a 
great new light has arisen among English- 
women,” and the light had grown very 
broad and bright. At that former period, 
though the wonderful talents of “ the deaf 
girl from Norwich” were beginning to be ac- 
knowledged by a few high natures, and this 
young woman and Mr. Malthus were great 
allies,t she was in some danger of being pat- 
ronized. Like Dr. Johnson, she found several 
Chesterfields to hold out a helping hand to 
her after she had reached land by her own 
exertions, and I am afraid that among them 
was Lord Brougham. He wrote of her: 
“She has a vast store of knowledge on 
many deep and difficult subjects, a wonder- 
ful store for a person scarcely thirty years 
old, and her observation of common things 
must have been extraordinarily correct as 
well as rapid.” But the object of these 
eulogies did not reciprocate them, and I am 
afraid, in many respects, thought his lord- 
ship rather a “common thing” himself. 
Her opinion of this once great man, how- 
ever, is given in the autobiography, and if 
I remember right, as the auctioneers say, 
“without reserve,” 

When her Life in the Sick-Room was pub- 
lished, she was far out of the reach of per- 
sonal patronage, and at the zenith not only 
of her literary fame, but of her social pop- 





* Many, many years after the publication of this 
beautiful book, I asked her to lend it me; and she 
smilingly did so, with a “That is all over now, you 
know,” expressive of her change of religious belief. 

ut, as a matter of fact, the gentleness and patience 
and the belief in good which characterized that vol- 
ume remained with her to the last, and were never 


| “over” in their best sense. 


t It was a period when Malthus was so little known 
among the gentle sex that I remember one lady, de- 
ceived by the classical termination of his name, asking 
whether he was not an ancient Roman. 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU., 


ularity. Every one admired her, and soci- 
ety respected and even revered her. It was 
well known that when her health broke 
down, the then Prime Minister, Lord Mel- 
hourne, had offered her, without solicitation, 
4 considerable literary pension, and that she 
had refused it upon the highest grounds: 


she “could not conscientiously share in the | 
proceeds of a system of taxation which she| 


had reprobated in her published works.” 


She took care, at the same time, to guard | tage than with her knitting-needles in her 


| hands, or, like “Sarah Battle of blessed 


against passing any condemnation on the 
literary pensioners of the day, and, in a 
word, exhibited as much good taste as self- 
denial. 


written her History of England during the 
Thirty Years’ Peace with the impartiality 
that distinguishes it. 
Eastern Life, Past and Present, which, al- 
though in some respects one of the most 
attractive of her works, at once cut off from 
her the sympathies of the so-called “ relig- 
ious public.” Although naturally of .a 
deeply devotional spirit, her faith had been 
from the first. the same with that of her 
family, Unitarian; but in those of her works 
which had had the largest circulation, this 
was not obtrusively set forth. 

In 1851 she published Letters on the Laws 
of Man’s Nature and Development—a work 
that cut the last strand loose that bound 
her to theology of any kind. She used to 
say of it that if proved who were her true 
friends, and made “all her relations in life 
sounder than ever.” But it was, without 
doubt, the cause to her of great distress of 
mind. In the first place, it dissevered her 
from her brother James, the great Unitarian 
preacher, to whom she had at one time been 
bound by the strongest ties of affection, and 
for the time, at least, made a bitter enmity 
between them. He attacked the work with 
great violence in (I think) the National Re- 
view, and, what annoyed her most, directed 
his heaviest fire against Mr. Atkinson, her 
collaborateur, while he treated herself with 
pity, as having been nose-led by that undis- 
tinguished scientist. She was at that time, 
if I remember right, the proprietress, or at 
least the mortgagee, of the Westminster Re- 
view, which, under her influence, advocated 
the doctrines of Auguste Comte; and a very 
pretty quarrel between the two quarterlies 
in question took place in consequence. 
Comte, whose Positive Philosophy she had 
translated, was up to that time but little 
known in England, and more people talked 
about him than had mastered his opinions. 

For my own part, I intensely regret her 
avowal of her later convictions, if it were 
only on account of the false view that it 
has generally given of her character. Peo- 
ple began to speak of her as “ hard,” “ un- 
christian,” “cold,” “a man in petticoats,” 


Nor did she ever regret the sacri- | 
fice; indeed, it would have been difficult | 
for her as a pensioner of the state to have | 


In 1848 appeared her | 
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etc., whereas no more gentle, kindly, and, 
if I may say so, “motherly” nature ever 
existed. than that of Harriet Martineau. 
She delighted in children,* and in the friend- 
ship of good wives and mothers ; one of her 
chief virtues, indeed, was a simple domes- 
ticity, that gave her a wonderful charm 
with those who prefer true gentlewomen to 
literary lionesses. To my mind Harriet 
Martineau never seemed to greater advan- 


memory,” playing at “the wholesome and 
athletic game of cribbage,” which the writer 
of these lines had the honor to teach her. 
How many a time in the summer nights 
have I sat with her under the porch of her 
beautiful cottage, looking at the moon-lit 
mountains and the silver Rothay, which she 
loved so well, although she never heard its 
music. “It is all so beautiful,” said she, on 
one occasion, as we looked upon this charm- 
ing scene, “that I am afraid to withdraw 


| my eyes from it, for fear it should all melt.” 


Her love of the beauties of nature was in- 
tense: as keen as her sympathy with hu- 
man wrongs and struggles. It was when 


she had first built her lovely little home at 
Ambleside that the incident occurred which 
I think I revealed to the American public 
years ago, upon no such sad occasion as the 
present—how, being in want of turf for her 
lawn, and unable to procure it, two cart- 
loads of that rare commodity were thrown 


over her wall in the night, with a few ill- 
spelled words to the effect that this was 
the gift of a poor poacher who had read her 
Forest and Game-law Tales. This instance 
of gratitudet (albeit the man had probably 
stolen the turf to show it) was very dear to 
her, and moved her both to tears and laugh- 
ter; for her sense of humor—though she 
always affected not to possess any, and to 
regret its absence—was keen enough. Per- 
haps she enjoyed nothing so much that arose 
out of her literary fame as the letter the 
school-boy wrote to her when she lay dan- 
gerously ill, and The Crofton Boys remained 
in consequence unfinished : 

“My pear Miss Martingav,—I am very sorry to 
hear you are so bad. I hope you will get well; but I 
do hope, if not, that some of your family will finish 
The Crofton Boys.” 

This notion of a hereditary taint of anthor- 
ship always tickled her very heart-strings. 

I remember once reading with her some 





* As an instance of her kindness to juveniles I may 
mention that in spite of her ill health and the many 
calls upon her time, she would remember the birthday 
of a child of the present writer, to whom she was at- 
tached, and send her a well-chosen present (sometimes 





one of her own juvenile books) on the exact date. 

+ Whately, the Archbishop of Dublin, was staying 
at Dr. Arnold’s, at Fox How, at the timé, and charac- 
teristically refused to credit thisstory. He said, “ She 
wrote that letter herself, bless you.” And I suppose 
| threw the two cart-loads of turf over her own wall also. 
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good-humored raillery of the Protectionists 
in the Times—in days when the Times had 
gleams of fun in it—in which it pictured 
England as dependent for its supplies of 
corn upon “the Romans and the Colossians 
and the Thessalonians.” We laughed to- 
gether very heartily, and she exclaimed, 
“Now I wish I could write like that; but I 
have no sense of humor.” 

She was accustomed to furnish the obit- 
uary notices of eminent persons in the Daily 
News, and, very characteristically, she wrote 
her own, and sent it to lie in the editor’s 
desk until the time should come for its 
appearance. It lies before me now, with 
its last touchirg words: “She declined 
throughout that and subsequent years, and 
died ,’ the blank being left for the 
date only. In this strange autobiograph- 
ical sketch, in which the frankness of self- 
criticism goes beyond legitimate bounds, 
she says, writing of herself in the third per- 
son: “ Her original power was nothing more 
than was due to earnestness and intellectu- 
al clearness within a certain range. With 
small imagination and suggestive powers, 
and therefore nothing approaching to genius, 
she could see clearly what she did see, and 
give a clear expression to what she had to 
8ay...... But she could neither discover nor 
invent.” This self-depreciation is curious- 
ly and undesignedly contradicted in her ac- 
count of what her writings effected. Even 
in so simple a matter as her Guides to Serv- 
ice, suggested by the Poor-law Commission- 
ers, with the object of training the children 
of the poor, this “earnestness” went so far on 
the road to genius as to make her identified 
with the “ maid-of-all-work” whose mode of 
life she pictured. It was popularly believed 
that she must have been once in that situa- 
tion herself, to have described it so “to the 
life,” and she regarded the mistake (now 
and then expressed to her face), as she well 
might, with considerable complacency. In 
the same hypercritical vein she underrates 
her capabilities for writing fiction, whereas 
both Deerbrook and The Hour and the Man 
are at least marked by force and original- 
ity of a high order. I have remarked on 
this self-depreciation because it ran through 
her character, nor do I remember in it any 
evidence to the contrary, except as respect- 
ed her deafness. She would venture to say 
for herself (and with great justice) that she 
never allowed her misfortune to interfere 
with the happiness of others, as deafness 
too often does. One eminent literary friend 
of hers, and a great talker, once expressed to 
me his amusement at Miss Martineau having 
given him the address of the shop in London 
where she bought “all her ear-trumpets.” 
He could not understand why she had need 
of their renewal. “All her ear-trumpets! 
Why, one would think she listened to what 
other people said. She could never wear 








one out with that, if she lived to be a <hon. 
sand.” But here he did her wrong; {oy 
though a great and good talker, Miss Mar. 
tineau was always ready to listen y hen 
there was any thing worth hearing. Nay, 
more: she was content not to listen. Often 
have I seen her with her trumpet laid by 
her side, and a genial smile upon her pleas- 
ant face, while conversation was going on 
around her in which she did not happen to 
be included. She was always careful not 
only not to worry others with her importu- 
nity, as deaf people so often do, but to pre- 
vent others from seeing her own sense of 
loss. 

She had a second misfortune, too: her 
sense of taste was absent. I believe she 
had no sense of smell whatever; but she 
told me that once, and only once, she had 
tasted, in all its intensity of flavor, as she 
imagined, a slice of a leg of mutton. It ney. 
er came again, but that one experience was 
delicious. “I was going out to a great din- 
ner that evening at the Marshalls’, at Conis- 
ton, and I was ashamed to say how I looked 
forward to the dainties that would be set 
before me.” But she never did taste them. 
Curiously enough, her famous neighbor, 
Wordsworth, was similarly afflicted as re- 
spected the sense of smell. Once only he 
too enjoyed it. “I once smelled a bean 
field,” he said, “ and thought it heaven.” 

The poet of Rydal Mount was prudent and 
“canny” enough to have come from even far- 
ther north than he did, and he had also “a 
guid conceit of himself,” which he showed 
on one occasion to Miss Martineau naively 
enough. When she first came into the Lake 
Country, and before she showed any strong 
signs of heterodoxy, he took much personal 
interest in her, and favored her with his pa- 
ternal advice. ‘Now, my dear Miss Marti- 
neau, there is one trouble here all the sum- 
mer: the tourists. Of course you will not 
suffer from it so much as I do; but that is 
a question of degree. If people have letters 
of introduction, give them tea; but as for 
meat and such like, let them go to their inns, 
or you will be eaten out of house and home.” 
All these stories she told with inimitable hu- 
mor, and yet it was her whim, as I have said, 
to consider that she had no sense of fun. I 
believe this arose from her not being able, 
as she confessed to me, to appreciate certain 
books that are supposed to be very humor- 
ous, and especially Zom Jones. Even mak- 
ing allowance for a natural feminine dislike 
to its coarseness, the book was distasteful to 
her in every way. She could see nothing 
laudable in it, and, with characteristic hu- 
mility, she set down her want of apprecia- 
tion to her own mental short-comings. 

I was a very young man when I had first 
the pleasure of Miss Martineau’s acquaint- 
ance, which was made in an unusually agree- 





able way. I had just written a volume of 
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poe ms which my friends thought more high- 
ly of than the world in general, and among 
others Mary Russell Mitford, of Swallowfield. 
I was going up to the lakes to spend my 
college vacation, and the authoress of Our 
Village was so good as to give me a line of 
introduction to her sister authoress. “You 
will find her very nice,” she said, “ and she 
is a very clever woman, though her works 
will not outlive her.’ On the other hand, 
Miss Martineau remarked to me of Miss Mit- 
ford’s works, that “ one likes them much bet- 
ter than one’s judgment approves of them.” 
At that time, in my juvenile cynicism, I 
snickered at these literary ladies who thus 
estimated each other’s value at so moderate 
a figure ; but, after all, Miss Mitford said of | 
her rival, with whose theories and views of 
life in general she could certainly have en- 
tertained no sort of sympathy, no worse, as 
we have seen, than that rival said of her- 
lf, while Miss Martineau’s criticism 
Miss Mitford was not only eminently correct 


se 


ingly eulogistic. These two ladies had, in- 


deed, notwithstanding all differences of style | 


and taste, a hearty respect for one anothe 
and I got the benefit of it. I was received 
at “The Knoll” with a hospitality that was 
much in the teeth of Mr. Wordsworth’s ad- 
vice, and commenced a friendship that en- 


dured until her death, and which will be | 
something more and deeper than a mere | 


pride or boast to me as long as I live. 

Miss Martineau was very good-natured in 
the reception of “ good things” said at her 
expense. Hartley Coleridge, the ne’er-do- 
weel, who lived at the Nab Cottage, at Ry- 
dal, used to have her “thrown at him” a 
good deal, as the phrase goes; his own idle- 





on | 


ness and indolence used to be contrasted 
with the vigor and vehemence of his neigh- 
bor, and he was asked why he did not fol- 
low so good an example. “Follow her?” 
said he. “She’s a monomaniac about every 
thing.” 

That verdict amused her very much, and 
it was to some degree a true one. What- 
ever Harriet Martineau took up, she did lit- 





| erally “with all her soul and with all her 


strength ;” and until it was turned out of 
| hand, complete and perfect as far as work 
| could make it, she was a good deal wrapped 
|up in it. And she took many things in 
|hand. These things resolved themselves 
‘mainly into two grand objects—the im- 
| provement of the position of the poor, and 
| the elevation of public thought: her pri- 
vate conduct and character were in accord- 
ance with these high aspirations. She has 
| probably left as many personal friends— 
real friends—behind her as any woman who 


,| ever lived, for she was the guide and com- 
but, when one comes to think of it, exceed- | 


forter of very many. Though her physical 
| ear was closed, her spiritnal ear was ever 
; open to the appeal of a fellow-creature. 


r,| The young and the unknown found in her 


| an adviser and a helper on the same path 
which she had herself trodden so success- 
fully. She did not say, as the small-great 
are so prone to do, “J climbed the hill, but 
you are not strong enough: be content with 
the valley.” If she saw promise, she did 
not cut it in the bud, but fostered it. 
Though “twenty thousand colleges should 
thunder anathemas” at the memory of Har- 
riet Martineau, it will keep sweet and pure 
in all hearts that knew her, and those hearts 
are among the best that beat in her fellow- 
countrymen and fellow-country women. 








GAR TH ~ 
A Novel. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


AD he been essentially a practical man, 

it is not likely that Garth would have 

got much solid encouragement out of this 
interview with his father. Ostensibly, in- | 
deed, there might rather have seemed to be | 


HAWTHORNE 


bodily discomfort, Garth, ere he fell asleep, 
was in better spirits than for several days 


| previous. That the evil of his plight had 
| not been extenuated was implicitly compli- 
| mentary to his ability for getting the upper 
hand of it. If his father had thought him 
craven, he would scarcely have been at the 


reason for greater dejection than before. | pains of frightening him; and, on the other 
Instead of making light of his difficulties, or | hand, what more poignant way is there of 
suggesting a feasible way out of them, Mr. | suggesting heroism than to warn of heroic 
Urmson had deliberately counted them up obstacles? A hero delights to battle against 
and set them in order, denying its full weight | odds; and if Garth knew himself for less 
to none, and sparing not to admit the multi- | than a hero, he was yet near enough akin 
plied menace of all combined. thereto to feel the inspiration of standing iu 
Nevertheless, and despite his increasing | a hero’s shoes. 

To be understood, moreover, is to be twice 
| one’s self, and his father understood him but 
too well. To find that another mind than 
lets own has analyzed our position and en- 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Jurtan Hawrnorne, in the office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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tered into our doubts, is armor against dan- 
yer and assurance of sanity. Hard is it for 
man to be alone in trouble. He blenches, 
partly from ignorance, and in part because 
in his loneliness he is not afraid to blench. | 
And though God be forever present with ev- 
ery man, yet were mankind created for mu- | 
tual sympathy, and through that sympathy 
is it that God indirectly seeks to impress | 
His love upon us. Garth was far from be- 
ing an infidel; but he had fallen into the | 
shadow, and perhaps at this stage was bet- | 
ter helped by a friendly human hand than 
he could have been by dint of abstract re- 
ligious faith. There might come a season, 


: eb 
whereto no merely human aid could minis- 


ter, and well would it be for him in that| 
time if he had recognized the Divine inspi- 
ration of all human charity. 

Cuthbert Urmson heard the door of his | 





son’s room close, and then he sat down again | 
in the old chair, leaving the study door ajar. 
The aspect of cheerful composure which he 
had maintained during the interview now 
began to fade out of his face, and in a few 
minutes he looked many years older. He | 
leaned his head heavily on his hand, and | 
his shoulders bent forward. The lower lids | 
of his eyes were contracted, his lips set to- | 
gether, and occasionally he fetched a long 
sigh, like a man enduring wearisome physic- 
al pain. 

By-and-by he turned himself toward the 
table, and began, mechanically and with ex- 
aggerated accuracy, to put in order the pa- 
pers and other things which lay upon it. 
The scattered parings of the quill pen he 
brushed slowly together in a heap with his 
fingers, and dropped them in the waste-pa- 
per basket. Then he closed a drawer which 
was standing open; but the action remind- 
ed him that he had taken the birch rod out 
of it, and he looked across to the other side 
of the table for it. It was not there. It 
had fallen to the floor, then? Cuthbert rose 
and walked round the table. But no; it had 
disappeared entirely. Garth must have tak- 
en it with him as he went out. It was a 
good omen. The young man, in his usual 
silent and undemonstrative fashion, had put 
himself upon his honor; and that was so far | 
significant as to show, at ail events, that he 
did not consider himself to be hopelessly be- | 








neath a flogging. “And the best of sinners,” | 
thought Cuthbert, with the faint suggestion | 
of a humorous smile playing about the fine | 
corners of his mouth, “could hardly come | 
into a healthier state of mind than that!” 
Clasping his hands behind him, he stood 
on the hearth with his back to the fire, sway- | 


straction of his thought. In glancing bac res 
over his life he saw himself, perhaps, as a 
man who had hoped well, if not too wise ly, 
and had thus kept a modest light of happi- 
ness and serenity burning secure throughout 


|@ great deal of unpropitious weather, A 


fretful, selfish, impatient man would h; ardly 
have seachéd even Cuthbert’s moderate age 
without stumbling or altogether falling by 


the way. But Cuthbert’s roots grasped be- 


neath the surface loam of existence, and 


| drew their essential nourishment from su)h- 


terranean springs. He had taken a wife 
whom few persons of his intellectual rank 


| would have looked upon as a fit helpmate 
however, to him as well as to others, of want } i 


in the wearisome endeavors of earthly life; 


| but he, being wise as well as intellectual, 
| had seen her in a more searching light than 


that of the understanding, and found in her 
all he needed. In fact, he had reverenced 


| and looked up to her from first to last in a 


way which must have seemed akin to infatu- 
ation to those whose judgments of human 
worth are made solely from the stand-point 
ofthe brain. Cuthbert, however, constant- 
|ly felt her superiority to himself, and this 
| perception charmed while it humbled him. 
He used to say to himself, or to Professor 
Grindle, who was a sort of masculine other 
self to him, that Martha was so much better 


| than himself in all vital respects as to be 


above the reach of envy, which could not 
have been the case had she condescended to 
meet him on his own ground. He would 
admit her inferiority on one point only—the 
power, namely, of being as much delighted 
with him as he was with her; but for this 
failure there was the all-sufficient excuse 
that he was incomparably the less delight- 
ful person of the two. Professor Grindle 
had never attempted to impugn his friend’s 
position in this matter; but the latter never 
knew that one reason at least of this for- 
bearance lay in the fact that the learned, 
brusque, kindly man of classes had himself 
been in love with Martha at the time when 
Cuthbert stepped between from foreign parts 


‘and married her. 


Martha’s unexpected death had been pre- 
cisely the deadliest thrust that her hus- 
band’s philosophy could have met with. In 


| @ sense he had not survived it. A great 
| part of him had died with her. She had 
| left him at the time when he was most de- 


pendent upon her comforting companion- 
ship. While she lived he had been able to 
look upon the gradual worsening of his 
worldly affairs with a composure that al- 
| most amounted to amusement; for he en- 

joyed the privilege of knowing that the ill 
a which so beset him was not of his own 


ing his body with a slow motion from side | | making, and meanwhile he possessed the in- 
to side, and forward and backward, after a | | exhaustible consolation and refreshment of 
fashion peculiar to him during solitary med- | a beloyed and young wife, whose value each 
itation. The deep stillness of the night and | fresh slight of fortune rendered but the 
of the sleeping house seconded the grave ab-| more flagrant. As year by year Golight- 
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ley’s speculative wstheticism ate up the 
family fortune, until at length there re- 
mained nothing except the annual produce 
of the farm and the earnings of Cith- 
pert’s pen, he smiled his whimsical smile, 
acd held himself wealthy in the ownership 


of a comfortable dressing-gown and slip- | 


pers, and of a wife who could mend holes, 
darn and knit socks, and superintend the 
cooking of a wholesome dinner. 
Grindle, to whose prudent care Cuthbert had 
intrusted the management of the fifty thou- 
sand dollars of Eve’s legacy, had more than 
once counseled him, during some severer 
pinch than usual, to mortgage Urmhkurst for 
at least some part of its value, since it was 
not to be supposed that Eve or any descend- 
ants of hers had any existence, even at the 


time Captain Brian’s will was made, except | 


in that willful old gentleman’s imagination. 
But at this Cuthbert would shake his head 
gravely, and reply that Nikomis had always 
appeared to him a mysterious personage, 
and that until her mystery was entirely 
cleared up he would try to get along on the 
produce of the Urmhurst farm and on the 
interest of the fifty thousand dollars—both 
of which sources of income the terms of the 
will had left him at liberty to use. Indeed, 
it was solely through drafts on the latter 
revenue that Garth had been enabled to 
keep at college. Professor Grindle would 


grumble out something uncomplimentary 
to the sagacity of the old captain, and sar- 


eastically ask Cuthbert what became of 
that part of the three thousand or so dol- 
lars of interest which was not included in 
Garth’s expenses; whether Cuthbert bought 
cigars and Champagne with it, and if so, 
why he never offered any to his guests. 
Mr. Urmson generally affirmed that he spent 
it for lottery tickets, or in Paris dresses for 
Mrs. Urmson. “Then I shall tell the Dan- 
vers,” the professor would retort, “ that 
you’ve no head for business, and that they’d 
better make over the agency of that famous 
patent affair to me.” At this and analo- 
gous threats Cuthbert would only arch his 
eyebrow, and the professor would be forced 
to console himself with the reflection that 
the old captain had, after all, done better 
than he had intended, since if the Eve lega- 
cy had not been set apart, Golightley would 
long ago have squandered the whole of it. 
But neither the professor nor any body else 
could prevail upon Mr. Urmson to regard 
this matter in any other than a humorous 
light—so long as Mrs. Urmson was alive. 

In Garth, again, a less securely grounded 
faith than Mr. Urmson’s might have seen 
much to be disturbed about. The boy’s 
most ostensible traits had been ruggedness, 
reserve, and self-will that could easily be- 
come obstinacy. The finer, gentler, nobler 
qualities that lay behind would soon have 
been irrevocably choked off by any but 
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the most skillful and ingenious treatment. 
Some persons—among them, as we know, 
the Reverend Graeme—had been of opin- 
ion that Mr. Urmson had grossly neglected 
his paternal duty in not imposing his own 
will and judgment upon his son, instead of 
leaving the lad (as he appeared to do) en- 
tirely to his own devices. But though Cuth- 
| bert never would defend himself from this 
reproach of negligence, neither would he 
pretend reformation. “I sha’n’t exactly in- 
troduce Garth to the devil,” he said once to 
Professor Grindle, whose ideas on education 
more or less agreed with his own, “ for that 
| would be taking an unwarrantable liberty; 
but if Garth insists deliberately upon form- 
ing the acquaintance, it would be taking a 
| liberty still more unwarrantable to lock 
the door on him. He must do—I won’t say 
| as he likes, but as he chooses. I don’t pre- 
tend to be wiser than my Creator, and He 
saw fit to give me free-will. Children are 
|new wine; they must be let ferment freely, 
| or they will never become clear, strong, and 
full-tlavored.” 

“They may talk about desperate gam- 
bling,” remarked Grindle, rubbing his smooth 
bald crown and wrinkling his forehead; 

“but what gambler ever played such stakes 
}as you, or with so steady a hand? To be 
sure, the prize is worth the risk, and, as you 
| Say, may be uncbtainable in any other way. 
| But—I hope the boy’ll take to something 
soon.” 

Perhaps Garth’s entanglement with Madge 
had caused his father more doubt and anxi- 
ety than any other thing. Mr. Urmson mis- 
trusted every thing about Madge except her 
beauty and her intelligence. He was a man 
who, though rationally opposed to antipa- 
thies, was by nature prone to them; but 
reasoning failed to get the better of nature 
in this instance. The fact that Mrs, Urm- 
son shared his unfavorable judgment no 
doubt tended to confirm it, though Cuthbert 
always made a point of disputing with her 
on the subject, and arraigning her for un- 
charitableness. Martha, who was charity 
itself (tempered with a wholesome dash of 
feminine prejudice), generally yielded a nom- 
inal assent to his arguments, as a wife should 
do; but, unluckily for Cuthbert’s peace of 
mind, he never had contrived to convince 
himself. He had to content himself with 
hoping that his insight was at fault; or if 
not so, then that Madge, being bad, might 
vouchsafe the redeeming iniquity of break- 
ing faith with her lover at the last moment. 
When Garth went to Europe it had seemed 
as if Providence were about to promote the 
latter alternative, and Cuthbert, then grop- 
ing in the fresh shadow of his wife’s death, 
had blessed his son’s departure as a ray of 
light in the prevailing gloom. But when 
Garth came back, though it was soon mani- 
| fest to his father that his devotion to Madge 
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was no longer so blind and ardent as before, 
she, on the other hand, seemed perversely 
determined on being more inviolably con- 
stant than ever. In fact, it was impossible 
to doubt her sincerity. A woman who would 
remain faithful to a man during so many 
years without being married to him, would 
hardly fail to be a model of wifely faith 
when united to him. “Idon’t know,” sighed 
Cuthbert to himself; “perhaps I was wrong, 
and she will make Garth the best wife he 
could have. If my Cotton Martha were here, 
she could mend my dull wits. The boy seems 
to care for no one else, unless that portrait 
sketch he showed me is a sign of something.” 

The first months of Garth’s return had 
passed uneventfully away, and matters seem- 
ed inclined to adjust themselves with stupid, 
inert impunity; there was to be no tension, 
no crisis, no catastrophe good or bad. There 
was a tameness in the prospect that might 
have dissatisfied Cuthbert some six years 


" previous, but now he acquiesced in it with 


a corresponding tameness and inertia. If 
the grim, sinister history of two centuries 
were destined to die away in an uneventful 
country idyl, with no glimpse of struggle 
and temptation, no flashing out of poetic 
justice and retribution, why should not a 
quiet elderly gentleman, whose main object 
in life ought to be to get out of it as quietly 
and decently as possible, rejoice and thank 
his stars thereat? Let Garth, an able but 
not as yet transcendent artist, marry his 
pretty and clever and worldly-wise wife, and 
gradually work his way to a respectable, if 
not foremost, place ameng his fellows. Let 
Golightley wisely invest and temperately 
spend his newly acquired fortune, paying 
his debts or not as he thought fit, for Urm- 
hurst could get along with the nothing it 
had very comfortably. Let the mystery 
which had brooded beside Captain Brian’s 
death-bed, and overshadowed the relation 
of his descendants to each other, remain un- 
solved forever. Let Nikomis pass away un- 
shriven, and Eve’s posterity prove a dream, 
and Urmhurst stand firm upon its blood- 
cemented fonndations. In due course let 
the legacy revert to Garth, and enable him 
to take his wife on a pleasure trip to Eu- 
rope, and by that time, surely, Cuthbert 
might hope that for himself the long, secret, 
incurable physical anguish of life would be 
over, and gentle Cotton Martha visibly at 
his side once more. Let these things be. 
He had hoped much, and hope, even if it be 
delusive, has a kind of unearthly wisdom in 
it, and brings a kind of happiness of which 
any realization must fall short. Surely now, 
at his journey’s end, he might be content 
withoutearthly realizations. Moreover, crip- 
pled as he was with age and disease and pov- 
erty, what front could he oppose to events of 
moment, even if they came? It was better 
as it was. 





Nevertheless, as the old man stood to- 
night on the ash-strewn hearth, with his 
hands clasped behind him, and mused upon 
the developments of the last few weeks, he 
could not but admit that whether he haq 
strength to meet it or not, the crisis was 
at hand, and wore a threatening aspect, 
Strangely, too, it seemed as if he alone held 
the various threads of destiny whereof the 
fateful web was woven; and with him, cop. 
sequently, lay the chief burden of disentan- 
glement. He knew what Golightley had 
done, he understood Madge’s position, he saw 
Garth’s danger, he divined Selwyn’s mission, 
He perceived likewise, what they could not, 
their respective relations one to another, 
and knew, withal, that they knew not of his 
knowledge nor suspected it. Yet there were 
certain points which still remained obscure 
to him, and others perhaps there were which 
came not near enough his range of vision 
even to be speculated about. However, the 
general winding up could not be far distant, 
when all things should be made clear. Cuth- 
bert felt that he had a vital part to play in 
what was to come, and one whose success 
depended mainly upon nerve and tact. Such 
a part was rather fitted for a man in the 
prime of his years and powers than for him, 
whose flesh was weak, and whose spirit, how- 
ever willing, might well partake of the frail- 
ty of his bodily condition. Nevertheless, as 
he stood there solitary and unsupported, and 
thought of what lay before him, the blood 
entered his face and showed faintly through 
his cheeks. He drew his feet together, and 
stood a little taller and more erect. He had 
never been burdened with self-esteem, and 
now for the first time did he fairly realize 
that he, too, was destined to be of impor- 
tance in the old Urmson romance. Yes, they 
could not do without him; and with the con- 
viction came the gallant flush of courage and 
resolution which assured him that, in the 
teeth of odds, he would not be found wanting. 

A muffled footfall on the staircase inform- 
ed him that old Nikomis, who always wore 
moccasins, in spite of the civilizing influ- 
ences of her latter years, was coming up to 
bed. The hour-glass had just run out; he 
turned it, and then went forward to the 
door, where the Indian met him. 

“Garth looked feverish,” said he; “ will 
he be laid up ?” 

“Ugh! dohim good! He too much well; 
never been sick; fever one month—two 
month—do him good. You better go to 
bed,” she added, raising her candle and scru- 
tinizing Cuthbert’s face ; “ you more account 
than Garth.” 

“We must take care of him, though,” an- 
swered he, with asmile. ‘“ By-the-way, Ni- 


komis, is it certain that Mr. Kineo is com- 
ing here ?” 

“So his letter say,” replied she, with an 
affectation of indifference. 
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« And Madge knows of it, I suppose—yes, 
for she must have read you the letter. So 
he has made money? Does he mean to set- 
tle here ?” 

“Nikomis know nothing,” said the old 
woman, looking glum. ‘He stay—he go 
_me know nothing. Caw! me poor old 
squaw.” / =e 

“ But he is coming back to see you, Niko- 
mis, not for any other reason. If he were 
poor, you might have suspected his motives. 
I’m glad he has prospered. He must live at 
Urmhurst while he is here—that is, if he 
doesn’t object. We'll put him in Eve’s 
room, and put Mr. Golightley in Garth’s old 
place. Will that be agreeable to you ?” 

Cuthbert spoke with a smile, yet in a tone 
that seemed to invite Nikomis to declare 
her mind to him. Outwardly considered, 
the proposal he had made was rather a 
singular one ; for Sam Kineo, so far as Urms- 
worth had had knowledge of him, was not 
exactly the kind of person likely to be sought 
after in drawing-rooms. It was fair to sup- 
pose, however, that his experience in the 
world had rubbed smooth his original sav- 
agery, especially since he had succeeded in 
life from a money point of view. But Cuth- 
bert, though doubtless hoping that such 
might be the case, would not have been apt 
to base his invitation thereon. During the 
years which had elapsed since Sam’s first 
departure from Urmsworth, Mr. Urmson had 
grown to be more and more of opinion 
that the young man’s interests were inti- 
mately connected with those of the Urmson 
family. He had not attempted to conceal 
this opinion from Nikomis, albeit conveying 
his intimations in such a manner that if she 
were unprepared to meet them half-way, 
they would appear unintelligible. Nikomis, 
on her side, had been as discreet as only an 
Indian, perhaps, can be. Not that Indians 
have more intellect than white people; itis 
tolerably certain that they have not nearly 
so much, but their instinctive prejudice in 
favor of keeping their own counsel often 
serves them in as good stead. Nikomis ad- 
mitted little and denied less; she appeared 
to know a great deal, yet could not be 
proved to know any thing. Animals do 
things and perhaps think about doing them, 
but they are not often overheard talking 
about their doings. Indians, and Nikomis 
as an Indian, probably more nearly resem- 
ble animals in this respect than do their 
white brethren. They have their pow- 
wows, it is true; but they are incitements 
to action rather than intellectual delibera- 
tions. 

On the present occasion the swarthy old 
woman did not immediately reply, but 
gleamed at Mr. Urmson out of her narrow 
black eye-slits as pungently as if she were 
expecting a reply from him. “Sam do 
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rich—he buy house if he want. What Sam 
do here—utm ?” 


“Nobody knows so well as you what he 
wants or where he should go; I must leave 


it entirely to you, Madam Nikomis. If you 
bring him here, he shall be welcome. Well, 


I ought to be getting sleepy. Good-night.” 
After she had creaked on up the garret 
stairs, Cuthbert stepped across to Garth’s 
room and looked in upon him. He was 
tossing and muttering in his sleep, his face 
hot, his lips dry, his hair in a black tangle. 
His father turned the pillow for him, and 
smoothed out the twisted sheets and blank- 
et. Indoing so he caught sight of a piece 
of fine bluish gauze, of silken lustre, which 
appeared to be tied about the fevered man’s 
throat. He attempted to take it off, but 
finding it impossible without risk of awak- 
ening the sleeper, he presently withdrew to 
his own chamber. 





HEBE. 

VERY old silver cup of peculiar device, 
_ engraved with texts of Scripture in 
quaint old French: in one long line down 
the handle, “I will take the cup of salva- 
tion ;” on the face of the cup, “ Though your 
‘sins be as scarlet, they shall-be as white as 
snow ;” and on the bottom, where hardly any 
one ever looked—a curse. It was sadly bat- 
tered, and still retained the impression of 
Skedaddle’s hoof. Skedaddle was Rake 
Jake’s one-eyed mule. The cup lay on her 
blind side, hidden in the tall prairie grass, 
and Hebe’s curly head was within the long 
black ribbon loop attached to the handle 
when Skedaddle stepped upon it. Rake Jake 
had pried it open with his “Texas tooth- 
pick,” and tried to hammer it into shape with 
the handle of his navy revolver, but it had 
remained a very tipsy-looking cup ever since. 

Hebe’s history previous to this event had 
been briefly this: The youngest child in a 
Swiss family of Mormon converts that filled 
one of the carts in a long emigrant train 
jolting and swaying slowly across the scorch- 
ing plains. The mother had died of cholera 
on the way. Almost her last act had been 
to tie her own christening cup around the 
child’s neck, and from that moment her mis- 
sion of cup-bearing began. In the same 
train was a wealthy English lady, who had 
been deluded into accompanying the party 
as the betrothed wife of the great Brigham. 

She was very fastidious; the coarse fare and 
tin plates sickened her, and at length she 
openly rebelled. Going to her plate chest, 
she took from it a small silver salver, from 
which she ate her bacon in triumph. But 
the eyes of the missionary who had charge 
of the expedition glittered avariciously, and 
the next day wher the English lady’s maid 
went to lay her mistress’s plate, it was gone. 





very well,” she said, gruffly, at length; “he 





The high-spirited old lady produced another 
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and another, each disappearing as the first 
had done, till, when they reached Utah, all 
her chest of plate was gone. Here she bade 
the children a kind good-by, and went up 
the steps of the “ Lion House” to become the 
wife of the arch hypocrite. 

One day her maid came to Hebe’s home, 
her rosy cheeks all white, saying that the 
missionary had asked for her as his fifth 
wife. Brigham had said that she need not 
marry while her mistress lived, but that aft- 
er her death he should give her to the first 
who asked. It would be but a brief delay, 
for the poor lady was rapidly failing. She 
was out of her mind at times, and would not 
touch her food or drink because it was not 
served upon silver. So Hebe carried her 
cup in the hope that she, could be induced 
to take her medicine from it, and before she 
died her reason returned. She would puz- 
zle out the quaint inscriptions, and often her 
thin lips moved as in prayer, while from be- 
tween her closed eyelids tears trickled down. 
One morning Margaret found her mistress 
holding the cup in an almost vise-like grasp, 
but with a triumphant smile on her dead 
face, which told that she had also taken 
“the cup of salvation.” 

At her grave the missionary gave Marga- 


ret such a look that she shuddered, and tak- 


ing Hebe’s hand, hurried home with her with 
the frightened look of a poor hunted thing. 
Hebe’s father, who had not married again, 
but had lived with his children as much 
apart from the other Mormons as was possi- 
ble, now pulled his hat resolutely over his 
face and left the house. He returned pres- 
ently, and taking the English girl’s hand in 
his, said, earnestly, “ Would you like to live 
here with my children, Margaret?” She did 
not understand him until he handed her an 
open paper—Brigham’s sanction of their 
marriage. She gave a startled look up into 
the honest face of the Swiss, and reading 
there not pity alone, but a true, manly love, 
she placed her hands trustingly and grate- 
fully in his. 

The next year was a happy one. They cul- 
tivated a little vineyard on the mountain 
slope east of the city, and Margaret’s face 
shone brighter than her milk pans. Then 
the missionary, ever a harbinger of evil, 
called, with two other elders of the Church, 
to inform her husband that it was Brigham’s 
wish that he should take another wife. Mar- 
garet bowed her face over her baby and 
rocked backward and forward in anguish. 
After the departure of the missionary the lit- 
tle family, no longer deluded by any pretense 
of mock-religion, divided into two parties 
for flight. The children, with an ox team, 
were to take the South Pass, while the par- 
ents went on foot by the North. At Fort 
Laramie these routes converge, and here 
they hoped to meet. The band of little 
folks got along very nicely. They had flour, 





and a gun, with which the eldest boy some. 
times brought down a prairie-chicken, and 
two cows, which they drove with them. Oy 
the fifth day of their pilgrimage a bang of 
men resembling Indians appeared in sight 
Minna dashed Hebe’s cup into the sack of 
flour, and Rupert, to disclaim all warlike in- 
tentions, threw his gun into the bottom of 
the wagon. 

They were a more cruel class than Indians, 
the “Band of the Danites,” or the “ Destroy. 
ing Angels,” whom the Mormons place upon 
the track of fugitives, their motto being, 
“Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an 
adder in the path, that biteth the horse’s 
heels.” Through his disguise of paint and 
feathers the children recognized the eyi| 
face of the missionary. Disappointed at 
not finding the parents, they held a con- 
sultation, deciding to leave the oxen, as 
they were miserable beasts; and, saying 
that they “did not want the children at 
Utah: the country between here and Fort 
Laramie is full of Indians; they will be 
taken care of,” they left them to their fate, 

Minna took Hebe’s cup from its hiding- 
place, where it had lain like Joseph’s in 
Benjamin’s sack, and the children trudged 
bravely on. How slowly the oxen moved! 
Rupert would fasten them to their wagon in 
the morning, and they would jog along be- 
fore any of them were well awake. One 
morning Hebe rolled out of the swaying cart, 
and lay in the prairie grass, still asleep, while 
they went on without missing her. Several 
hours later, when they found her gone, Ru- 
pert and Victor came back, and searched and 
called a long time, but could not find her. 
The ground was tramped as though a herd 
of buffalo had passed, but there was no Hebe. 
Off toward the south was a cloud of dust, 
and, looking fixedly, they thought they could 
make out horsemen, but whether advancing 
or retreating they could not tell. Remem- 
bering what had been said about Indians, 
they sorrowfully gave up the search and 
hurried back to the cart. 

Meanwhile Hebe lay and slept, until a 
scouting party of troops in search of In- 
dians passed that way. It was commanded 
by a Colonel Armstrong, and led by the 
well-known scout and guide, Rake Jake, a 
wild, lawless fellow, partly of Indian blood. 
The two were riding in advance of the sol- 
diers, when Rake Jake’s mule stumbled on 
some smooth round object and threw him 
to the ground. The shock awakened Hebe, 
who sat up, and rubbing her eyes, gazed 
tranquilly at the astonished men. The col- 
onel raised her in his arms and asked her 
name. Then, as she did not reply, and he 
noticed the cup, he exclaimed, “ Hebe, cup- 
bearer of the gods, and here is her goblet. 
Did you drop down from the clouds, wee 
goddess ?” 

The child could give no satisfactory ac- 
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count of herself, and the colonel placed her | 
in his ambulance, where Charlie, his black 
poy, lay curled up with the greyhounds. 
“J will give you half of all I have, little 
Hebe, if you will share with me the con- | 
tents of your cup. What have you in it— | 
pectar ?” 

Hebe looked solemnly into her empty | 
cup. “ Nuffin, nuffin, ’cept sunshine.” 

“Give me the sunshine, then, divine 
baby,” replied the colonel. “God knows 
my life is dark enough.” 

“Haven't you got any thing in your cup 
for me too, my pretty?’ asked the scout. 
Hebe deliberately turned it upside down 
and handed it to him. 

“There’s some writing on the bottom,” 
said he. “I know a little Mexican and 
about six Indian dialects, but I’m blessed if 
I can make that out.” 

“Tt is French,” replied the colonel, and 
translating it he read, “Upon the wicked 
He shall rain snares, fire and brimstone, and 
a horrible tempest: this shall be the por- 
tion of their cup.” 

With a horrible oath, Rake Jake struck 
Skedaddle a sharp blow with his whip, and 
muttering, ‘‘Not any in mine,” rode away 
from the ambulance. Did the words come | 


back te him several years later, when, flying 
from Lynch-law, he, with two other horse 
thieves and desperadoes, took refuge in his 
“dug-out,” and their infuriated pursuers 
set fire to the tall prairie grass around it, 


until, suffocated with the smoke, with the 
burning door and roof falling in upon them, 
they rushed out to be shot down and meet a 
horrible death in writhing flame ? 

The colonel was as good as his word to | 
little Hebe. She was the pet of the camp 
and the child of the regiment; he loved and 
cared for her as though she had been his 
own child. Hebe fulfilled het part of the 
bargain too, for she filled his heart with 
sunshine, and the noble face which had been 
growing dark and reckless became tender | 
and bright again under the touch of her | 
baby fingers. She sat by his side at the 
mess table, and the coarse joke and profane | 
word were restrained by her unconscious | 
presence. Colonel Armstrong had no Bi-| 
ble, and there was never a blessing asked 
at the mess, but the silver cup stood beside 
his plate. However he might neglect his 
accoutrements, Charlie had orders to keep it 
always bright, and he never sat down to a| 
meal without having his attention called to 
the principal text. Some way this carried 
his thoughts back to the old church in New 
England where his father had preache¢, and 


| himself to part with her. 


onel saw his little foster-daughter growing 
taller and taller. “She will be beyond 
my teaching soon,” he said, “and she ought 
to be under other influence now.” Some- 
times he spoke of sending her to his sister 
in New England, but he could not bring 
At length there 
was a terrible fight with the Indians, and 


| Colonel Armstrong was brought back to 


camp badly wounded. He had no hope of 
his own recovery, and calling Rake Jake, 
who it happened had just finished an en- 
gagement as guide with them, and was go- 
ing back to his home, he furnished him plen- 
tifully with money, and made him promise 
to take Hebe to Ellsworth, then the termi- 
nus of the railroad, and see that she was 
“ forwarded” to his sister. Then he kissed 
the child a last good-by, and placing his 
finger on the inscription on the cup, repeat- 
ed, “ Though your sins be as scarlet.” 

But Rake Jake did not take her to Ells- 
worth. The last time he had been there 
he had found his name tied to the rusty 


|rope which dangled from the old cotton- 


wood-tree on the river-side where fifteen 
horse thieves and murderers had already 
been hung, had taken it as a kind hint, and 
Skedaddle had taken him out of tuwn in a 
style that justified her right to her name. 
This was of too recent occurrence for Rake 
Jake to deem it advisable for him to visit 
the town at this time, and he said to him- 
self that the colonel’s money would do him 
as much good as it would the railroad com- 
pany. As he neared his “dug-out” on the 
“Smoky,” the old man who took care of his 


| limited supply of stock and kept the place 


for him came out to meet him. 

“ Anastasia is in there,” said he, jerking 
his head toward the cave. “She has got 
’em awful. I couldn’t keep her out nohow. 
She said you wouldn’t grudge a dog a place 
to die in, and she wouldn’t be long about it. 
She hain’t done so yet, but just lies and hol- 
lers like all possessed.” 

They entered the cellar-like room. On 
a rude bed lay a beautiful young Spanish 
woman raving with delirium tremens. For 
days she lay so; but she did not die, very 
slowly coming back to life and misery. She 
looked at Hebe in blank wonder, letting the 
child caress her, and regarding her all the 
time with hard, glittering eyes. Her lips 
were parched, and Hebe, going to the door, 
filled her cup with snow and brought it to 
her bedside. She made no effort to take it, 
but looked from the snow to Hebe, and mur- 
mured, “ White as snow: I was a girl once, 
white as snow.” The old man took the cup 


to the two graves in the old church-yard.| away from Hebe, and pouring some dark 
The men said, “Something has come over | liquor over it, held it to Anastasia’s lips. 
the colonel;” they hardly knew what it was, | “There! there!” she exclaimed; “just like 
but they recognized that he was a changed | ’Stasia: white as snow; now all spoiled ; red 
man. | as blood, red as blood.” While she drank, 

Several years passed thus, and the col-| her eyes caught the inscription, and answer- 
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ing the inquiring expression in them, Hebe 
read, ‘Though your sins be as scarlet, they 


shall be as white as snow.’” It came upon 
her as a great revelation, God’s free offer of 
pardon to every penitent sinner, and sho 
burst into tears. All day she lay there, 
with the cup pressed to her heart, drinking 
in the precious meaning of the words. Then, 
when night came, and the old man was fast 
asleep, and Rake Jake dead drunk, she rose, 
wakened Hebe, and wrapping her well, glid- 
ed out into the night. She found Skedaddle 
tethered near the river, and untying the 
lariat, without stopping to saddle the ani- 
mal, they mounted and set out for Ells- 
worth. On reaching the town, they dis- 
mounted; Anastasia turned her fleot-footed, 
shaggy friend about, and shrilled in her long 
ears, “Go to your master,” and forthwith 
Skedaddle ambled briskly away. Hebe 
could not remember the name of the town 
to which Colonel Armstrong wished her to 
go, and Anastasia was only too glad to take 
her under her protection. A few hours later 
they took the stage for Texas, and thence 
to New Orleans. Arrived here, Anastasia 
placed Hebe in the care of the Sisters of 
Mercy, and herself took the veil as one of 
their number. 

Hebe’s cup-bearing was not over. Through 
the hospital’s crowded wards, her light foot- 
fall followed that of Sister Refugia (for 
Anastasia had found a refuge, and in grat- 
itude had taken this new name), and the 
silver cup again and again carried reviving 
draughts to parched lip and thirsty soul. 

Pursuing her education at the convent, 
she came naturally to look forward to a 
time when she should consecrate herself 
irrevocably to a life of charity and prayer. 
She had grown to love the shaded repose 
of the convent garden, the seclusion of her 
own cell, the restful coolness of the long 
corridors, and, above all, the sacred calm 
of the great cathedral. Each Sister was an 
old acquaintance. Their lives were busy 
and full of doing good. Her father, Mar- 
garet, and her brothers and sisters she had 
long ago forgotten. Only Colonel Armstrong 
she still remembered, though she thought 
of him as dead. Not so much as the faini- 
est hope that he could be living had ever 
come to her. He would not have sent her 
away if he had not known that he was dying. 
Indeed, the thought that he was dead made 
him seem all the nearer to her. She prayed 
for him every night, prayed to him some- 
times, for he seemed dearer and kinder than 
any of the saints about whom the Sisters 
told her; and-in the dreamy, innocent way 
peculiar to young girls brought up in such 
absolute seclusion, she loved her ideal with 
all her heart and soul. 

And meantime Colonel Armstrong was 
not dead. It was a grim battle, but he came 
off conqueror. He was inconsolable at the 








loss of Hebe. He visited Rake Jake’s dug- 
out only to find it marked by ashes and to 
learn of his tragical end. Nowhere could 
he find any trace of his little foster-daugh. 
ter. He went back to his sister, but oven 
her loving care could not make up for } 
the absence of that sweet child-face. Fina. 
ing himself restored in health, he obtained 
a new position in the army, and threw him. 
self with all his energies into our great 
struggle, which was then at its height 
Even this did not drown memories of Hebe. 
His regiment now in New Orleans, the wa; 
over. It was the dreadful ycllow-fever year, 
and he was stricken down, and carried to 
the Sisters’ hospital. Hebe had passed and 
repassed his bed, but he had not recognized 
her in her novice dress until, when stand- 
ing near him, he. saw the cup, which now 
hung suspended by her rosary from her belt, 
He caught it eagerly, and read from the in- 
scription on the handle, “I will take the 
cup—” 

“Yes, yes,” he cried, “and the cup-bearer 
too. Hebe, my little Hebe, do you not know 
me ?” 

It was not too late. Colonel Armstrong 
recovered, and the Sisters, though very re- 
luctant, gave up their charge to him, the 
colonel rewarding them handsomely fo1 
their care, and Refugia battling earnestly 
in his behalf, though it was like tearing 
out her heart to part with Hebe. They were 
married in the cathedral; but when, a day 
after, Hebe sought her kind protectress +o 
bid her a final good-by, the superior told 
her that she had left the convent on a mis- 
sion of mercy. 

Not long after there appeared a notice in 
the papers of an .unknown nun who had 
nobly gone to the plague-stricken city of 
Shreveport, waited upon the sick and dying 
until the fever left the place, and at the 
very last falling herself a victim to its rav- 
ages. It was Refugia. 
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A MADRIGAL. 


| Love is a day, sweetheart, shining and bright: 
| It hath its rose-dawn ere the morning light; 
| Its glow and glory of the sudden sun; 
Its noontide heat, as the swift hours wear on; 
Its fall of dew, and silver-lighted night: 
| Love is a day, sweetheart, shining and bright. 
| Love is a year, beloved, bitter and brief: 
It hath its spring of bud, and bloom, and leaf; 
| Its summer, burning from the fervid south, 
| Till all the fields lie parched and faint with drouth; 
| Its autumn, when the leaves sweep down the gale, 
And skies are gray, and heart and spirit fail; 
Its winter, white with snow, more white with grief: 
| Love is a year, beloved, bitter and brief. 


| 

Love is a life, sweetheart, and ends in death: 

Is it worth while to mourn its fleeting breath— 
Light-footed youth, or sad, forecasting prime ; 

| Joy of young hope, or grief of later time? 
What pain or pleasure stays its parting breath? 
Love is a life, sweetheart, that ends in death. 

Lovisz Cuanpier Movutton. 











CHAPTER VIII. 


A WOMAN-HATER. 


A WOMAN-HATER. 


An hour went by; an hour and a half. 


| He was obliged, for very shame, to bet. 


¥ this time Ina Klosking was rehears- | ' 
4 


This he did, five franes at a time, and his 


ing at the theatre, quite unconscious | risk was so small and his luck so even that 
of the impending visit. A royal personage | by degrees he was drawn into conversation 
had commanded JI Barbiere, the part of Ro-| with his neighbor, a young swell, who was 


sina to be restored to the original key. It | 
was written for a contralto, but transposed 
by the influence of Grisi. 

“Having no performance that night, they 
began to rehearse rather later than usual, 
and did not leave off till a quarter to four 
o'clock. Ina, who suffered a good deal at 
rehearsals from the inaccuracy and apathy 
of the people, went home fagged, and with 
her throat parched—so does a bad rehearsal 
affect all good and earnest artists. 

She ordered a cutlet, with potato chips, 
and lay down on the sofa. While she was 
reposing, came Joseph Ashmead to cheer 
her with good photographs of her, taken 
the day before. She smiled gratefully at 
his zeal. He also reminded her that he had 
orders to take her to the Kursaal. He said 
the tables would be well filled from five 
o'clock till quite late, there being no other 
entertainment on foot that evening. 

Ina thanked him, and said she would not | 
miss going on any account; but she was 
rather fatigued and faint. 

“Oh, T’l wait for you as long as you like,” 
said Ashmead, kindly. 

“No, my good comrade,” said Ina. “I 
will ask you to go to the manager and get 
me a little money, and then to the Kursaal 
and secure me a place at the table in the 
largest room. There I will join you. If 


| 





watching the run of the colors, and betting 

in silver, and pricking a card, preparatory 

to going in for a great coup. Meantime he 

favored Mr. Ashmead with his theory of 

chances; and Ashmead listened very politely 

to every word, because he was rather proud 

of the other’s notice; he was so handsome, 

well dressed, and well spoken. 

Meantime Ina Klosking snatched a few 

minutes’ sleep, as most artists can in the 

afternoon, and was awakened by the serv- 

ant bringing in her frugal repast—a cutlet 

and a pint of Bordeaux. 

On her plate he brought her a large card, 
on which was printed “Miss Zoe Vizard.” 
This led to inquiries, and he told her a lady 
of superlative beauty had called and left 
that card. Ina asked for a description. 

“ Ah, madame,” said Karl, “do not expect 
details from me. I was too dazzled and 
struck by lightning to make an inventory 
of her charms.” 

“At least you can tell me was she dark 
or fair.” 

“ Madame, she was dark as night, but glo- 
rious as the sun. Her earthly abode is the 
‘Russie,’ at Frankfort: blest hotel!” 

“ Did she tell you so ?” 

“Indirectly. She wrote on the card with 
the smallest pencil I have hitherto wit- 
nessed: the letters are faint, the pencil be- 


he is not there—and I am not so mad as to| ing inferior to the case, which was golden. 


think he will be there—TI shall risk a few 
pieces myself, to be nearer him in mind.” 

This amazed Ashmead; it was so unlike 
her. “You are joking,” said he. “Why, 
if you lose five napoleons at play, it will be 
your death; you will grizzle so.” 

“Yes; but I shall not lose. I am too un- 
lucky in love to lose at cards. I mean to 
play this afternoon, and never again in all 
my life. Sir, I am resolved.” 

“Oh, if you are resolved, there is no more 
to be said. I won’t run my head against a 
brick wall.” 

Ina, being half a foreigner, thought this 
rather brusque. She looked at him askant, 
and said, quietly, “Others besides me can 
be stubborn, and get their own way while 
speaking the language of submission. Not 
I invented volition.” 

With this flea in his ear, the faithful Jo- 
seph went off, chuckling, and obtained an 


Nevertheless, as one is naturally curious to 
learn whence a bright vision has emerged, 
I permitted myself to decipher.” 

“Your curiosity was natural,” said Ina, 
dryly. “I will detain you with no more 
questions.” 

She put the card carefully away, and ate 
her modest repast. Then she made her aft- 
ernoon toilet, and walked slowly and pen- 
sively to the Kursaal. 

Nothing there was new to her, except to 
be going to the table without the man on 
whom it was her misfortune to have wasted 
her heart of gold. 

I think, therefore, it would be better for 
me to enter the place in company with our 
novices—and, indeed, we must, or we shall 
derange the true order of time and sequence 
of incidents ; for, please observe, all the En* 
glish ladies of our story met at the Kursaal 
while Ina was reposing on her sofa, 





advance from the manager, and then pro- 
ceeded to the principal gaming table, and, 
after waiting some time, secured a chair, 
which he kept for his chief. 














The first comers were Zoe and Harring- 
ton. They entered the noble hall, inscribed 
their names, and by that simple ceremo- 
ny were members of a club compared with 
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which the greatest 
petty things: 


clubs in London are 
a club with spacious dining- 


rooms, ball-rooms, concert-rooms, gambling- | 


rooms, theatre, and delicious gardens. The 
building that combined so many rich treats 
was colossal in size, and glorious with rich 
colors and gold laid on with Oriental pro- 
fusion, and sometimes with Oriental taste. 

Harrington took his sister through the 
drawing-rooms first; and she admired the 
unusual loftiness of the rooms, the blaze of 
white and gold and of céladon green and 
gold, and the great Russian lustres and the 
mighty mirrors. But when they got to the 
dining-room she was enchanted. That lofty 
and magnificent salon, with its daring mix- 
ture of red and black and green and blue 
all melted into harmony by the rivers of 
gold that ran boldly among them, went to 
her very heart. A Greek is half an Orient- 
al, 
eourage of color. “Glorious!” 
and clasped her hands. 
background to the emerald grass outside and 
the ruby flowers! 
the room through those monster windows.” 

“Splendid!” said Harrington, to whom all 
this was literally Greek. “I’m so excited, 
Pll order dinner.” 

“Dinner!” said Zoe, disdainfully, and sat 
down and eyed the Moresque walls around 
her and the beauties of nature outside, and 
brought them together in one picture. 

Harrington was a long time in conclave 
with M. Chevet. Then Zoe became impa- 
tient. 

“Oh, do leave off ordering dinner,” said 
she, “and take me out to that other para- 
dise.” 

The Chevet shrugged his shoulders with 
pity. Vizard shrugged his too, to soothe 
him, and, after a few more hurried words, 
took the lover of color into the garden. It 
was delicious, with green slopes and rich 
foliage and flowers, and enlivened by bright 
silk dresses, sparkling fitfully among the 
green leaves, or flaming out boldly in the 
sun; and, as luck would have it, before Zoe 
had taken ten steps upon the greensward, 
the band of fifty musicians struck up, and 
played as fifty men rarely play together out 
of Germany. 

Zoe was enchanted. She walked on air, 
and beamed as bright as any flower in the 
place. 

After her first ejaculation at the sudden 
music, she did not speak for a good while 
her content was so great. 


she cried, 


At last she said, 
“And do they leave this paradise to gam- 
ble in a room ?” 

“Leave it? They shun it. 
blers despise the flowers.” 

“How perverse people are! Excitement! 
Who wants any more than this?” 

“ Zoe,” said Vizard, ‘“Sinnocent excitement 
can never compete with vicious.” 


The gam- 


fae : 

,| With cards, or without them. 
| 

| 


and Zoe had what may be called the | 
“And see! what a | 


They seem to come into | 


“What, is it really wicked to play? ” 

“T don’t know about wicked: you girls 
always run to the biggest word. But if 
avarice is a vice, gambling can not be vir. 
tuous ; for the root of gambling is mere ay- 
arice, weak avarice. Come,my young friend. 
as we're quite alone, ll drop Thersites, and 
| talk sense to you for once. Child, there 

are two roads to wealth: one is by the w; ay 
of industry, skill, vigilance, and self- denial: 
and these are virtues, though sometimes the y 
go with tricks of trade, hardness of heart, 
and taking advantage of misfortune, to buy 
|cheap and sell dear. The other road to 
wealth is by bold speculation, with risk of 
proportionate loss; in short, by gambling 
Now look 
| into the mind of the gambler: he wants to 
make money, contrary to nature, and un- 
| justly. He wants to be rewarded without 
merit, to make a fortune in a moment, and 
without industry, vigilance, true skill, or 
self-denial: ‘a penny saved is a penny gain- 
ed,’ does not enter his creed. Strip the thing 
of its disguise, it is avarice, sordid avarice; 
and I call it weak avarice, because the gam- 
bler relies on chance alone, yet accepts un- 
even chances, and hopes that Fortune will 
be as much in love with him as he is with 
himself. What silly egotism! You admire 
the Kursaal, and you are right; then do just 
ask yourself why is there nothing to pay for 
so many expensive enjoyments, and very lit- 
tle to pay for concerts and balls; low prices 
at the opera, which never pays its own ex- 
penses; even Chevet’s dinners are reasona- 
ble, if you avoid his sham Johannisberg. 
All these cheap delights, the gold, the col- 
ors, the garden, the music, the lights, are 
paid for by the losses of feeble-minded Ava- 
rice. But there—I said all this to Ned Sev- 
erne, and I might as well have preached 
sense to the wind.” 

“ Harrington, I will not play.. [am much 
happier walking, with my good brother—” 

“Faute de mieux.” 

Zoe blushed, but would not hear—*“ And 
it is so good of you to make a friend of me, 
and talk sense. Oh!—see—a lady with two 
blues! Come and look at her.” 

Before they had taken five steps, Zoe 
stopped short and said, “It is Fanny Dover, 
I declare! She has not seen us yet. She 
is short-sighted. Come here.” And the im- 
petuous maid.dragged him off behind a tuft 
of foliage. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








,| When she had got him there, she said, hot- 


| ly, that it was too bad. 
“Oh, is it?” said he, very calmly. “What?” 
“Why, don’t you see what she has done? 
You, so sensible, to be so slow about wom- 
| en’s ways; and you are always pretending 
to know them. Why, she has gone and 
| bought that costume with the money you 
gave her to play with.” 
| “Sensible girl!” 
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“ Dishonest girl, J call her.” 
“There you go to your big words. No, 


“French ?” 
“Oh no; I think she was an Austrian. 


no. A little money was given her for a bad | This is not a French mixture: loud, discord- 


purpose. : . . ; 
one. That is ‘a step in the right direction’ | 
—jargon of the day.” 

“But to receive money for one purpose | 
and apply it to another is—what do you | 
call it—chose ? 





‘détournement des fonds’ | 
_what is the English word? I’ve been} 
abroad till I’ve forgotten English. Oh, I 
know—embezzlement.” 

“Well, that is a big word for a small 
transaction ; you have not dug in the mine 
of the vernacular for nothing.” 

“Harrington, if you don’t mind, I do: so 
please come. I'll talk to her.” 

“Stop a moment,” said Vizard, very grave- 
y. “You will not say one word to her.” 

“ And why not, pray ?” 

“Because it would be unworthy of us, 
and cruel to her—barbarously cruel. What, 
call her to account before that old woman 
and me ?” 

“Why not? She is flaunting her blues 
before you two, and plenty more.” 

“Feminine logic, Zoe. The point is this 
—she is poor. You must know that. This 
comes of poverty and love of dress, not of 
dishonesty and love of dress; and just ask 
yourself, is there a creature that ought to 
be pitied more and handled more delicately 
than a poor lady? Why, you would make 
her writhe with shame and distress. Well, 
I do think there is not a single wild animal 
so cruel to another wild animal as a woman 
is to a woman. You are cruel to one an- 
other by instinct. But I appeal to your 
reason—if you have any.” 

Zoe’s eyes filled. “You are right,” said 


She has used it for a frivolous | ant colors, that is the French taste.” « 


“Here is heresy,” said Vizard. “Why, I 


thought the French beat the world in dress.” 


“Yes, dear,” said Zoe, “in form and pat 
tern: but Fanny is right; they make mis- 
takes in color. They are terribly afraid of 
scarlet; but they aro afraid of nothing else: 
and many of their mixtures are as discord- 
ant to the eye as Wagner’s music to the ear. 
Now, after all, scarlet is the king of colors; 
and there is no harm in King Scarlet, if you 
treat him with respect, and put a modest 
subject next to him.” 

“Gypsy locks, for instance,” 
Fanny, slyly. 

Miss Maitland owned herself puzzled. 

“In my day,” said she, “ no one ever thought 

of putting blue upon blue; but really, some- 

how, it looks well.” 

“May I tell you why, aunt ?—because the 

dress-maker had a real eye, and has chosen 

the right tints of blue. It is all nonsense 
about one color not going with another. 
Nature defies that; and how ?—by choosing 
the very tints of each color that will go to- 
gether. The sweetest room I ever saw was 
painted by a great artist; and, do you know, 
he had colored the ceiling blue and the walls 
green; and I assure you the effect was heav- 
enly: but then he had chosen the exact 
tints of green and blue that would go to- 
gether. The draperies were between crim- 
son apd maroon. But there’s another thing 
in Fanny’s dress; it is velvet. Now blue 
velvet is blue to the mind, but it is not blue 
to the eye. You try and paint blue velvet; 
you will be surprised how much white you 


suggested 


she, humbly. “Thank you for thinking for} must lay on. The high lights of all velvets 
me. I will not say a word to her before| are white. This white helps to blend the 


you.” 


“That is a good girl. But, come now, 


why say a word at all ?” 


two tints of blue.” 
“This is very instructive,” said Vizard: 
“T was not aware I had a sister youthful 


“Oh, it is no use your demanding impos-| but profound. Let us go in and dine.” 


sibilities, dear; I could no more help speak- 
ing to her than I could fly; and don’t go 
fancying she will care a pin what I say, if 
I don’t say it before a gentleman.” 

Having given him this piece of informa- 
tion, she left her ambush, and proceeded to 
meet the all-unconscious blue girl; but even 
as they went, Vizard returned to his normal 
condition, and doled out, rather indolently, 
that they were out on pleasure, and might 
possibly miss the object of the excursion 
if they were to encourage a habit of getting 
into rages about nothing. 

Zoe was better than her word. She met 
Fanny with open admiration: to be sure, 
she knew that apathy, or even tranquillity, 
on first meeting the blues, would be instant- 
ly set down to envy. 

“ And where did you get it, dear?” 


Fanny demurred. She said she believed 
Miss Maitland wished to take one turn round 
the grounds first. 

Miss Maitland stared, but assented in a 
mechanical way; and they commenced their 
promenade. 

Zoe hung back and beckoned her brother. 
‘Miss Maitland!” said she, with such an air. 
“She wants to shew her blues to all the 
world and his wife.” 

“Very natural,” said Vizard. “So would 
you if you were in a scarlet gown with a 
crimson cloak.” 

Zoe laughed heartily at this, and forgave 
Fanny her new dress: but she had a worse 
bone than that to pick with her. 

It was a short but agreeable promenade 
to Zoe; for, now they were alone, her broth- 
er, instead of sneering, complimented her. 





“At quite a small shop.” 





“Never you mind my impertinence,” said 
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he; “the truth is, I am proud of you. You| winning without open exultation. 


are an observer.” 

“Me? Oh—in color.” |on the tongue and a mask upon the face. 

“Never mind: an observer is an observer; | There are masks, however, that do not hide 
and genuine observation is not so common. | the eye; and Miss Vizard caught some flash. 
Men see and hear with their prejudices, and | es that escaped the masks even then at the 
mot their senses. Now we are going to those | commencement of the play. Still external 
gaming tables. At first, of course, you will stoicism prevailed, on the whole, and had a 
play; but as soon as ever you are cleaned | fixed example in the “tailleur” and the croy. 
out, observe! Let nothing escape that wom- | piers: playing many hours every day in th 
an’s eye of yours: and so we'll get some-| year but Good-Friday, and always with oth- 
thing for our money.” ;er people’s money, these men had parted 


. The old 
| hands especially began play with a padlock 


“Harrington,” said the girl, proudly, “I| 
will be all eye and ear.” | 

Soon after this they went in to dinner. | 
Zoe cast her eyes round for Severne, and 
was manifestly disappointed at his not meet- 
ing them even there. 

As for Fanny, she had attracted wonder- 
ful attention in the garden, and was elated. 
Her conscience did not prick her in the least 
for such a trifle as détournement des fonds; 
and public admiration did not improve her. 
She was sprightly and talkative as usual; 
but now she was also a trifle brazen, and pert 
all round. 

And so the dinner passed, and they pro- 
ceeded to the gaming tables. 

Miss Maitland and Zoe led. Fanny and 
Harrington followed: for Miss Dover, elated 
by the blues—though, by-the-bye, one hears 
of them as depressing—and encouraged by 
admiration and Chevet’s violet-perfumed St. 





Peray, took Harrington’s arm, really as if it 
belonged to her. 


} 
They went into the library first, and, aft- | 
er a careless inspection, came to the great | 


attraction of the place. 
of the gambling rooms. 

The first impression was disappointing. 
There were two very long tables, rounded 
off at. the ends, one for trente et quarante, 
and one for roulette. At each table were 
seated a number of persons, and others 
standing behind them. Among the persons 
seated was the dealer or, in roulette, the 
spinner. This official sat in the centre, 
flanked on each side by croupiers with 
rakes; but at each end of the table there 
was also a croupier with his rake. 

The rest were players or lookers-on: most 
of whom, by well-known gradations of curi- 
osity and weakness, to describe which mi- 
nutely would be to write a little comedy that 
others have already written, were drawn 
into playing at last. So fidgets the moth 
about the candle before he makes up what 
no doubt the poor little soul calls his mind. 


They entered one | 


Our little party stopped first at trente et | 


quarante, and Zoe commenced her observa- 
tions. Instead of the wild excitement she 
had heard of, there was a subdued air, a 
forced quiet, especially among the seated 
players. A stern etiquette presided, and the 
gamblers shrouded themselves in well-bred 





with passion, and almost with sensation: 
they had become skillful automata, chant- 
ing a stave, and raking up or scattering 
hay-cocks of gold, which to them were 
counters. 

It was with the monotonous voice of an 
automaton they intoned, 

“ Faites le jeu, messieu, messieu.” 

Then, after a pause of ten seconds, 

“ Le jeu est fait, messieu.” 

Then, after two seconds, 

“Rien ne va plus.” 

Then mumble—mumble—mumble. 

Then, “La! Rouge perd et couleur,” or 
whatever might be the result. 

Then the croupiers first raked in the play- 
ers’ losses with vast expedition; next, the 
croupiers in charge of the funds chucked 
the precise amount of the winnings on to 
each stake with unerring dexterity and the 
indifference of machines, and the chant re- 
commenced, “ Faites le jeu, messieu.” 

-ause, ten seconds. 

“Le jeu est fait, messieu.” 

Pause, two seconds. 

“Rien ne va plus.” 

The tailleur dealt, and the croupier in- 
toned, “La! Rouge gagne et couleur perd ;” 
the mechanical raking and dextrous chuck- 
ing followed. 

This, with a low buzzing, and the dead- 
ened jingle of gold upon green cloth, and 
the light grating of the croupiers’ rakes, was 
the first impression upon Zoe’s senses; but 
the mere game did not monopolize her atten- 
tion many seconds. There were other things 
better worth noting—the great varieties 
of human type that a single passion had 
brought together in a small German town. 
Her ear was regaled with such a polyglot 
murmur as she had read of in Genesis, but 
had never witnessed before. 

Here were the sharp Tuscan and the mel- 
low Roman, the sibilation of England, the 
brogue of Ireland, the Shibboleth of the 
Minories, the twang of certain American 
States, the guttural expectoration of Ger- 
many, the nasal emphasis of France, and 
even the modulated Hindostanee and the 
sonorous Spanish, all mingling. 

The types of face were as various as the 
tongues, 

Here were the green-eyed Tartar, th: 


stoicism—losing without open distress or ire, | black-eyed Italian, and the gray-eyed Sax- 
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on; faces all cheek-bones and faces no cheek- | over their shoulders, and applied for fresh 
hones; the red Arabian, the fair Dane, and | funds to their male companions. 
the dark Hindoo. Zoe blushed at all this, and said to Vizard, 

Her woman’s eye seized another phenom- | “ I should like to see the other rooms.” She 
enon—the hands. Not nations only, but | whispered to Miss Maitland, “Surely they 
varieties of the animal kingdom were rep- | are not very select in this one.” 
resented. Here were the white hands of | “Lead on,” said Vizard; “that is the 
fair women, and the red paws of obese shop- | way.” 
keepers, and the yellow, bird-like claws of Fanny had not parted with his arm all this 
old withered gamesters, all stretched out,| time. As they followed the others, he said, 
side by side, in strange contrast, to place the | “ But she will find it is all the same thing.” 
stakes or scratch in the winnings; and often Fanny laughed in his face. “ Don’t you 
the winners put their palms or paws on their | see? C’est la chasse au Severne qui com- 
heap of gold, just as a dog does on a bone | mence.” 
when other dogs are nigh. “En voila un Séveére,” replied he. 

But what Zoe’s eye rested on longest was She was mute. She had not learned that 
the costume and deportment of the ladies. | sert of French in her finishing school. I 
A few were in good taste; others aimed at | forgive it. 

a greater variety of beautiful colors than The next room was the same thing over 
the fair have up to this date succeeded in | again. 

combining, without inflicting more pain on} Zoe stood a moment and drank every 
the beholders than a Beneficent Creator—j| thing in, then turned to Vizard, blushed, 
so far as we can judge by His own system | and said, “ May we play a little now ?” 

of color—intended the cultivated eye to| “ Why, of course.” 
suffer. Example—as the old writers used| “Fanny!” 

to say—one lady fired the air in primrose| “No; you begin, dear. 
satin with red veivet trimming. This mild | and wish you success.” 
mixture re-appeared on her head ina prim-| ‘“ You are a coward,” said Zoe, loftily; and 
rose hat with a red feather. A gold chain, | went to the table with more changes of col- 
so big that it would have done for a felon | or than veteran lancers betray in charging 
instead of a fool, encircled her neck, and | infantry. It was the roulette table she chose. 
was weighted with innumerable lockets, | That seems a law of her sex. The true solu- 
which in size and inventive taste resembled | tion is not so profound as some that have 
a poached egg, and betrayed their insu-| been offered. It is this: trente et quarante is 
lar origin. A train three yards long com-/| not only unintelligible, but uninteresting. 
pleted this gorgeous figure. She had com-| At roulette there is a pictorial object and 
menced life a shrimp girl, and pushed a/| dramatic incident; the board, the turning 
dredge before her instead of pulling a silken | of the moulinet, and the swift revolutions 
besom after her. Another stately queen | of an ivory ball, its lowered speed, its irreg- 
(with an “a’”) heated the atmosphere with | ular bounds, and its final settlement in one 
a burnous of that color the French call | of the many holes, numbered and colored. 
flamme Wenfer, and cooled it with a green | Here the female understanding sees some- 
bonnet. A third appeared to have been | thing it can grasp, and, above all, the female 
struck with the beauty of a painter’s pal-| eye catches something pictorial and amus- 
ette, and the skill with which its colors mix | ing outside the loss or gain; and so she 
before the brush spoils them. Green body, | goes, by her nature, to roulette, which is a 
violet skirts, rose-colored trimmings, purple | greater swindle than the other. 

sleeves, light green boots, lavender gloves. Zoe staked five pounds on No. 21, for an 
A shawl all gauze and gold, flounced like a | excellent reason: she was in her twenty- 
petticoat; a bonnet so small, and red feath- | first year. The ball was so illogical as to 
er so enormous and all-predominant, that a | go into No. 3, and she lost. She stood by 
peacock seemed to be sitting on a hedge- | her number, and lost again. She lost thir- 
sparrow’s nest. | teen times in succession. 

Zoe suspected these polychromatic ladies The fourteenth time the ball rolled into 
at a glance, and observed their manners in | 21, and the croupier handed her thirty-five 
a mistrustful spirit, carefully. She was lit- | times her stake, and a lot more for color. 
tle surprised, though a good deal shocked, Her eye flashed, and her cheek flushed, 
to find that some of them seemed familiar | and I suppose she was tempted to bet more 
and almost jocular with the croupiers; and | heavily, for she said, ‘‘No. That will never 
that although they did not talk loud, being | happen to me again, I know ;” and she rose, 
kept in order by the general etiquette, they | the richer by several napoleons, and said, 
rustled and fidgeted and played in a devil- | “ Now let us go to another.” 
may-care sort of manner: this was in great| “Humph!” said Vizard. “What an ex- 
measure accounted for by the circumstance | traordinary girl! She will give the devil 
that they were losing other people’s money : | more trouble than most of you. Here’s pre- 

at all events, they often turned their heads | cocious prudence.” 





We will stand by 
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Fanny laughed in his face. “C’est la 


chasse qui recommence,” said she. 

I ought to explain that when she was in 
England she did not interlard her discourse 
with French scraps. She was not so ill- 
bred. But abroad she had got into a way 
of it, through being often compelled to speak 
French. 

Vizard appreciated the sagacity of the re- 
mark, but he did not like the lady any the 
better for it. He meditated in silence. He 
remembered that, when they were in the 
garden, Zoe had hung behind, and inter- 
preted Fanny ill-naturedly; and here was 
Fanny at the same game, literally backbit- 
ing, or back-rubbing at all events. Said 
he to himself, “ And these two are friends! 
female friends.” And he nursed his misog- 
yny in silence. 

They came into a very noble room, the 
largest of all, with enormous mirrors down 
to the ground, and a ceiling blazing with 
gold, and the air glittering with lustres. 
Two very large tables, and a distinguished 
company at each, especially at the trente et 
quarante. 

Before our little party had taken six steps 
into the room, Zoe stood like a pointer; and 
Fanny backed. Should these terms seem 
disrespectful, let Fanny,bear the blame. It 
is her application of the word “ chasse” that 
drew down the simile. 

Yes, there sat Ned Severne, talking famil- 
iarly to Joseph Ashmead, and preparing to 
“put the pot on,” as he called it. 

Now Zoe was so far gone that the very 
sight of Severne was a balsam to her. She 
had a little bone to pick with him; and 
when he was out of sight, the bone seemed 
pretty large. But when she saw his adora- 
ble face, unconscious, as it seemed, of wrong, 
the bone faded and the face shone. 

Her own face cleared at the sight of him: 
she turned back to Fanny and Vizard, arch 


and smiling, and put her finger to her mouth, | 


as much as to say, “ Let us have some fun. 
We have caught our truant: let us watch 
him, unseen, a little, before we burst on him.” 

Vizard enjoyed this, and encouraged her 
with a nod. 

The consequence was that Zoe dropped 
Miss Maitland’s arm—who took that oppor- 
tunity to turn up her nose—and began to 
creep up like a young cat after a bird; tak- 
ing a step, and then pausing; then another 


step, and a long pause; and still with her | 


eye fixed on Severne. He did not see her 
nor her companions, partly because they 
were not in front of him, but approaching 
at a sharp angle, and also because he was 
just then beginning to bet heavily on his 
system. By this means two progressive 
events went on contemporaneously: the 
arch but cat-like advance of Zoe, with 
pauses, and the betting of Severne, in which 
he gave himself the benefit of his system. 


Noir having been the last to win, he went 
against the alternation, and put £50 on noir 
| Red won. Then, true to his system, = 
doubled on the winning color—£100 on req. 
Black won. He doubled on black, and req 
| won; and there was £350 of his £500 
| in five minutes. 
On this proof that the likeliest thing to 
| happen—viz., alternation of color—does 
sometimes happen, Severne lost heart. 
He turned to Ashmead, with all the sy. 
perstition of a gambler. “ For God’s sake, 
| bet for me!” said he. He clutched his own 
| hair convulsively, in a struggle with his 
| mania, and prevailed so far as to thrust £50 
|into his own pocket to live on, and gave 
| Ashmead five tens. 

“Well, but,” said Ashmead, “you must 
tell me what to do.” 

“No, no. Bet your own way, for me.” 

He had hardly uttered these words, when 
| he seemed to glare across the table at the 
| great mirror, and suddenly putting his hand- 
| kerchief to his mouth, he made a bolt side- 
ways, plunged amidst the by-standers, and 
emerged only to dash into a room at the 
| side. 
| As he disappeared, a lady came slowly 

and pensively forward from the outer door; 
| lifted her eyes, as she neared the table, saw 
| a vacant chair, and glided into it, revealing, 
| to Zoe Vizard and her party, a noble face, 
;not so splendid and animated as on the 
| stage, for its expression was slumbering; 
| Still it was the face of Ina Klosking. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


gone 








No transformation trick was ever done 
more neatly and smoothly than this, in 
which, nevertheless, the performers acted 
without concert. 

Severne fled out, and the Klosking came 
slowly in; yet no one had time to take the 
| seat, she glided into it so soon after Severne 
| had vacated it. 

Zoe Vizard and her friends stared after 
| the flying Severne; then stared at the new- 
|comer; and then turned round and stared 
|at each other, in mutual amazement and 
| inquiry. 

| What was the meaning of this double in- 
| cident, that resembled a conjurer’s trick ? 
Having looked at her companions, and 
}seen only her own surprise reflected, Zoe 
Vizard fixed her eyes, like burning-glasses, 
upon Ina Klosking. 

Then that lady thickened the mystery. 
She was very familiar with the man Severne 
had been so familiar with. 

| That man contributed his share to the 
|multiplying mystery. He had a muddy 
| complexion, hair the color of dirt, a long 
| hose, a hatchet face, mean little eyes, and 
| was evidently not a gentleman: he wore a 
| brown velveteen shooting-coat, with a ma- 
| genta tie that gave Zoe a pain in the eye. 
| She had already felt sorry to see her Severne 























was acquainted with such a man; he seemed 
to her the ne plus ultra of vulgarity: and 
now, behold, the artist, the woman she had 
so admired, was equally familiar with the 
same objectionable person. 

To appreciate the hopeless puzzle of Zoe 
Vizard, the reader must be on his guard 
against his own knowledge. He knows 
that Severne and Ashmead were two Bohe- 
mians, who had struck up acquaintance, all 


in a minute, that very evening. But Zoe | 


had not this knowledge; and she could not 
possibly divine it. The whole thing was 
presented to her senses thus—a vulgar man, 
with a brown velveteen shooting-coat and 
a red-hot tie, was a mutual friend of the 
gentlemanly Severne and the dignified Klos- 
king. Severne left the mutual friend; Made- 
moiselle Klosking joined the mutual friend; 
and there she sat, where Severne had sat a 
moment ago, by the side of their mutual 
friend. 

All manner of thoughts and surmises 
thronged upon Zoe Vizard; but each way 
of accounting for the mystery contradicted 
some plain fact or other: so she was driven 
at last to a woman’s remedy. She would 
wait and watch. Severne would probably 
come back, and somehow furnish the key; 
meantime, her eye was not likely to leave 
the Klosking, nor her ear to miss a syllable 
the Klosking might utter. 

She whispered to Vizard, in a very pecul- 
iar tone, “I will play at this table,” and 
stepped up to it with the word. 

The duration of such beauty as Zoe’s is 
proverbially limited; but the limit to its 
power, while it does last, has not yet been 
discovered. It is a fact that, as soon as she 
came close to the table, two male gamblers 
looked up, saw her, wondered at her, and 
actually jumped up and offered their seats: 
she made a courteous inclination of the 
head, and installed Miss Maitland in one 
seat, without reserve. She put a little gold 
on the table, and asked Miss Maitland, in a 
whisper, to play for her. She herself had 
neither eye nor ear, except for Ina Klosking. 
That lady was having a discussion, sotto voce, 
with Ashmead; and if she had been one of 
your mumblers, whose name is legion, even 
Zoe’s swift ear could have caught little or 
nothing. But when a voice has volume, 
and the great habit of articulation has been 
brought to perfection, the words travel sur- 
prisingly. 

Zoe heard the lady say to Ashmead, scarce- 
ly above her breath, “ Well, but if he request- 
ed you to bet for him, how can he blame 
you ?” 

Zoe could not catch Ashmead’s reply, but 
it was accompanied by a shake of the head: 
so she understood him to object. 

Then, after a little more discussion, Ina 
Klosking said, “What money have you of 
mine ?” 
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Ashmead produced some notes. 

“Very well,” said the Klosking. “Now 
I shall take my twenty-five pounds, and 
twenty-five pounds of his, and play. When 
he returns we shall, at all events, have twen- 
ty-five pounds safe for him. I take the re- 
sponsibility.” 

“Oh,” thought Zoe, “then he is coming 
back. Ah, I shall see what all this means.” 
She felt sick at heart. 

Zoe Vizard was on the other side, but not 
opposite Mademoiselle Klosking; she was 
considerably to the right hand, and as the 
new-comer was much occupied, just at first, 
with Ashmead, who sat on her left, Zoe had 
time to dissect her, which she did without 
mercy. Well, her costume was beautifully 
| made, and fitted on a symmetrical figure, but 
as to color, it was neutral—a warm French 
gray—and neither courted admiration nor 
risked censure: it was unpretending. Her 
lace collar was valuable, but not striking. 
Her hair was beautiful, both in gloss and 
color, and beautifully but neatly arranged. 
Her gloves and wristbands woro perfect. 

As every woman aims at appearance, open- 
ly or secretly, and every other woman knows 
she dees, Zoe did not look at this meek dress 
with male simplicity, unsuspicious of design, 
but asked herself what was the leading mo- 
tive; and the question was no sooner asked 
than answered. ‘She has dressed for her 
golden hair and her white throat. Her hair, 
her deep gray eyes, and her skin are just 
like a flower: she has dressed herself as the 
modest stalk. She is an artist.” 

At the same table was a Russian princess, 
an English countess, and a Bavarian duch- 
ess, all well dressed, upon the whole; but 
their dresses showed off their dresses: the 
Klosking’s showed off herself. And there 
| was a native dignity, and, above all, a won- 
derful seemliness, about the Klosking that 
inspired respect. Dress and deportment 
| were all of a piece, decent and deep. 
| While Zoe was picking her to pieces, Ina, 
having settled matters with Ashmead, look- 
ed up, and, of course, took in every other 
woman who was in sight at a single sweep. 
She recognized Zoe directly with a flush of 
pleasure; a sweet, bright expression broke 
over her face, and she bowed to her with a 
respectful cordiality that was captivating. 
Zoe yielded to the charm of manner, and 
bowed and smiled in return, though till that 
|moment she had been knitting her black 
| brows at her in wonder and vague suspi- 
cion. 

Ina trifled with the game at first. Ash- 
mead was still talking to her of the young 
swell and his system. He explained it to 
her, and how it had failed. “Not but what,” 
said he, “there is a great dealin it most 
evenings. But to-day there are no runs; it 
is all turn and turn about. If it would rain, 
now, you would see a change.” 
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“ Well,” said Ina, “I will bet a few pounds | grizzled hair and mustache, a colonel who 
on red, then on black, till these runs begin.” | had commanded a brigade in action, but 

During the above conversation, of which} could only love and spoil his wife. He 
Zoe caught little, because Ashmead was the| ought to have been her father, her friend. 
chief speaker, she cast her eyes all round) her commander, and marched her out of that 
the table, and saw a curious assemblage of | “Curse-all” to the top of Cader-Idris, if need 
figures. | was. Instead of that, he stood behind her 

There was a solemn Turk melting his pi-| chair like her lackey all day; for this dove 
asters with admirable gravity; there was| was as desperate a gambler as any in Eu- 
the Russian princess; and there was a lady,|rope. It was not that she bet very heavily. 
dressed in loud, incongruous colors, such as but that she bet every day and allday. She 
once drew from a horrified modiste the cry,| began in the afternoon, and played till mid- 
“Ah! Dieu! quelle immoralité!” and that’s| night, if there was atable going. She knew 
a fact. There was a Popish priest, looking | no day of religion, no day of rest. She won 
sheepish as he staked his silver, and an An-| and she lost: her own fortune and her hus- 
glican rector, betting fivers, and as noncha-| band’s stood the money drain; but how about 
lant, in the blest absence of his flock and the| the golden hours? She was losing her youth 


Baptist minister, as if he was playing at 
whist with the old Bishop of Norwich, who 
played a nightly rubber in my father’s day 
—and avery bad one. There was a French 
count, nearly six feet high, to whom the 
word “old” would have been unjust; he 
was antique, and had turned into bones and 
leather; but the hair on that dilapidated 
trunk was its own; aud Zoe preferred him 
much to the lusty old English beau beside 
him, with ivory teeth and ebon locks that 
cost a pretty penny. 

There was a fat, livid Neapolitan betting 
heavily ; there was a creole lady, with a 
fine oval face rather sallow, and eyes and 
hair as black as Zoe’s own. Indeed, the 
creole excelled her, by the addition of a lit- 
tle black fringe upon her upper lip, that, 
prejudice apart, became her very well. Her 
front hair was confined by two gold threads 
a little way apart, on which were fixed a 
singular ornament—the vivid eyes of a pea- 
cock’s tail set close together all round. It 
was glorious, regal. The hussy should have 
been the Queen of Sheba receiving Solomon, 
and showing her peacock’s eyes against his 
crown-jewels. Like the lilies of the field, 
these products of nature are bad to beat, as 
we say on Yorkshire turf. , 

Indeed, that frontlet was so beautiful and 
well placed, it drew forth glances of marked 
disdain from every lady within sight of it, 
Zoe excepted. She was placable. This was 
a lesson in color, and she managed to forgive 
the teacher in consideration of the lesson. 

Amidst the gaudier birds there was a dove 
—a young lady, well dressed, with Quaker- 
like simplicity, in, gray silk dress, with no 
trimmings, a white silk bonnet, and veil. 
Her face was full of virtues. Meeting her 
elsewhere, you would say, “That is a good 
wife, a good daughter, and the making of a 
good mother.” Her expression at the table 
was thoughtful and a little anxious; but ev- 
ery now and then she turned her head to 
look for her husband, and gave him so sweet 
a smile of conjugal sympathy and affection 
as made Zoe almost pray they might win. 


| and wasting her soul. Yet the administra- 
| tion gave her a warning; they did not allow 
| the irretrievable hours to be stolen from her 
With a noiseless hand. At All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford, in the first quadrangle, graye, 
thoughtful men raised to the top story, two 
hundred years ago, a grand sun-dial, the 
largest, perhaps, and noblest in the king- 
dom. They set it on the face of the Quad, 
and wrote over the long pointers, in large 
letters of gold, these words, “ Pereunt et im- 
putantur,” which refer to the hours indica- 
ted below, and mean, literally, ‘They perish, 
and go down to our account,” but really im- 
ply a little more, viz., that “ they are wasted, 
and go to our debit.” These are true words 
and big words, bigger than any Royal Com- 
missioner has uttered up to date, and reach 
the mind through the senses, and have warn- 
ed the scholars of many a generation not to 
throw away the seed-time of their youth, 
which never can come twice to any man. 
Well, the administration of the Kursaal con- 
veyed to that lost English dove and others 
a note of warning, which struck the senses 
as does the immortal warning emblazoned 
on the fair brow of that beautiful college; 
only in the Kursaal the warning struck the 
ear, not the eye. They provided French 
clocks with a singularly clear metallic strik- 
ing tick; their blows upon the life of Time 
rang sharp above the chant, the mumble, 
and the jingle. These clocks seemed to cry 
aloud, and say of the hours, whose waste 
they recorded, “ Pere-unt-et-impu-tantur, 
pere-unt-et-impu-tantur.” 

Reckless of this protest, the waves of play 
rolled on, and, ere long, sucked all our char- 
acters, but Vizard, into the vortex. Zoe 
hazarded a sovereign on red and won; then 
two on black and won; then four on red 
and won. She was launched, and Fanny 
too. They got excited, and bet higher; the 
croupiers pelted them with golden coins, 
and they began to pant and flush, and their 
eyes to gleam. The old gamblers’ eyes seem 
to have lost this power—they have grown 
fishy; but the eyes of these female novices 





The husband was an officer, a veteran, with 


were a sight. Fanny’s, being light gray, 
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gleamed like a panther’s Ww yoee prey is w ‘ith- 
in leap. Zoe’s dark orbs could not resemble | I 
any wild beast’s; but they glowed with un-|t 
holy fire; and, indeed, all down the table | t 
was now seen that which no painter can 
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By- and- by « came the event of the night. 
3lack had, for some time, appeared to rule 
he roost, and thrust red off the table, and 
he Klosking lost £200. 

The Klosking put £200 on red; it won. 


convey —for his beautiful but contracted|She doubled. Red won. She doubled. 





art confines him to a moment of time 
writers have strangely neglected to notice, | } 
viz., the progress of the countenance under | I 


ple Ly. 


and | There was a dead silence. 


The creole lady 
ut the maximum on red, £300. Red won. 
na Klosking looked a little pale; but, driv- 


Many of the masks melted, as if they|en by some unaccountable impulse, she 


had been of wax, and the natural expres-| doubled. So did the creole. Red won. 
sions forced their way; some got flushed} The automata chucked £1600 to the Klos- 
with triumph, others wild and haggard with| king, and £600 to the other lady. Ina 


their losses. One ghastly glaring loser sat | t 


vetted forty pounds on black. Red won 


quite quiet, when his all was gone; but] again. She put £200 on black: black won. 
clinched his hands so that the nails ran| She doubled: black won again. She dou- 


into the flesh and blood trickled: discover- | | 


ing which, a friend dragged him off like} won. 


something dead. Nobody minded. 
The fat old beau got worried by his teeth, | t 


led. Black won. Doubled again. Black 


The creole and others stood with her in 
hat last run, and the money was chucked. 


and pulled them out in a pet, and pocketed | But the settlement was followed by a short 


them. 


Miss Maitland, who had begun with her | c¢ 


gray hair in neat little curls, deranged one | : 


whisper, and a croupier, in a voice as me- 


hanical as ever, chanted that the sum set 
apart for that table was exhausted for that 


so with convulsive hand that it came all| day. 


down her cheek and looked most rakish and 


The Klosking and her backers had broken 


unbecoming. Even Zoe and Fanny had| the bank. 


turned from lambs to leopardesses. . Patch- 
es of red on each cheek, and eyes like red- 
hot coals. 

The colors had begun to run, and at first 


——@————— 


CHAPTER IX. 
THERE was a buzzing and a thronging 


the players lost largely to the bank, with | round the victorious player. 


one exception. 


Ina rose, and with a delicate movement 


Ina Klosking discerned the change, and | of her milk-white hand, turned the mount- 
backed the winning color, then doubled on} ain of gold and column of notes toward 
it twice. She did this so luckily three or| Ashmead. “Make haste, please,” she whis- 
four times that, though her single stake | pered; then put on her gloves deliberately, 
was at first only forty pounds, gold seemed | while Ashmead shoved the gold and the 
to grow around her, and even notes to rise | notes anyhow into the inner pockets of his 
and make a cushion. She too was excited, | shooting-jacket, and buttoned it well up. 


though not openly; her gloves were off, and 
her own lovely hand, the whitest in the 
room, placed the stakes. You might seo a 
red spot on her cheek-bone, and a strange 
glint in her deep eye; but she could not do 
any thing that was not seemly. 
She played calmly, boldly, on the system 
that had cleared out Ned Severne, and sho 
won heavily, because she was in luck. It 
was her hour and her vein. 
By this time Zoe and Fanny were cleaned 
out, and looked in amazement at the Klos- 
king, and wondered how she did it. 
Miss Maitland, at her last sovereign, be- 
gan to lean on the victorious Klosking, and 
bet as she did: her pile increased. The 
dove caught sight of her game, and backed 
her luck. The creole backed her heavily. 
Presently there was an extraordinary run 
on black. Numbers were caught. The 
Klosking won three times and lost three | 
times: but the bets she won were double | 
bets, and those she lost were single. 
Then came a refait, and the bank swept | 
off half her stake; but even here she was 
lucky. She had only forty pounds on. 





“ Allons,” said she, calmly, and took his 
arm; but, as she moved away, she saw Zoe 
Vizard passing on the other side of the ta- 
ble. Their eyes met: she dropped Ash- 
mead’s arm, and made her a sweeping courte- 
sy full of polite consideration, and a sort 
of courteous respect for the person saluted, 
coupled with a certain dignity; and then 
she looked wistfully at her a moment. I 
believe she would have spoken to her if she 
had been alone; but Miss Maitland and 
Fanny Dover had, both of them, a trick of 
putting on noli me tangere faces amongst 
strangers. It did not mean much; it is an 
unfortunate English habit: but it repels 
foreigners; they neither do it nor under- 
stand it. 

Those two faces, not downright forbid- 
ding, but uninviting, turned the scale; and 
the Klosking, who was not a forward wom- 
an, did not yield to her inclination and speak 
to Zoe. She took Ashmead’s arm again, and 
moved away. 

Then Zoe turned back and beckoned Viz- 
ard. He joined her. “There she is,” said 
Zoe: “shall I speak to her ?” 
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Would you believe it? He thought a 
moment, and then said, gloomily, “ Well 
—no. Half cured now. Seen the lover in 
time.” So that opportunity was frittered 


away. 
Before the English party left the Kursaal 


been taken ill again. 


“Ay, taken ill, and gone to be cured at 
another table,” said Vizard, ironically. “Tl 


make the tour, and collar him.” 


He went off in a hurry. Miss Maitland 
faced a glass, and proceeded to arrange her 


curl. 


Fanny, though she had offered no opposi- 
tion to Vizard’s going, now seized Zoe’s arm 
with unusual energy, and almost dragged 
“The idea of sending Harring- 
ton on that fool’s errand!” said she, peevish- 


her aside. 


ly. ‘Why, Zoe, where are your eyes ?” 

Zoe showed her by opening them wide. 
“What do you mean ?” 

“What—do—I—mean? Nomatter. Mr. 
Severne is not in this building, and you know 
it.” 

“HowcanI know? Allis so mysterious,” 
faltered Zoe. “How do you know?” 

“ Because —there—least said is soonest 
mended.” 

“Fanny, you are older than me, and ever 
so much cleverer. Tell me, or you are not 
my friend.” 

“Wait till you get home, then. Here 
he is.” 

Vizard told them he had been through all 
the rooms: the only chance now was the 
dining-room. “No,” said Fanny; “we wish 
to get home: we are rather tired.” 

They went to the rail; and, at first, Viz- 
ard was rather talkative, making his com- 
ments on the players; but the ladies were 
taciturn, and brought him to a stand. 
“ Ah,” thought he, “nothing interests them 
now; Adonis is not here.” So he retired 
within himself. 

When they reached the “ Russie,” he or- 
dered a petit sowper in an hour, and invited 
the ladies. Meantime they retired, Miss 
Maitland to her room, and Fanny, with Zoe, 
to hers. But this time Miss Dover had lost 
her alacrity, and would, I verily believe, kave 
shunned a téte-d-téte if she could; but there 
was a slight paleness in Zoe’s cheek, and a 
compression of the lips, which told her plain- 
ly that young lady meant to have it out with 
her. They both knew so well what was com- 
ing that Zoe merely waved her to a chair, 
and leaned herself against the bed, and said, 
“Now, Fanny.” So Fanny was brought to 
bay. 

“Dear me,” said she, piteously, “I don’t 
know what to do, between you and Aunt 
Maitland. If I say all I think, I suppose 
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Zoe asked, timidly, if they ought not to make 
some inquiry about Mr. Severne. He had 


girl. She flew at me like a bull-dog before 
your brother; she said I was twenty-five 
and I only own to twenty-three. And, after 
all, what could I say? for I do feel I ought 
to give you the benefit of my experience. 
and make myself as disagreeable as she does. 
And I have givens you a hint, and a pretty 
broad one; but you want such plain speak- 
ing.” 

“Tdo,” said Zoe. “So please speak plain- 
ly—if you can.” 

“ Ah, you say that.” 

“And I mean it. Never mind conse- 
quences; tell me the truth.” 

“Like a man, eh? and get hated.” 

“Men are well worth imitating in some 
things. Tell me the truth, pleasant or not. 
and I shall always respect you.” 

“Bother respect. I am like the rest of 
us—I want to be loved a little bit. But 
there—I’m in for it. I have said too much 
or too little. I know that. Well, Zoe, the 
long and the short is—you have a rival.” 
Zoe turned rather pale; but was not so 
much shaken as Fanny expected. 

She received the blow in silence. But, 
after a while, she said, with some firmness, 
“Mademoiselle Klosking ?” 

“Oh, you are not quite blind, then.” 

“ And pray which does he prefer ?” asked 
Zoe, a little proudly. 

“Tt is plain he likes you the best. But 
why does he fear her so? This is where you 
seem all in the dark. He flew out of the 
opera, lest she should see him.” 

“Oh! Absurd!” 

“He cut you and Vizard rather than call 
upon her with you.” 

“ And so he did.” 

“ He flew from the gambling table the mo- 
ment she entered the room.” 

“Behind him. She came in behind him.” 
“There was a large mirror in front of him.” 
“Oh, Fanny! oh!” and Zoe clasped her 
hands piteously. But she recovered her- 
self, and said, “After all, appearances are 
deceitful.” 

“Not so deceitful as men,” said Fanny, 
sharply. 

But Zoe clung to her straw. “Might not 
two things happen together? He is subject 
to bleeding at the nose. It is strange it 
should occur twice so; but it is possible.” 

“ Zoe,” said Fanny, gravely, “he is not 
subject to bleeding at the nose.” 

“Oh! then—but how can you know that? 
what right have you to say that ?” 

“Tl show you,” said Fanny, and left the 
room. 

She soon came back, holding something 
behind her back. Even at the last moment 
she was half unwilling. However, she look- 
ed down, and said, in a very peculiar tone, 





you will hate me; and if I don’t, I shall be 
told ’'m wicked, and don’t warn an orphan 


“ Here is the handkerchief he put before his 
face at the opera—there!” and she threw it 
into Zoe’s lap. 












Zoe’s nature revolted against eviduate 80 | 8% 


obtained. | 
handkerchief. “What!” she cried: “ you | 
took it out of his pocket ?” 
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uid she, “it is deeper than I thought. Lal 


She did not even take up the) if you love him, why torment yourself?” 


“No,” said Zoe; “it is deceit and mystery 


that torment me. Oh, what shall I do? 


“No.” what shall I do?” 


“Then you have been in his room and 


Fanny interpreted this vague exclama- 


got it.’ | tion of sorrow as asking advice, and said, 


I should 


“‘ Nothing of the kind! I sent Rosa.” | “I dare not advise you; I can only tell you 


“My maid!” 


what I should do in your place. 


“Mine, for that job. I gave her half a| make up my mind at once whether I loved 


crown to borrow it for a pattern.” it 


he man or only liked him. If I only liked 


Zoe seized the handkerchief, and ran her | him, I would turn him up at once.” 


eye over it in a moment. There was no 
trace of blood on it, and there were his ini- 
tials, “E. S.,” in the corner. 
eye fastened instantly on these. 

said she, and held it up to the light. 


“Turn him up? what is that?” 
“Turn him off, then. If I loved him, I 


Her woman’s| would not let any other woman have the 
“ Silk ?” | least little bit of a chance to get him. For 
“No. instance, I would not let him know this old 


Hair—golden hair! It is hers!” And she sweetheart of his has won three thousand 
flung the handkerchief from her as if it was | pounds at least, for I noted her winnings. 


a viper, and even when on the ground eyed | Diamond cut diamond, my dear. 


He is con- 


it with dilating orbs and a hostile horror. cealing from you something or other about 
“La!” said Fanny: “fancy that! You| him and this Klosking : hide you this one lit- 
are not blind now. You have seen more | tle thing about the Klosking from him—till 


than me. 
But this frivolous speech never even en- 
tered Zoe’s ear. She was too deeply shocked. 


I made sure it was yellow silk.” you get my gentleman safe to England.” 


“And this is love! I call it warfare.” 
“ And love is warfare, three times out of 


She went feebly and sat down in a chair, | four. Anyway, it is for you to decide, Zoe. 
and covered her face with her hands. I do wish you had never seen the man. He 


Fanny eyed her with pity. 
she, almost crying; “I never tell the truth 
but I bitterly repent it.” 

Zoe took no notice of this droll apo- 
thegm. Her hands began to work. “ What 
shall I do?” she said. “What shall I do?” 

“Oh, don’t go on like that, Zoe!” cried 
Fanny. “ After all, it is you he prefers. He 
ran away from her.” 

“Ah, yes. But why?—why? What has 
he done ?” 

“Jilted her, I suppose. Aunt Maitland 
thinks he is after money: and, you know, 
you have got money.” 

“Have I nothing else?” said the proud 
beauty, and lifted her bowed head for a mo- 
ment. 

“You have every thing. But you should 
look things in the face. Is that singer an 
unattractive woman ?” 

“Oh no. But she is not poor. 
of talent is paid enormously.” 

“That is true,” said Fanny. “But per- 
haps she wastes it. She is a gambler, like 
himself.” 

“Let him go to her,” said Zoe, wildly. 
“T will share no man’s heart.” 

“He will never go to her, unless—well, 
unless we tell him that she has broken the 
bank with his money.” 

“Tf you think so badly of him, tell him, 


Her kind 


“ There,” said | is not w hat he seems. He is a poor advent- 


urer and a bundle of deceit.” 
“You are very hard on him. 
know all.” 

“No, nor a quarter; and you know less. 
There, dear, dry your eyes and fight against 


You don’t 


it. After all, you know, you are mistress of 


the situation. I'll settle it for you, which 
way you like.” 

“You will? Oh, Fanny! you are very 
good.” 

“Say indulgent, please. I’m not good, 
and never will be, if I can possibly help. I 
despise good people; they are as weak as 
water. But Ido like you, Zoe Vizard, better 
than any other woman in the world. That 
is not saying very much; my taste is for 
men. I think them gods and devils com- 
pared with us; and I do admire gods and 
devils. No matter, dear. Kiss me, and say, 
‘Fanny, act for me,’ and I'll do it.” 

Zoe kissed her, and then, by a truly vir- 
ginal impulse, hid her burning face in her 
hands and said nothing at all. 

Fanny gave her plenty of time, and then 
said, kindly, “ Well, dear ?” 

Then Zoe murmured, scarce audibly, “ Act 
—as if—I loved him.” 

And still she kept her face covered with 
her hands. 

Fanny was any thing but surprised at 





then, and let him go. Oh, I am wretched! 
Iam wretched!” She lifted her hands in 
despair, and began to cry and sob bitterly. 

Fanny was melted at her distress, and 
knelt to her, and cried with her. 


Not being a girl of steady principles she | 


went round with the wind. “Dear Zoe,” 
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this conclusion of the struggle. She said, 
with a certain alacrity, “Very well, I will: 
| so now bathe your eyes and come in to sup- 
per.” 

“No, no; please go and make an excuse 
for me.” 
| “I shall do nothing of the kind. 


I won’t 
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be told by-and-by I have done wrong. [| 


will do your business, but it shall be in your 
hearing. Then you can interfere, if you 
choose. Only you had better not put your 
word in till you see what I am driving at.” 

With a little more encouragement, Zoe 
was prevailed on to sponge her tearful eyes, 
and compose herself, and join Harrington at 
supper. 

Miss Maitland soon retired, pleading fa- 
tigue and packing; and she had not been 
gone long when Fanny gave her friend a 
glance, and began upon Harrington. 

“You are very fond of Mr. Severne, are 
you not ?” said she. 

“T am,” said Vizard, stoutly, preparing for 
battle. “You are not, perhaps.” 

Fanny laughed at this prompt pugnacity. 
“Oh yes, Iam,” said she; “devoted. But he 
has a weakness, you must own. He is rather 
fond of gambling.” 

“He is, I am sorry to say. It is his one 
fault. Most of us have two or three.” 

“Don’t you think it would be a pity if 
he was to refuse to go with us to-morrow— 
was to prefer to stay here and gamble ?” 

“No fear of that: he has given me his 
word of honor.” 

“Still, I think, it would be hardly safe to 
tempt him. If you go and tell him that 
friend of his won such a lot of money, he 
will want to stop; and, if he does not stop, 
he will go away miserable. You know they 
began betting with his money, though they 
went on with their own.” 

“Oh, did they? What was his own mon- 
ey ?” 

“How much was it, Zoe ?” 

“Fifty pounds.” 

“Well,” said Vizard, “you must admit it 
is hard he should lose his own money. And 
yet I own I am most anxious to get him 
away from this place. Indeed, I have a proj- 
ect: I want him to rusticate a few months 
at our place, while I set my lawyer to look 
into his affairs and see if his estate can not 
be cleared. Ill be bound the farms are un- 
derlet. What does the admirable Crichton 
know about such trifles ?” 

Fanny looked at Zoe, whose color was 
rising high at all this. ‘ Well,” said she, 
“when you gentlemen fall in love with each 





“And you will secure an agreeable com. 
| panion for the rest of the tour, eh? my 
lomatic cousin and my silent sister ?” 

“Yes; but it is too bad of you to see 
through a poor girl and her little game 
like that. I own he is a charming com- 
panion.” 

Fanny’s cunning eyes twinkled, and Zoe 
blushed crimson to see her noble brother 
manipulated by this artful minx, and then 
flattered for his perspicacity. 

From that moment a revulsion took place 
in her mind, and pride fought furiously 
with love—for a time. 

This was soon made apparent to Fanny 
Dover. When they retired, Zoe looked 
very gloomy, so Fanny asked, rather sharp- 
ly, “ Well, what is the matter now? didn’t I 
do it cleverly ?” 

“Yes, yes, too cleverly. Oh, Fanny, I be- 
gin to revolt against myself.” 

“This is nice,” said Fanny. “Go on, 
dear. It is just what I ought to have ex- 
|pected. You were there. You had only to 
interfere. You didn’t. And now you are 
| discontented.” 

“Not with you. Spare me: You are not 
| to blame: and I am very unhappy. I am 
| losing my self-respect. Oh, if this goes on, 
| I shall hate him.” 
| “Yes, dear—for five minutes; and then 
| love him double. Come, don’t deceive your- 
| self, and don’t torment yourself. All your 
trouble, we shall leave it behind us to-mor- 
row, and every hour will take us farther 
from it.” 

With this practical view of matters, she 
kissed Zoe, and hurried to bed. 

But Zoe scarcely closed her eyes all 
night. 

Severne did not reach the hotel till past 
eleven o’clock, and went straight to his own 
room. 


dip- 





—_——>—— 


CHAPTER X. 

ASHMEAD accompanied Mademoiselle Klos- 
king to her apartment. It was lighted, and 
the cloth laid for supper under the chande- 
lier, a snow-white Hamburg damask. Ash- 
mead took the winnings out of his pocket, 





other, you certainly are faithful creatures.” 

“ Because we can count on fidelity in re- 
turn,” said Vizard. He thought a little, and 
said, “‘ Well, as to the other thing, you leave 
it to me. Let us understand one another. | 
Nothing we saw at the gambling table is to | 
be mentioned by us ?” 

“ No.” 

“Crichton is to be taken to England for 
his good.” 

e708." 

“ And I am to be grateful to you for your | 
co-operation in this.” 
“You can, if you like.” 





and proudly piled the gold and crumpled 
notes in one prodigious mass upon the lin- 
en, that shone like satin, and made the gold 
look doubly inviting. Then he drew back 
and gloated on it. The Klosking, too, stood 
and eyed the pile of wealth with amaze- 
ment and a certain reverence. “Let me 
count it,” said Ashmead. He did so, and it 
came to four thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-one pounds, English money. “And 
to think,” said he, “if you had taken my ad- 
vice, you would not have a penny of this!” 
“Tl take your advice now,” said she. “TI 
will never gamble again.” 
“Well, take my advice, and lock up the 
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swag before a creature sees it. Homburg 
is full of thieves.” 

She complied, and took away the money 
in a napkin. 

Ashmead called after her to know might 
he order supper. 

“Tf you will be so kind.” 

Ashmead rejoiced at this unguarded per- 
mission, and ordered a supper that made 
Karl stare. 

The Klosking returned in about half an 
hour, clad in a crisp peignoir. 

Ashmead confronted her. “I have or- 
dered a bottle of Champagne,” said he. Her 
answer surprised him. ‘You have done 
well. We must now begin to prove.the 
truth of the old proverb, ‘Ce qui vient par 
la fitte s’en va au tambour.’” 

At supper Mr. Ashmead was the chief 
drinker, and,.by a natural consequence, the 
chief speaker: he held out brilliant pros- 
pects; he favored the Klosking with a dis- 
course on advertising. No talent availed 
without it; large posters, pictures, window 
cards, ete.; but as her talent was superla- 
tive, he must now endeavor to keep up with 
it by invention in his line, the puff circum- 
stantial, the puff poetic, the puff anecdotal, 
the puff controversial, all tending to blow 
the fame of the Klosking in every eye and 
ring itin every ear. “You take my advice,” 
said he, “and devote this money, every pen- 
ny of it, to Publicity. Don’t you touch a 
single shiner for any thing that does not re- 
turn a hundred per cent. Publicity does, 
when the article is prime.” 

“You forget,” said she, “this money does 
not all belong to me. Another can claim 
half: the gentleman with whom we are in 
partnership.” 

Ashmead looked literally blue. “Non- 
sense!” said he, roughly. “He can only 
claim his fifty pounds.” 


“Nay, my friend. I took two equal sums 


—one was his, one mine.” 


“That has nothing to do with it. He 
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having once awakened, she fell into a half 
sleepless state, and was full of dreams and 
fancies. These preyed on her so that she 
rose and dispatched a servant to Ashmead 
with a line in pencil begging him to take 
an early breakfast with her at nine o’clock. 
As soon as ever he came she began upon 
the topic of last night. She had thought it 
over, and said, frankly, she was not without 
hopes the gentleman, if he was really a gen- 
tleman, might be contented with something 
less than half. But she really did not see 
how she could refuse him some share of her 
winnings, should he demand it. “Think of 
it,” said she. ‘The poor man loses—£400 
I think you said. Then he says,‘ Bet you 
for me,’ and goes away, trusting to your 
honor. His luck changes in my hands. Is 
he to lose all when he loses, and win noth- 
ing when he wins, merely because I am so 
fortunate as to win much? However, we 
shall hear what he says. You gave him 
your address.” 

“T said I was at the ‘Golden Star,’” growl- 
ed Ashmead, in a tone that plainly showed 
he was vexed with himself for being so com- 
municative. 

“Then he will pay us a visit as soon as 
he hears: so I need give myself no further 
trouble.” 

“Why should you? Wait till he comes,” 
said crafty Ashmead. 

Ina Klosking colored. She felt her friend 
was tempting her, and felt she was not quite 
beyond the power of temptation. 

“ What was he like ?” said she, to turn the 
conversation. 

“The handsomest young fellow I ever 
saw.” 

“Young, of course ?” 

“Yes, quite a boy. At least, he looked a 
boy. To be sure, his talk was not like a 
boy’s: very precocious, I should say.” 
“What a pity! to begin gambling so 
young !” 

“Oh, he is all right; if he loses every 


told me to bet for him. I didn’t: and I} farthing of his own, he will marry money. 
shall take him back his £50, and say so. I| Any woman would have him. You never 


know where to find him.” 
“ Where ?” 
“That is my business. 
mad now, and break my heart.” 


“Well, my friend, we will talk of it to- 
morrow morning. It certainly is not very 


clear; and perhaps after I have prayed anc 


slept I may see more plainly what is right.” 


Don’t you go 


saw such a curled darling.” 
“ Dark or fair ?” 
“Fair. Pink and white, like a girl: a 
hand like a lady’s.” 
“Indeed! Fine eyes ?” 
“ Splendid !” 
i “ What color ?” 
“T don’t know. Lord bless you, a man 


Ashmead observed she was pale, and| does not examine another man’s eyes, like 


asked her, with concern, if she was ill. 


you ladies. However, now I think of it, 


“No, not ill,” said she, “but worn out. | there was one curious thing I should know 


My friend, I knew not at the time how| him by any where. 
great was my excitement; but now I am 


” 


“ And what was that ?”’ 





conscious that this afternoon I have lived 


week. My very knees give way under me. 


a| “Well, you see, his hair was brown; but 
” | just above the forehead he had got one lock 


Upon this admission Ashmead hurried her | that was like your own, gold itself.” 


to bed. 


While he said this, the Klosking’s face 


She slept soundly for some hours; but,| underwent the most rapid and striking 
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changes, and at last she sat looking at him 
wildly. 

It was some time before he noticed her, 
and then he was quite alarmed at her strange 
expression. “What is the matter ?” said he. 
“ Are you ill ?” 

“No, no, no. Only a little—astonished. 
Such a thing as that is very rare.” 

“That itis. I never saw a case before.” 

“Not one in all your life?” asked she, 
eagerly. 

“Well, no; not that I remember.” 

“Excuse me a minute,” said Ina Klosking, 
and went hurriedly from the room. 

Ashmead thought her manner very 
strange; but concluded she was a little un- 
hinged by yesterday’s excitement. More- 
over, there faced him an omelet of enormous 
size, and savory. He thought this worthy 
to divide a man’s attention even with a 
great creature’s tantrums. He devoted him- 
self to it, and it occupied him so agreeably 
that he did not observe the conduct of 
Mademoiselle Klosking on her return. She 
placed three photographs softly on the table, 
not very far from him, and then resumed her 
seat; but her eye never left him, and she 
gave monosyllabic and almost impatient 
replies to every thing he mumbled with his 
mouth full of omelet. 

When he had done his omelet, he noticed 
the photographs. They were all colored. 
He took one up. It was an elderly woman, 
sweet, venerable, and fair-haired. He look- 
ed at Ina and at the photograph, and said, 
“This is your mother.” 

“It is.” 

“Tt is angelic—as might be expected.” 

He took up another. 

“This is your brother, I suppose. Stop. 
Halloo!—what is this? Are my eyes mak- 
ing a fool of me?” 

He held out the photograph at arms- 
length, and stared from it to her. “ Why, 
madam,” said he, in an awe-struck voice, 
“this is the gentleman—the player—Id 
swear to him.” 

Ina started from her seat while he spoke. 
“Ah!” she cried, “I ‘thought so—my Ed- 
ward !” and sat down, trembling violently. 

Ashmead ran to her and sprinkled water 
in her face, for she seemed ready to faint: 
but she murmured, “ No, no!” and soon the 
color rushed into her face, and she clasped 
her hands together, and cried, “ I have found 
him!” and soon the storm of varying emo- 
tions ended in tears that gave her relief. 

It was a long time before she spoke; but 
when she did, her spirit and her natural 
strength of character took the upper hand. 
“Where is he ?” said she, firmly. 

“He told me he was at the ‘ Russie.’ ” 

“We will go there at once. When is the 
next train ?” 

Ashmead looked at his watch. “In ten 
minutes. We can hardly do it.” 





“Yes, we can. Order a carriage this jy. 
stant. I will be ready in one minute.” 

They caught the train, and started. 

As they glided along, Ashmead begged 
her not to act too hurriedly, and expose 
herself to insult. 

“Who will dare insult me ?” 

“Nobody, I hope. Still, I can not bear 
you to go into a strange hotel hunting this 
man. It is monstrous; but I’m afraid you 
will not be welcome. Something has just 
occurred to me: the reason he ran off go 
sudden was he saw youcoming. There was 
a mirror opposite. Ah, we need not have 
feared he would come back for his winnings, 
Idiot—villain !” 

“You stab me to the heart,” said Ina. 
“He ran away at sight of me? Ah, Jesu, 
pty me! What have I done to him ?” 

Honest Ashmead had much ado not to 
blubber at this patient ery of anguish, 
though the woman herself shed no tear just 
then. But his judgment was undimmed by 
| passion, and he gave her the benefit. “Take 
|my advice,” said he, “and work it this way. 
Come in a close carriage to the side street 
| that is nearest the‘ Russie.’ T’ll gointo the 
| hotel, and ask for him by his name—what 
is his name ?” 

“Mr. Edward Severne.” 

“And say that I was afraid to stake his 
|money; but a friend of mine, that is a bold 
player, undertook it, and had a great run of 
luck. ‘There is money owing you,’ says I, 
‘and my friend has brought it.’ Then he is 
sure to come. You will have your veil down; 
I'll open the carriage door and tell him to 
jump in, and when you have got him you 
must make him hear reason. I'll give you a 
good chance—I’ll shut the carriage door.” 


PETRALTO’S LOVE. 
AM addicted to making strange friend- 
ships, to liking people whom I have no 

conventional authority to like—people out 
of “my set,” and not always of my own na- 
tionality. Ido not say that I have always 
| been fortunate in these ventures; but I 
have had sufficient splendid exceptions to 
excuse the social aberration, and make me 
think that all of us might oftener trust our 
own instincts, oftener accept the friends 
that circumstance and opportunity offer us, 
with advantage. At any rate, the peradven- 
ture in chance associations has always been 
very attractive to me. 

In some irregular way I became acquaint- 
ed with Petralto Garcia. I believe I owed 
the introduction to my beautiful hound, Lu- 
tha; but, at any rate, our first conversation 
was quite as sensible as if we had gone 
through the legitimate initiation. I know 
it was in the mountains, and that within an 
| hour our tastes and sympathies had touched 
{each other at twenty different points. 


























Lutha walked beside us, showing in his 
mien something of the proud satisfaction 
which follows a conviction of having done 
a good thing. He looked first at me and 
then at Petralto, elevating and depressing 
his ears at our argument, as if he under- 
stood all aboutit. Perhaps he did: human 
beings don’t know every thing. 

People have so much time in the country 
that it is little wonder our acquaintance 
ripened into friendship during the holidays, 
and that one of my first visits when I had 
got settled for the winter was to Petralto’s 
rooms. Their locality might have cooled 
some people, but not me. It does not take 
much of an education in New York life to 
find out that the pleasantest, loftiest, hand- 
somest rooms are to be found in the streets 
not very far “up town;” comfortably con- 
tiguous to the best hotels, stores, theatres, 
picture-galleries, and all the other necessa- 
ries of a pleasant existence. 

He was just leaving the door for a ride in 
the Park, and we went together. I had re- 
fused the Park twice within an hour, and 
had told myself that nothing should induce 
me to follow that tread-mill procession 
again, yet when he said, in his quiet way, 
“You had better take half an hour’s ride, 
Jack,” I felt like going, and I went. 

Now just when we got to the Fifth Ave- 
nue entrance, a singular thing happened. 
Petralto’s pale olive face flushed a bright 
crimson, his eyes flashed and drooped; he 
whipped the horse into a furious gallop, as 
if he would escape something; then be- 
came preternaturally calm, drew suddenly 
up, and stood waiting for a handsome equi- 
page which was approaching. Its occupants 
were bending forward to speak to him. I 
had no eyes for the gentleman, the girl at 
his side was so radiantly beautiful. 

I heard Petralto promise to call on them, 
and we-passed on; but there was a look on 
his face which bespoke both sympathy and 
silence. He soon complained of the cold, 
said the Park pace irritated him, but still 
passed and repassed the couple who had 
caused him such evident suffering, as if he 
was determined to inure himself to the pain 
of meeting them. During this interval I 
had time to notice the caressing, lover-like 
attitude of the beauty’s companion, and I 
said, as they entered a stately house togeth- 
er, “ Are they married ?” 

a“ Yes.” 

“He seems devotedly in love with her.” 

“He loved her two years before he saw 
her.” 

“ Tmpossible !” 

“Not at all. 
the story.” 

“Do. Come home with me, and we will 
have a quiet dinner together.” 

“No. I need to be alone an hour or two. 
Call on me about nine o’clock.” 


I have a mind to tell you 
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Petralto’s rooms were a little astonish- 
ment to me. They were luxurious in the 
extreme, with just that excess of ornament 
which suggests under-civilization ; and yet 
I found him smoking in a studio destitute 
of every thing but a sleepy-looking sofa, 
two or three capacious lounging chairs, and 
the ordinary furniture of an artist’s atelier. 
There was a bright fire in the grate, a flood 
of light from the numerous gas jets, and an 
atmosphere heavy with the seductive, fra- 
grant vapor of Havana. 

I lit my own cigar, made myself comfort- 
able, and waited until it was Petralto’s pleas- 
ure to begin. After a while he said, “Jack, 
turn that easel so that you can see the pic- 
ture on it.” 

I did.so. 

“Now look at it well, and tell me what 
you see; first, the locality—describe it.” 

“A dim old wood, with sunlight sifting 
through thick foliage, and long streamers 
of weird gray moss. The ground is covered 
with soft short grass of an intense green, 
and there are wonderful flowers of wonder- 
ful colors.” 

“Right. It is an opening in the forest 
of the Upper Guadalupe. Now what else 
do you see ?” 

“A small pony, saddled and bridle, feed- 
ing quietly, and a young girl standing on 
tiptoes, pulling down a vine loaded with 
golden-colored flowers.” 

“ Describe the girl to me.” 

I turned and looked at my querist. He 
was smoking, with shut eyes, and waiting 
calmly for my answer. “ Well, she has— 
Petralto, what makes you ask me? You 
might paint, but it is-impossible to describe, 
light; and the girl is nothing else. 
had met her in such a wood, I should have 
thought she was an angel, and been afraid 
of her.” 

“No angel, Jack, but a most exquisite, 
perfect flower of maidenhood. When I first 
saw her, she stood just so, with her open 
palms full of yellow jasmine. I laid my 
heart into them too, my whole heart, my 
whole life, and every joy and hope it con- 
tained.” 

“What were you doing in Texas?” 

“What are you doing in New York? I 
was born in Texas. My family, an old Span- 
ish one, have been settled there since they 
helped to build San Antonio in 1730. I 
grew up pretty much as Texan youths do— 
half my time in the saddle, familiar with 
the worst side of life and the best side of 
nature. I should have been a thorough 
Ishmaelite if I had not been an artist; but 
the artistic instinct conquered the nomadie, 
and in my twentieth year I went to Rome 
to study. 

“T can pass the next five years. I do not 
pretend to regret them, though perhaps you 
would say I simply wasted time and oppor- 
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tunity. I enjoyed them, and it seems to me 
I was the person most concerned in the mat- 
ter. I had a fresh, full capacity then for 
enjoyment of every kind. I loved nature 
and I loved art. I warmed both hands at 
the glowing fire of life. Time may do his 
worst. I have been happy, and I can throw 
those five careless, jovial years in his face 
to my last hour. 

“But one must awake out of every pleas- 
ant dream, and one day I got a letter urging 
my immediate return home. My father had 
got himself involved in a lawsuit, and was 
failing rapidly in health. My younger broth- 
er was away with a ranger company, and 
the affairs of the ranch needed authorita- 
tive overlooking. I was never so fond of 
art as to be indifferent to our family pros- 
perity, and I lost no time in hurrying West. 

“Still, when I arrived at home, there was 
no one to welcome me: the noble, gracious 
Garcia slept with his ancestors in the old 
Alamo Church, somewhere on the llano my 
brother was ranging still with his wild com- 
pany, and the house, in spite of the family 
servants and Mexican peons, was sufficient- 
ly lonely. Yet Iwas astonished to find how 
easily I went back to my old life, and spent 
whole days in the saddle investigating the 
affairs of the Garcia ranch. 

“T had been riding one day for ten hours, 
and was so fatigued that I determined to 
spend the night with one of my herdsmen. 
He had a little shelter under some fine pe- 
can-trees on the Guadalupe, and after a 
cup of coffee and a meal of dried beef, I 
sauntered with my cigar down the river- 
bank. Then the cool, dusky shadows of 
the wood tempted me. I entered it. It 
was an enchanted wood, for there stood Jes- 
sy Lorimer, just as I have painted her. 

“JT did not move nor speak. I watched 
her, spell-bound. I had not even the pow- 
er, when she had mounted her pony and 
was coming toward me, to assume another 
attitude. She saw that I had been watch- 
ing her, and a look, half reproachful and 
half angry, came for a moment into her face. 
But she inclined her head to me as she pass- 
ed, and then went off at a rapid gallop be- 
fore I could collect my senses. 

“Some people, Jack, walk into love with 
their eyes open, calculating every step. I 
tumbled in over head, lost my feet, lost my 
senses, narrowed in one moment the whole 
world down to one bewitching woman. I 
did not know her, of course; but I soon 
should. I was well aware she could not 
live very far away, and that my herd must 
be able to give me some information. I 
was so deeply in love that this poor igno- 
rant fellow, knowing something about this 
girl, seemed to me a person to be respocted, 
and even envied. 

“T gave him immediately a plentiful sup- 





|opened the conversation with horses, but 
drifted speedily into the subject of new set. 
tlers. 

“Were there any since I had left ? 

“<Two or three no ’count travelers and 
one likely family.’ 

“*Much of a family ?’ 

“<You may bet on that, Sir’ 

“¢ Any pleasant young men ?” 

““Reckon so. Mighty likely young gal) 

“So, bit by bit, I found out that Mr. Lori- 
mer, my beauty’s father, was a Scotchman, 
who had bought the ranch which had for- 
merly belonged to the old Spanish family of 
the Yturris. Then [remembered pretty Inez 
and Dolores Yturri, with their black eyes, 
olive skins, and soft, lazy embonpoint; and 
thought of golden-haired Jessy Lorimer in 
their dusk, latticed rooms. 

“ Jack, turn the picture to me. Beautiful 
Jessy! How I loved her in those happy 
days that followed! How I humored her 
grave, stern father and courted her broth- 
ers for her sake! I was aslave to the whole 
family, so that I might gain an hour with or 
a smile from Jessy. Do I regret it now? 
Not one moment. Such delicious hours as 
we had together were worth any price. I 
would throw all my future to old Time, 
Jack, only to live them over again.” 

“That is a great deal to say, Petralto.” 

“Perhaps; and yet I will not recall it. In 
those few months every thing that was good 
in me prospered and grew. Jessy brought 
out nothing but the best part of my charac- 
ter. Iwas always at my best with her. No 
thought of selfish pleasure mingled in my 
love for her. If it delighted me to touch 
her hand, to feel her soft, flowing hair 
against my cheek, to meet her earnest, sub- 
duing gaze, it also made me careful by no 
word or look to soil the dainty purity of my 
white lily. 

“T feared to tell her that I loved her. 
But I did do it, I scarcely know how. The 
softest whisper seemed too loud against her 
glowing cheek. She trembled from head to 
foot. I was faint and silent with rapture 
when she first put her little hand in mine, 
and suffered me to draw her to my heart. 
Ah! I am sick with joy yet when I think 
of it. I—I first, I alone, woke that sweet 
young heart to life. She is lost, lost to me, 
but no one else can ever be to her what I 
have been.” And here Petralto, giving full 
way to his impassioned Southern nature, 
covered his face with his hands and wept 
hot, regretful tears. 

Tears come like blood from men of cold, 
strong temperaments, but they were the 
natural relief of Petralto’s. I let him weep. 
In a few minutes he leaped up, and began 
pacing the room rapidly as he went on: 

“Mr. Lorimer received my proposal with 
a dour, stiff refusal that left me no hope of 





ply of cigars, and sitting down beside him, 


any relenting. ‘He had reasons, more than 
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one,’ he said; ‘he was not saying any thing | night—the picture which you are now look- 
against either my Spanish blood or my re- | ing at—and he fell as desperately in love 
ligion; but it was no fault in a Scotsman | with it, in his way, as I had done in the 
to mate his daughter with people of her | Guadalupe woods with the reality. I can 
own kith,’ not tell you how much it cost me to restrain 
“There was no quarrel, and no uncourt-|my anger. He, however, never noticed I 
esy; but I saw I could bend an iron bar| was angry. He had but one object now— 
with my pleadings just as soon as his de-| to gain from me the name and residence of 
termination. Jessy received orders not to | the original. 
meet me or speak to me alone; andthe pos-| “It was no use to tell him it was a fancy 
sibility of disobeying her father’s command | picture, that he was sighing for an imag- 
never suggested itself to her. EvenIstrug-|ination. He never believed it for a mo- 
gled long with my misery before I dared to| ment. I would not sell it, I would not 
ask her to practice her first deceit. | copy it, I would not say where I had paint- 
“She would not meet me alone, but she ed it; I kept it in my most sacred privacy. 
persuaded her mother to come once with | He was sure that the girl existed, and that 
her to our usual tryst in the wood. Mrs. | I knew where she lived. He was very rich, 
Lorimer spoke kindly but hopelessly, and | without an occupation or an object, and 
covered her own face to weep while Jessy | Jessy’s pure, lovely face haunted him day 
and I took of each other a passionate fare- | and night, and supplied him with a purpose. 
well. I promised her then never to marry| “He came to me one day, and offering me 
any one else ; and she !—I thought her heart | a large sum of money, asked me finally to 
would break as I laid her, almost fainting, | reveal at least the locality in which I had 
in her mother’s arms. | painted the picture. His free, frank, un- 
“Yet I did not know how much Jessy | embarrassed manner compels me to believe 
really was to me until I suddenly found out | that he had no idea of. the intolerable insult 
that her father had sent her back to Scot- | he was perpetrating. He had been always 
land, under the pretense of finishing her | accustomed to consider more or less money 
education. I had been so honorably con- | an equivalent for all things under the sun. 
siderate of Jessy’s Puritan principles that I| But you, Jack, will easily understand that 
felt this hasty, secret movement exceeding- | the offer was followed by some very angry 
ly unkind and unjust. Guadalupe became | words, and that his threat to hunt the world 
hateful to me, the duties of the ranch dis- | over to find my beauty was not without fear 
tracting; and my brother Felix returning | to me. 
about this time, we made a division of the| “I heard soon after that Will Lennox had 
estate. He remained at the Garcia man-| gone to the South. I had neither hidden 
sion, I rented out my possessions, and went, nor talked about my former life, and I was 
first, to New Orleans, and afterward to New | ignorant of how much he knew or did not 
York. know of it. He could trace me easily to New 
“In New York I opened a studio, and one | Orleans; how much further, would depend 
day a young gentleman called and asked | upon his tact and perseverance. Whether 
me to draw a picture from some crude, im- | he reached Guadalupe or not, I am uncer- 
perfect sketch which a friend had made. | tain, but my heart fell with a strange pre- 
During the progress of the picture he fre- sentiment of sorrow when I saw his name, 
quently called in. For some reason or oth- | in a few weeks afterward, among the Euro- 
er—probably because we were each other’s | pean departures. 
antipodes in tastes and temperaments—he| “The next thing I heard df Will Lennox 
became my enthusiastic admirer, and inter- | was his marriage to some famous Scotch 
ested himself greatly to secure me a lucra-| beauty. Jack, do you not perceive the rest ? 
tive patronage. |The Scotch beauty was Jessy Lorimer. I 
“Yet some subtle instinct, which I can | feared it at the first. I knew it this after- 
not pretend to divine or explain, constantly | noon.” 
warned me to beware of this man. But I “Will you call there ?” 
was ashamed and angry at myself for link- “T have no power to resist it. Did you 
ing even imaginary evil with so frank and | not notice how eagerly she pressed the in- 
generous a nature. I defied destiny, turned | vitation ?” 
a deaf ear to the whisperings of my good; “Do not accept it, Petralto.” 
genius, and continued the one-sided friend-| He shook his head, and remained silent. 
ship—for I never even nretended to myself | The next afternoon I was astonished on go- 
that I had any genuine liking for the man. | ing up to his rooms to find Will Lennox sit- 
“One day, when we had become very fa- | ting there. He was talking in that loud, 
miliar, he ran up to see me about something, | happy, demonstrative way so natural to men 
I forget what, and not finding me in the accustomed to have the whole world minis- 
outer apartments, penetrated to my private | ter unto them. 
room. There, upon that easel, Will Lennox! He did not see how nervous and angry 
first saw the woman you saw with him to- | Petralto was under his easy, boastful con- 
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the blazing eyes, the set lips, the trembling 
hands, of the passionate Spanish nature, un- 
til Petralto blazed out in a torrent of un- 
reasonable words and taunts, and ordered 
Lennox out of his presence. 

Even then the stupid, good-natured, purse- 
proud man could not see his danger. He 
began to apologize to me for Petralto’s rude- 
ness, and excuse “any thing in a fellow 
whom he had cut out so badly.” 

“Liar!” Petralto retorted. “She loved 
me first; you never can have her whole 
heart. Begone! If I had you on the Gua- 
dalupe, where Jessy and I lived and loved, | 
I would—” 

The sentence was not finished. Lennox | 
struck Petralto to the ground, and before I | 
raised him, I persuaded the angry bride- | 
groom to retire. I staid with Petralto that | 
night, although I was not altogether pleased | 
with him. He was sulky and silent at first ; | 
but after a quiet rest and a few consoling 
Havanas he was willing to talk the affair 
over. 

“Lennox tortured me,” he said, passion- | 
ately. “How could he be so unfeeling, so | 
mad, as to suppose I should care to learn 
what chain of circumstances led him to find 
out my love and then steal her? Every 
thing he said tortured me but one fact 
sy was alone and thoroughly miserable. Poor | 
little pet! She thought I had forgotten 


| 








versation. He did not notice the ashy face, | tated him. Jessy had set her love's first 


music to the broad artistic heart of Petral- 
to; she could not, without wronging her- 
self, decline to a lower range of feelings and 
a narrower heart. This reserve of herself 
was not a conscious one. She was not one 
of those self-involved women always study- 
ing their own emotions; she was simply 
true to the light within her. But her way 
was not Will Lennox’s way; her finer fan- 
cies and lighter thoughts were mysteries to 
his grosser nature. 

So the thing happened which always has 
and always will happen in such cases: when 
the magic and the enchantment of Jessy’s 
great personal beauty had lost their first 
novelty and power, she gradually became to 
her husband 
“Something better than his dog, a little dearer than 

his horse.” 

I did not much blame Will Lennox. It is 
very hard to love what we do not compre- 
hend. A wife who could have sympathized 
in his pursuits, talked over the chances of 
his “ Favorite,” or gone to sea with him in 
his yacht, would always have found Will 
an indulgent and attentive husband. But 


| fast horses did not interest Jessy, and going 


to sea made her sick; so gradually these 
two fell much further apart than they ought 


Jes- | to have done. 


Now if Petralto had been wicked and Jessy 


weak, he might have revenged himself on 


her, and so she married him—anot for love; I | the man and woman who had wrought him 
won’t believe it.” so much suffering. But he had set his love 

“But,” Isaid, “ Petralto, you have no right | far too high to sully her white name; and 
to hug such a delusion; and seeing that you | Jessy, in that serenity which comes of lofty 
had made no attempt to follow Jessy and | and assured principles, had no idea of the 
marry her, she had every right to suppose | possibility of her injuring her husband by 
you really had forgotten her. Besides, 1) a wrong thought. Yet instinctively they 
think it very likely that she should love a/| both sought to keep apart; and if by chance 
young, rich, good-looking fellow like Will | they met, the grave courtesy of the one and 


Lennox.” 

“In not pursuing her I was following 
Jessy’s own request and obeying my own 
plighted promise. It was understood be- 
tween us that I should wait patiently until 
Jessy was twenty-one. Even Scotch cus- 
toms would then have regarded her as her 
own mistress, and acknowledged her right 
to marry as she desired; and if I did not 
write, she has not wanted constant tokens 
of my remembrance. I have trusted her,” 
he said, mournfully, “ without a sign from 
her.” 

That winter the beauty of Mrs. Lennox 
and the devotion of her husband were on 
every tongue. But married is not mated, 
and the best part of Jessy Lorimer’s beauty 
had never touched Will Lennox. Her pure, 
simple, poetic temperament he had never 
understood, and he felt in a dim, uncertain 
way that the noblest part of his wife es- 
caped him. 

He could not enter into her feelings, and 
her spiritual superiority unconsciously irri- 


the sweet dignity of the other left nothing 
| for evil hopes or thoughts to feed upon. 
One morning, two years after Jessy’s mar- 
riage, I received a note from Petralto, ask- 
|ing me to call upon him immediately. To 
my amazement, his rooms were dismantled, 
his effects packed up, and he was on the 
| point of leaving New York. 

“ Whither bound?” Lasked. “To Rome ?” 

“No; to the Guadalupe. I want to try 
what nature can do for me. Art, society, 
even friendship, fail at times to comfort me 
for my lost love. I will go back to nature, 
the great, sweet mother and lover of men.” 

So Petralto went out of New York; and 
the world that had known him forgot him 
—forgot even to wonder about, much less 
to regret him. 

I was no more faithful than others. I fell 
in with a wonderful German philosopher, 
and got into the “entities” and “ nonenti- 
| ties,” forgot Petralto in Hegel, and felt rath- 
‘er ashamed of the days when I lounged and 
| trifled in the artist’s pleasant rooms. I was 
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“enamored of divine philosophy,” took no | of Will Lennox’s death. I hope he did not 
more interest in polite gossip, and did not | come to the Guadalupe and get shot.” 


waste my time reading newspapers. In fact, 


Petralto shook his head and replied: “TI 


with Kant and Fichte before me, I did not | was always sorry for that threat. Will 
feel that I had the time lawfully to spare. never meant to injure me. No. He was 


Therefore any one may imagine my as- 
tonishment when, about three years after | 
Petralto’s departure from New York, he one | 
morning suddenly entered my study, hand- | 
some as Apollo and happy asa bridegroom. I 
find that I have used the word “ bridegroom” 
very happily, for I found out in a few min- 
utes that Petralto’s radiant condition was, 
in fact, the condition of a bridegroom. | 

Of course, under the circumstances, I could 
not avoid feeling congratulatory; and my | 
affection for the handsome, loving fellow | 
came back so strongly that I resolved to| 
break my late habits of seclusion, and go to 
the Brevoort House and see his bride. 

I acknowledge that in this decision there 
was some curiosity. I wondered what rare | 
woman had taken the beautiful Jessy Lori- 
mer’s place; and I rather enjoyed the pros- | 
pect of twitting him with his protestations | 
of eternal fidelity to his first love. 

I did not do it. I had no opportunity. 
Madame Petralto Garcia was, in fact, Jessy | 
Lorimer Lennox. Of course I understood | 
at once that Will must be dead; but I did | 
not learn the particulars until the next day, | 
when Petralto dropped in for a quiet smoke 
and chat. Not unwillingly I shut my book | 
and lit my cigar. 

“¢All’s well that ends well,’ my dear fel- 
low,” I said, when we had both smoked si- | 
lently a few moments; “but I never heard | 


| drowned at sea two years ago. His yacht 


was caughtin a storm, he ventured too near 
the shore, and all on board perished.” 

“T did not hear of it at the time.” 

“Nor I either. I will tell you how I 


| heard. About a year ago I went, as was 


my frequent custom, to the little open glade 
in the forest where I had first seen Jessy. 
As I lay dreaming on the warm soft grass I 
saw a beautiful woman, clothed in black, 
walk slowly toward the very same jasmine 
vine, and standing as of old on tiptoes, pull 
down a loaded branch. Can you guess how 


j|my heart beat, how I leaped to my feet, 


and cried out, before I knew what I was 
doing, ‘Jessy! darling Jessy! She stood 


| quite still, looking toward me. Oh, how 


beautiful she was! And when at length we 
clasped hands, and I gazed into her eyes, I 
knew without a word that my love had come 
to me.” 

“She had waited a whole year.” 

“True; I liked her the better for that. 
After Will’s death she went to Scotland— 
put both herself and me out of temptation. 
She owed this much to the memory of a 
man who had loved her as well as he was 
capable of doing. But I know how happy 
were the steps that brought her back to the 
Guadalupe, and that warm spring afternoon 
under the jasmine vine paid for all. I am 
the happiest man in all the wide world!” 








(Copyright, 1876, by 
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BOOK VIII—FR 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

“Much adoe there was, God wot; 

He wold love and she wold not.” 

—Nicuoias Breton. 

XTENSION, we know, is a very imperfect 
measure of things; and the length of the 
sun’s journeying can no more tell us how far life 
has advanced than the acreage of a field can tell 
us what growths may be active within it. A man 
may go south, and, stumbling over a bone, may 
meditate upon it till he has found a new starting- 
point for anatomy ; or eastward, and discover a 
new key to language telling a new story of races ; 
or he may head an expedition that opens new 
continental pathways, get himself maimed in 
body, and go through a whole heroic poem of re- 
solve and endurance; and at the end of a few 
months he may come back to find his neighbors 








UIT AND SEED. 


grumbling at the same parish grievance as be- 
fore, or to see the same elderly gentleman tread- 
ing the pavement in discourse with himself, shak- 
ing his head after the same yercussive butcher’s 
boy, and pausing at the same shop window to 
look at the same prints. If the swiftest think- 
ing has about the pace of a greyhound, the slow- 
est must be supposed to move, like the limpet, 
by an apparent sticking, which after a good 
while is discerned to be a slight progression. 
Such differences are manifest in the variable in- 
tensity which we call human experience, from 
the revolutionary rush of change which makes a 
new inner and outer life, to that quiet recurrence 
of the familiar which has no other epochs than 
those of hunger and the heavens. 

Something of this contrast was seen in the 
year’s experience which had turned the brilliant, 
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self-confident Gwendolen Harleth of the Archery 
Meeting into the crushed penitent impelled to 
confess her unworthiness where it would have 
been her happiness to be held worthy; while it 
had left her family in Pennicote without deeper 
change than that of some outward habits, and 
some adjustment of prospects and intentions to 
reduced income, fewer visits, and fainter compli- 
ments. The Rectory was as pleasant a home as 
before: the red and pink peonies on the lawn, 
the rows of hollyhocks by the hedges, had bloom- 
ed as well this year as last ; the Rector maintain- 
ed his cheerful confidence in the good-will of pa- 
trons, and his resolution to deserve it by diligence 
in the fulfillment of his duties, whether patrons 
were likely to hear of it or not: doing nothing 
solely with an eye to promotion, except, perhaps, 
the writing of two ecclesiastical articles, which, 
having no signature, were attributed to some one 
else, except by the patrons, who had a special 
copy sent them, and these certainly knew the au- 
thor, but did not read the articles. The Rector, 
however, chewed no poisonous cud of suspicion 
on this point: he made marginal notes on his 
own copies to render them a more interesting 
loan, and was gratified that the Archdeacon and 
other authorities had nothing to say against the 
general tenor of his argument. Peaceful author- 
ship !—living in the air of the fields and downs, 
and not in the thrice-breathed breath of criticism 
—bringing no Dantesque leanness ; rather, assist- 
ing nutrition by complacency, and perhaps giving 
a more suffusive sense of achievement than the 
production of a whole Divina Commedia, Then 
there was the father’s recovered delight in his 
favorite son, which was a happiness outweighing 
the loss of eighteen hundred a year. Of what- 
ever nature might be the hidden change wrought 
in Rex by the disappointment of his first love, it 
was apparently quite secondary to that evidence 
of more serious ambition which dated from the 
family misfortune; indeed, Mr. Gascoigne was in- 
clined to regard the little affair which had caused 
him so much anxiety the year before as an evap- 
oration of superfluous moisture, a kind of finish 
to the baking process which the human dough 
demands. Rex had lately come down for a sum- 
mer visit to the Rectory, bringing Anna home, 
and while he showed nearly the old liveliness 
with his brothers and sisters, he continued in his 
holiday the habits of the eager student, rising 
early in the morning and shutting himself up 
early in the evenings to carry on a fixed course 
of study. 

“You don’t repent the choice of the law as a 
profession, Rex?” said his father. 

“There is no profession I would choose before 
it,” said Rex. “I should like to end my life as 
a first-rate judge, and help to draw up a code. I 
reverse the famous dictum—I should say, ‘ Give 
me something to do with making the laws, and 
let who will make the songs.’” 

“You will have to stow in an immense amount 
of rubbish, I suppose—that’s the worst of it,” said 
the Rector. 

“T don’t see that law rubbish is worse than any 
other sort. It is not so bad as the rubbishy lit- 
erature that people choke their minds with. It 
doesn’t make one so dull. Our wittiest men have 
often been lawyers. Any orderly way of looking 
at things as cases and evidence seems to me bet- 
ter than a perpetual wash of odds and ends bear- 





ing on nothing in particular. And then, from q 
higher point of view, the foundations and the 
growth of law make the most interesting aspects 
of philosophy and history. Of course there will 
be a good deal that is troublesome, drudging, per. 
haps exasperating. But the great prizes in life 
can’t be won easily—I see that.” 

“Well, my boy, the best augury of a man’s 
success in his profession is that he thinks it the 
finest in the world. But I fancy it is so with 
most work when a man goes into it with a will. 
Brewitt, the blacksmith, said to me the other day 
that his ’prentice had no mind to his trade; ‘and 
yet, Sir,’ said Brewitt, ‘what would a young fellow 
have if he doesn’t like the blacksmithing ? ” 

The Rector cherished a fatherly delight, which 
he allowed to escape him only in moderation, 
Warham, who had gone to India, he had easily 
borne parting with, but Rex was that romance of 
later life which a man sometimes finds in a son 
whom he recognizes as superior to himself, pic- 
turing a future eminence for him according to a 
variety of famous examples. It was only to his 
wife that he said, with decision, “‘ Rex will be a 
distinguished man, Nancy, I am sure of it—as 
sure as Paley’s father was about his son.” 

“Was Paley an old bachelor ?” said Mrs. Gas- 
coigne. 

“That is hardly to the point, my dear,” said 
the Rector, who did not remember that irrelevant 
detail. And Mrs. Gascoigne felt that she had 
spoken rather weakly. 

This quiet trotting of time at the Rectory was 
shared by the group who had exchanged the 
faded dignity of Offendene for the low white 
house not a mile off, well inclosed with ever. 
greens, and known to the villagers as “ Jodson’s.” 
Mrs. Davilow’s delicate face showed only a slight 
deepening of its mild melancholy, her hair only a 
few more silver lines, in consequence of the last 
year’s trials; the four girls had bloomed out a 
little from being less in the shade; and the good 
Jocosa preserved her serviceable neutrality toward 
the pleasures and glories of the world as things 
made for those who were not “in a situation.” 

The low narrow drawing-room, enlarged by 
two quaint projecting windows, with lattices wide 
open on a July afternoon to the scent of month- 
ly roses, the faint murmurs of the garden, and 
the occasional rare sound of hoofs and wheels 
seeming to clarify the succeeding silence, made 
rather a crowded lively scene, Rex and Anna 
being added to the usual group of six. Anna, 
always a favorite with her younger cousins, had 
much to tell of her new experience, and the ac- 
quaintances she had made in London; and when 
on her first visit she came alone, many questions 
were asked her about Gwendolen’s house in 
Grosvenor Square, what Gwendolen herself had 
said, and what any one else had said about 
Gwendolen. Had Anna been to see Gwendolen 
after she had known about the yacht? No: an 
answer which left speculation free concerning 
every thing connected with that interesting un- 
known vessel beyond the fact that Gwendolen 
had written just before she set out to say that 
Mr. Grandcourt and she were going yachting in 
the Mediterranean, and again from Marseilles to 
say that she was sure to like the yachting, the 
cabins were very elegant, and she would probably 
not send another letter till she had written quite 
a long diary filled with dittos. Also, this move- 
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ment of Mr. and Mrs. Grandcourt had been men- | 
tioned in “the newspaper ;” so that altogether | 
this new phase of Gwendolen’s exalted life made | 
q striking part of the sisters’ romance, the bock- 
devouring Isabel throwing in a Corsair or two to 
ke an adventure that might end well. 

3ut when Rex was present, the girls, accord- 
ing to instructions, never started this fascinating 
topic; and to-day there had only been animated 
descriptions of the Meyricks and their extraordi- 
ry Jewish friends, which caused some aston- 
1 questioning from minds to which the idea 
of live Jews, out of a book, suggested a differ- | 
ence deep enough to be almost zoological, as of | 
a strange race in Pliny’s Natural History that | 
might sleep under the shade of its own ears. 
Bertha could not imagine what Jews believed 
now, and had a dim idea that they rejected the 
Old Testament, since it proved the New; Miss 
Merry thought that Mirah and her brother could 
“never have been properly argued with ;” and the 
amiable Alice did not mind what the Jews be- 
lieved, she was sure she “couldn’t bear them.” 
Mrs. Davilow corrected her by saying that the 
creat Jewish families who were in society were 
quite what they ought to be both in London and 
Paris, but admitted that the commoner uncon- 
verted Jews were objectionable; and Isabel ask- 
ed whether Mirah talked just as they did, or 
whether you might be with her and not find out 
that she was a Jewess. 

Rex, who had no partisanship with the Israel- 
ites, having made a troublesome acquaintance 
with the minutize of their ancient history in the 
form of “cram,” was amusing himself by play- 
fully exaggerating the notion of each speaker, 
while Anna begged them all to understand that 
he was only joking, when the laughter was in- 
terrupted by the bringing in of a letter for Mrs. 
Davilow. A messenger had run with it in great 
haste from the Rectory. It inclosed a telegram, 
and as Mrs. Davilow read and re-read it in si- 
lence and agitation, all eyes were turned on her 
with anxiety, but no one dared to speak. Look- 
ing up at last and seeing the young faces “ paint- 
ed with fear,” she remembered that they might 
be imagining something worse than the truth, 
something like her own first dread which made 
her unable to understand what was written, and 
she said, with a sob which was half relief, 

“My dears, Mr. Grandeourt—” She paused 
an instant, and then began again—“ Mr. Grand- 
court is drowned.” 

Rex started up as if a missile had been sud- 
denly thrown into the room. He could not help 
himself, and Anna’s first look was at him. But 
then, gathering some self-command while Mrs. 
Davilow was reading what the Rector had writ- 
ten on the inclosing paper, he said, 

“Can I do any thing, aunt? Can I carry any 
word to my father from you ?” 

“Yes, dear. Tell him I will be ready—he is 
very good. He says he will go with me to Gen- 
oa—he will be here at half past six. Jocosa 
and Alice, help me to get ready. She is safe— 
Gwendolen is safe—but she must be ill. I am 
sure she must be very ill. Rex dear—Rex and 
Anna—go and tell your father I will be quite 
ready. I would not for the world lose another 
night. And bless him for being ready so soon. 
I can travel night and day till we get there.” 


ma 
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shine which was suddenly solemn to them, with- 
out uttering a word to each other; she chiefly 
possessed by solicitude about any re-opening of 
his wound, he struggling with a tumultuary crowd 
of thoughts that were an offense against his bet- 
ter will. The oppression being undiminished 
when they were at the Rectory gate, he said, 
“Nannie, I will leave you to say every thing to 
my father. If he wants me immediately, let me 
know. I shall stay in the shrubbery for ten min- 
utes—only ten minutes.” 

Who has been quite free from egoistic escapes 
of the imagination picturing desirable conse- 
quences on his own future in the presence of an- 
other’s misfortune, sorrow, or death? The ex- 
pected promotion or legacy is the common type 
of a temptation which makes speech and even 
prayer a severe avoidance of the most insistent 
thoughts, and sometimes raises an inward shame, 
a self-distaste, that is worse than any other form 
of unpleasant companionship. In Rex’s nature 
the shame was immediate, and overspread like an 
ugly light all the hurrying images of what might 
come, which thrust themselves in with the idea 
that Gwendolen was again free—overspread them, 
perhaps, the more persistently because every phan- 
tasm of a hope was quickly nullified by a more 
substantial obstacle. Before the vision of “ Gwen- 
dolen free” rose the impassable vision of “ Gwen- 
dolen rich, exalted, courted ;” and if in the former 
time, when both their lives were fresh, she had 
turned from his love with repugnance, what ground 
was there for supposing that her heart would be 
more open to him in the future ? 

These thoughts, which he wanted to master and 
suspend, were like a tumultuary ringing of oppos- 
ing chimes that he could not escape from by run- 
ning. During the last year he had brought him- 
self into a state of calm resolve, and now it seemed 
that three words had been enough to undo all 
that difficult work, and cast him back into the 
wretched fluctuations of a longing which he rec- 
ognized as simply perturbing and hopeless. And 
at this moment the activity of such longing had an 
untimeliness that made it repulsive to his better 
self. Excuse poor Rex: it was not much more 
than eighteen months since he had been laid low 
by an archer who sometimes touches his arrow 
with a subtle, lingering poison. The disappoint- 
ment of a youthful passion has effects as incal- 
culable as those of small-pox, which may make 
one person plain and a genius, another less plain 
and more foolish, another plain without detri- 
ment to his folly, and leave perhaps the majority 
without obvious change. Every thing depends— 
not on the mere fact of disappointment, but—on 
the nature affected and the force that stirs it. In 
Rex’s well-endowed nature, brief as the hope had 
been, the passionate stirring had gone deep, and 
the effect of disappointment was revolutionary, 
though fraught with a beneficent new order which 
retained most of the old virtues: in certain re- 
spects he believed that it had finally determined 
the bias and color of his life. Now, however, it 
seemed that his inward peace was hardly more 
stable than that of republican Florence, and his 
heart no better than the alarm-bell that made 

work slack and tumult busy. 

Rex’s love had been of that sudden, penetra- 
ting, clinging sort which the ancients knew and 
sung, and in singing made a fashion of talk for 





Rex and Anna hurried away through the sun- 
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means of a fiery, demonic character. To have 
the consciousness suddenly steeped with anoth- 
er’s personality, to have the strongest inclinations 
possessed by an image which retains its domi- 
nance in spite of change and apart from worthi- 
ness—nay, to feel a passion which clings the faster 
for the tragic pangs inflicted by a cruel, recog- 
nized unworthiness—is a phase of love which in 
the feeble and common-minded has a repulsive 
likeness to a blind animalism insensible to the 
higher sway of moral affinity or heaven-lit ad- 
miration. But when this attaching force is pres- 
ent in a nature not of brutish unmodifiableness, 
but of a human dignity that can risk itself safely, 
it may even result in a devotedness not unfit to 
be called divine in a higher sense than the ancient. 
Phlegmatic rationality stares and shakes its head 
at these unaccountable prepossessions, but they 
exist as undeniably as the winds and waves, de- 
termining here a wreck and there a triumphant 
voyage. 

This sort of passion had nested in the sweet- 
natured, strong Rex, and he had made up his 
mind to its companionship, as if it had been an 
object supremely dear, stricken dumb and help- 
less, and turning all the future of tenderness into 
a shadow of the past. But he had also made up 
his mind that his life was not to be pauperized 
because he had had to renounce one sort of joy; 
rather, he had begun life again with a new count- 
ing up of the treasures that remained to him, and 
he had even felt a release of power such as may 
come from ceasing to be afraid of your own neck. 

And now, here he was pacing the shrubbery, 
angry with himself that the sense of irrevoca- 
bleness in his lot, which ought in reason to have 
been as strong as ever, had been shaken by a 
change of circumstances that could make no 
change in relation to him. He told himself the 
truth quite roughly : 

“She would never love me; and that is not 
the question—I could never approach her as a 
lover in her present position. I am exactly of 
no consequence at all, and am not likely to be of 
much consequence till my head is turning gray. 
But what has that to do with it? She would not 
have me on any terms, and I would not ask her. 
It is a meanness to be thinking about it now— 
no better than lurking about the battle-field to 
strip the dead; but there never was more gra- 
tuitous sinning. I have nothing to gain there— 
absolutely nothing. Then why can’t I face the 
facts, and behave as they demand, instead of 
leaving my father to suppose that there are mat- 
ters he can’t speak to me about, though I might 
be useful in them ?” 

That last thought made one wave with the im- 
pulse that sent Rex walking firmly into the house 
and through the open door of the study, where 
he saw his father packing a traveling-desk. 

“Can I be of any use, Sir?” said Rex, with 
rallied courage, as his father looked up at him. 

“Yes, my boy: when I am gone, just see to 
my letters, and answer where necessary, and send 
me word of every thing. Dymock will manage 
the parish very well, and you will stay with your 
mother, or, at least, go up and down again, till I 
come back, whenever that may be.” 

“You will hardly be very long, Sir, I suppose,” 
said Rex, beginning to strap a railway rug. 
“You will perhaps bring my cousin back to En- 
gland?” He forced himself to speak of Gwen- 





dolen for the first time, and the Rector Notice 
the epoch with satisfaction. : 

“That depends,” he answered, taking the sub. 
ject as a matter of course between them, “ Por. 
haps her mother may stay there with her, and | 
may come back very soon. This telegram leaves 
us in an ignorance which is rather anxious, But 
no doubt the arrangements of the will lately 
made are satisfactory, and there may possibly be 
an heir yet to be born. In any case, I feel con. 
fident that Gwendolen will be liberally—I shoulg 
expect, splendidly—provided for.” 

“Tt must have been a great shock for her,” 
said Rex, getting more resolute after the first 
twinge had been borne. “I suppose he was a 
devoted husband.” 

“No doubt of it,” said the Rector, in his most 
decided manner. “Few men of his position 
would have come forward as he did under the 
circumstances.” 

Rex had never seen Grandcourt, had never heard 
any thing about him from any one of the family, 
and knew nothing of Gwendolen’s flight from her 
suitor to Leubronn. He only knew that Grand. 
court, being very much in love with her, had made 
her an offer in the first weeks of her sudden pov- 
erty, and had behaved very handsomely in pro- 
viding for her mother and sisters. That was all 
very natural, and what Rex himself would have 
liked to do. Grandcourt had been a lucky fel- 
low, and had had some happiness before he got 
drowned. Yet Rex wondered much whether 
Gwendolen had been in love with the successful 
suitor, or had only forborne to tell him that she 
hated being made love to. 


—>—_———_—_ 


CHAPTER LIX. 
“T count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul remembering my good friends.” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 

Sir Hueco MALLINGER was not so prompt in 
starting for Genoa as Mr. Gascoigne had been, 
and Deronda on all accounts would not take his 
departure till he had seen the Baronet. There 
was not only Grandcourt’s death, but also the 
late crisis in his own life, to make reasons why 
his oldest friend would desire to have the unre- 
strained communication of speech with him, for 
in writing he had not felt able to give any details 
concerning the mother who had come and gone 
like an apparition. It was not till the fifth even- 
ing that Deronda, according to telegram, waited 
for Sir Hugo at the station, where he was to arrive 
between eight and nine; and while he was look- 
ing forward to the sight of the kind, familiar face, 
which was part of his earliest memories, something 
like a smile, in spite of his late tragic experience, 
might have been detected in his eyes and the 
curve of his lips at the idea of Sir Hugo’s pleasure 
in being now master of his estates, able to leave 
them to his daughters, or at least—according to 
a view of inheritance which had just been strong- 
ly impressed on Deronda’s imagination—to take 
make-shift feminine offspring as intermediate to 
a satisfactory heir in a grandson. We should be 
churlish creatures if we could have no joy in our 
fellow-mortals’ joy unless it were in agreement 
with our theory of righteous distribution and our 
highest ideal of human good; what sour corners 





our mouths would get—our eyes, what frozen 
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glances ! and all the while our own possessions | t 


and . . 
to our ideal. We must have some comradeship 
with imperfection ; and it is, happily, possible to 
feel gratitude even where we discern a mistake | ¢ 
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wo days ago, and she is being well taken care 


desires would not exactly adjust themselves | of.” 


“ Any prospect of an heir being born ?” 
“From what Mr. Gascoigne said to me, I con- 
‘ude not. He spoke as if it were a question 


that may have been injurious, the vehicle of the | whether the widow would have the estates for 
mistake being an affectionate intention prosecuted | her life.” 


through a lifetime of kindly offices. Deronda’s 


“Tt will not be much of a wrench to her affec- 


feeling and judgment were strongly against the | tions, I fancy, this loss of the husband?” said 
action of Sir Hugo in making himself the agent | Sir Hugo, looking round at Deronda, 


of a falsity—yes, a falsity: he could give no 


“ The suddenness of the death has been a great | 


milder name to the concealment under which he | blow to her,” said Deronda, quietly evading th 
had been reared. But the Baronet had probably | question. 


had no clear knowledge concerning the mother’s 


“JT wonder whether Grandcourt gave her anys 


preach of trust, and with his light, easy way of | notion what were the provisions of his will?” 
taking life, had held it a reasonable preference | said Sir Hugo. 


in her that her son should be made an English 
gentleman, seeing that she had the eccentricity of 
not caring to part from her child, and be to him 
as if she were not. Daniel’s affectionate grati- 
tude toward Sir Hugo made him wish to find 
grounds of excuse rather than blame; for it is 
as possible to be rigid in principle and tender 
in blame as it is to suffer from the sight of things 
hung awry and yet to be patient with the hanger 
who sees amiss. If Sir Hugo in his bachelorhood 
had teen beguiled into regarding children chiefly 
as a product intended to make life more agreeable 
to the full-grown, whose convenience alone was to 
be consulted in the disposal of them—why, he 
had shared an assumption which, if not formally 
avowed, was massively acted on at that date of 
the world’s history; and Deronda, with all his 
keen memory of the painful inward struggle he 
had gone through in his boyhood, was able also to 
remember the many signs that his experience had 
been entirely shut out from Sir Hugo’s conception. 
Ignorant kindness may have the effect of cruelty ; 
but to be angry with it as if it were direct cruelty 
would be an ignorant wnkindness, the most re- 
mote from Deronda’s large imaginative lenience 
toward others. And perhaps now, after the 
searching scenes of the last ten days, in which 
the curtain had been lifted for him from the se- 
crets of lives unlike his own, he was more than 
ever disposed to check that rashness of indigna- 
tion or resentment which has an unpleasant like- 
ness to the love of punishing. When he saw 
Sir Hugo’s familiar figure descending from the 
railway carriage, the life-long affection, which 
had been well accustomed to make excuses, flow- 
ed in and submerged all newer knowledge that 
might have seemed fresh ground for blame. 

“Well, Dan,” said Sir Hugo, with a serious 
fervor, grasping Deronda’s hand. He uttered no 
other words of greeting; there was too strong a 
rush of mutual consciousness. The next thing 
was to give orders to the courier, and then to 
propose walking slowly in the mild evening, there 
being no hurry to get to the hotel. 

“T have taken my journey easily, and am in 
excellent condition,” he said, as he and Deronda 
came out under the starlight, which was still 
faint with the lingering sheen of day. “TI didn’t 
hurry in setting off, because I wanted to inquire 
into things a little, and so I got sight of your 
letter to Lady Mallinger before I started. But 
now, how is the widow ?” 

“Getting calmer,” said Deronda. “She seems 
to be eseaping the bodily illness that one might 
have feared for her after her plunge and terri- 


“Do you know what they are, Sir?” parried 
Deronda. 

“ Yes, I do,” said the Baronet, quickly. “Gad! 
if there is no prospect of a legitimate heir, he has 
left every thing to a boy he had by a Mrs. Glasher; 
you know nothing about the affair, I suppose, 
but she was a sort of wife to him for a good 
many years, and there are three older children— 
girls. The boy is to take his father’s name; he 
is Henleigh already, and he is to be Henleigh 
Mallinger Grandcourt. The Mallinger will be of 
no use to him, I am happy to say; but the young 
dog will have more than enough, with his four- 
teen years’ minority—no need to have had holes 
filled up with my fifty thousand for Diplow 
that he had no right to; and meanwhile my 
beauty, the young widow, is to put up with a poor 
two thousand a year and the house at Gadsmere 
—a nice kind of banishment for her if she chose 
to shut herself up there, which I don’t think she 
will. The boy’s mother has been living there of 
late years. I’m perfectly disgusted with Grand- 
court. I don’t know that I’m obliged to think 
the better of him because he’s drowned, though, 
so far as my affairs are concerned, nothing in 
this life became him like the leaving it.” 

“Tn my opinion he did wrong when he married 
this wife—not in leaving his estates to the son,” 
said Deronda, rather dryly. 

“T say nothing against his leaving the land to 
the lad,” said Sir Hugo; “ but since he had mar- 
ried this girl, he ought to have given her a hand- 
some provision, such as she could live on in a 
style fitted to the rank he had raised her to. She 
ought to have had four or five thousand a year 
and the London house for her life; that’s what I 
should have done for her. I suppose, as she was 
penniless, her friends couldn’t stand out for a 
settlement, else it’s ill trusting to the will a man 
may make after he’s married. Even a wise man 
generally lets some folly ooze out of him in his 
will—my father did, I know; and if a fellow has 
any spite or tyranny in him, he’s likely to bottle 
off a good deal for keeping in that sort of docu- 
ment. It’s quite clear Grandcourt meant that 
his death should put an extinguisher on his wife, 
if she bore him no heir.” 

“ And, in the other case, I suppose every thing 
would have been reversed—illegitimacy would 
have had the extinguisher?” said Deronda, with 
some scorn. 

“ Precisely —Gadsmere and the two thousand. 
It’s queer. One nuisance is that Grandcourt has 
made me an executor; but seeing he was the son 
of my only brother, I can’t refuse to act. And I 





ble excitement. Her uncle and mother came 


shall mind it less if I can be of any use to the 
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markedly than had ever yet been needful. Th, 
Baronet gave him a quick glance, and turned to 
walk on. After a few moments’ silence, in which 
he had reviewed all the material in his memory 
which would enable him to interpret Deronda’s 
words, he said, 

“T have long expected something remarkable 
from you, Dan; but, for God’s sake, don’t £0 into 
any eccentricities! I can tolerate any man’s dif. 
ference of opinion, but let him tell it me without 
getting himself up as alunatic. At this stage of 
the world, if a man wants to be taken seriously 
he must keep clear of melodrama. Don’t misun. 
derstand me. I am not suspecting you of setting 
up any lunacy on your own account. I only think 
you might easily be led arm in arm with a lunatic, 
especially if he wanted defending. You have a 
passion for people who are pelted, Dan. I’m sorry 
for them too; but so far as company goes, it’s a 


widow. Lush thinks she was not in ignorance 
about the family under the rose, and the purport 
of the will. He hints that there was no very 
good understanding between the couple. But I 
fancy you are the man who knew most about 
what Mrs. Grandcourt felt or did not feel—eh, 
Dan?” Sir Hugo did not put this question with 
his usual jocoseness, but rather with a lowered 
tone of interested inquiry; and Deronda felt that 
any evasion would be misinterpreted. He an- 
swered, gravely : 
“She was certainly not happy. They were un- 
suited to each other. But as to the disposal of 
the property—from all I have seen of her, I should 
predict that she will be quite contented with it.” 
“Then she is not much like the rest of her sex ; 
that’s all I can say,” said Sir Hugo, with a slight 
shrug. ‘ However, she ought to be something ex- 
traordinary, for there must be an entanglement 
between your horoscope and hers—eh? When | bad ground of selection. However, I don’t ask 
that tremendous telegram came, the first thing | you to anticipate your inclination in any thing you 
Lady Mallinger said was, ‘ How very strange that | have to tell me. When you make up your mind 
it should be Daniel who sends it!’ But I have | to a course that requires money, I have some six. 
had something of the same sort in my own life. | teen thousand pounds that have been-accumula. 
I was once at a foreign hotel where a lady had | ting for you over and above what you have been 
been left by her husband without money. When | having the interest of as income. And now I am 
I heard of it, and came forward to help her, who | come, I suppose you want to get back to England 
should she be but an early flame of mine, who | as soon as you can?” 
had been fool enough to marry an Austrian bar- “T must go first to Mainz to get away a chest 
on with a long mustache and short affection? | of my grandfather’s, and perhaps to see a friend 
But it was an affair of my own that called me} of his,” said Deronda. “ Although the chest has 
there—nothing to do with knight-errantry, any | been lying there these twenty years, I have an 
more than your coming to Genoa had to do with | unreasonable sort of nervous eagerness to get it 
the Grandcourts.” away under my care, as if it were more likely now 

There was silence for a little while. Sir Hugo | than before that something might happen to it. 
had begun to talk of the Grandcourts as the less | And perhaps I am the more uneasy because I lin- 
difficult subject between himself and Deronda; |} gered after my mother left, instead of setting out 
but they were both wishing to overcome a reluc-| immediately. Yet I can’t regret that I was here 
tance to perfect frankness on the events which | —else Mrs. Grandcourt would have had none but 
touched their relation to each other. Deronda | servants to act for her.” 
felt that his letter, after the first interview with “Yes, yes,” said Sir Hugo, with a flippancy 
his mother, had been rather a thickening than a| which was an escape of some vexation hidden 
breaking of the ice, and that he ought to wait for | under his more serious speech; “I hope you are 
the first opening to come from Sir Hugo. Just | not going to set a dead Jew above a living Chris- 
when they were about to lose sight of the port, | tian.” 
the Baronet turned, and pausing as if to get a last 
view, said, in a tone of more serious feeling, 

“ And about the main business of your coming 
to Genoa, Dan? You have not been deeply pain- 
ed by any thing you have learned, hope? There 
is nothing that you feel need change your posi- 
tion in any way? You know, whatever happens 
to you must always be of importance to me.” is to be felt and not to be talked of; and they who 

“I desire to meet your goodness by perfect con- | never touched it with their fingers may secretly per- 
fidence, Sir,” said Deronda. “But I can’t answer = laugh at it in their hearts and be never the wiser.” 

: “ —JEREMY TAYLOR. 

those questions truly by a simple yes or no. 
Much that I have heard about the past has pain- Pie. J tnccbiek to aveabe tie tee Ue docceh te e 
ed me. And it has been a pain to meet and part | brethren. And there have always been enough of his 
with my mother, in her suffering state, as I have | kidney, whose piety lies in punishing, who can see the 
been compelled to do. But it is no pain—it is | justice of grudges but not of gratitude. For you shall 

“ * never convince the stronger feeling that it hath not the 
rather a clearing up of doubts for which I am stronger reason, or incline him who hath no love to be- 
thankful—to know my parentage. As to the ef- | lieve that there is good ground for loving: as we may 
fect on my position, there will be no change in | learn from the order of word-making, wherein love pre- 
my ‘gratitude to you, Sir, for the fatherly care Tae 
and affection you have always shown me. But 
to know that I was born a Jew may have a mo- 
mentous influence on my life, which I am hardly 
able to tell you of at present.” 


Deronda colored, and repressed a retort. They 
were just turning into the Jtalia, 


——@——— 


CHAPTER LX. 
“But I shall say no more of this at this time; for this 





Wuen Deronda presented his letter at the bank- 
ing house in the Schuster Strasse at Mainz, and 
asked for Joseph Kalonymos, he was presently 
shown into an inner room where, seated at a 
Deronda spoke the last sentence with a resolve table arranging open letters, was the white-beard- 
that overcame some diffidence. He felt that the | ed man whom he had seen the year before in the 
difference between Sir Hugo’s nature and his own synagogue at Frankfort. He wore his hat—it 
would have, by-and-by, to disclose itself more | seemed to be the same old felt hat as before— 
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and near him was a packed portmanteau with a | 


“A sin! asin!” said Kalonymos, putting up his 
~ 5 


wrap and overcoat upon it. On seeing Deronda | hand and closing his eyes in disgust. “A rob- 


enter he rose, but did not advance or put out 
his hand. Looking at him with small penetrating 
eyes which glittered like black gems in the midst 
of his yellowish face and white hair, he said, in 
German, 

“Good ! 
man.” 

“Yes; I seek you with gratitude, as a friend 
of my grandfather’s,” said Deronda; “and I am 
under an obligation to you for giving yourself 
much trouble on my account.” He spoke with- 
out difficulty in that liberal language which takes 
many strange accents to its maternal bosom. 

Kalonymos now put out his hand and said, cor- 
dially, “So—you are no longer angry at being 
something more than an Englishman ?” 

“On the contrary. I thank you heartily for 
helping to save me from remaining in ignorance 
of my parentage, and for taking care of the chest 
that my grandfather left in trust for me.” 

“Sit down, sit down,” said Kalonymos, in a 
quick under-tone, seating himself again, and point- 
ing to a chair near him. Then deliberately lay- 
ing aside his hat and showing a head thickly 
covered with white hair, he stroked ard clutched 
his beard while he looked examiningly at the 
young face before him. The moment wrought 
strongly on Deronda’s imaginative susceptibility : 
in the presence of one linked still in zealous friend- 
ship with the grandfather whose hope had yearn- 
ed toward him when he was unborn, and who 
though dead was yet to speak with him in those 
written memorials which, says Milton, “ contain 
a potency of life in them to be as active as that 
soul whose progeny they are,” he seemed to him- 
self to be touching the electric chain of his own 
anvestry; and he bore the scrutinizing look of 
Kalonymos with a delighted awe, something like 
what one feels in the solemn commemoration of 


It is now you who seek me, young 


acts done long ago but still telling markedly on | 
Impossible for men of duller | 


the life of to-day. 
fibre—men whose affection is not ready to diffuse 
itself through the wide travel of imagination, to 
comprehend, perhaps even to credit, this sensibil- 
ity of Deronda’s; but it subsisted, like their own 
dullness, notwithstanding their lack of belief in 
it, and it gave his face an expression which seem- 
ed very satisfactory to the observer. 

He said in Hebrew, quoting from one of the 
fine hymns in the Hebrew liturgy, “ As Thy good- 
ness has been great to the former generations, 
even so may it be to the latter.” Then after 
pausing a little he began; “ Young man, I rejoice 
that I was not yet set off again on my travels, 
and that you are come in time for me to see the 
image of my friend as he was in his youth—no 
longer perverted from the fellowship of your peo- 
ple—no longer shrinking in proud wrath from 
the touch of him who seemed to be claiming you 
asa Jew. You come with thankfulness yourself 
to claim the kindred and heritage that wicked 
contrivance would have robbed you of. You 
come with a willing soul to declare, ‘I am the 
grandson of Daniel Charisi.’ Is it not so ?” 

“ Assuredly it is,” said Deronda. “ But let me 
say that I should at no time have been inclined 
to treat a Jew with incivility simply because he 
was a Jew. You can understand that I shrank 
from saying to a stranger, ‘I know nothing of my 


bery of our people—as when our youths and 
maidens were reared for the Roman Edom. But 
it is frustrated. I have frustrated it. When 
Daniel Charisi—may his Rock and his Redeemer 
guard him !—when Daniel Charisi was a stripling 
and I was a lad little above his shoulder, we made 
a solemn vow always to be friends. He said, ‘ Let 
us bind ourselves with duty, as if we were sons 
of the same mother.’ That was his bent from 
first to last—as he said, to fortify his soul with 
bonds. It was a saying of his, ‘ Let us bind love 
with duty; for duty is the love of law; and law 
is the nature of the Eternal.’ So we bound our- 
selves. And though we were much apart in our 
later life, the bond has never been broken. When 
he was dead, they sought to rob him; but they 
could not rob him of me. I rescued that remain- 
der of him which he had prized and preserved 
for his offspring. And I have restored to him 
the offspring they had robbed him of. I will 
bring you the chest forthwith.” 

Kalonymos left the room for a few minutes, 
and returned with a clerk who carried the chest, 
set it down on the floor, drew off a leather cover, 
and went out again. It was not very large, but 
was made heavy by ornamental bracers and han- 
dies of gilt iron. The wood was beautifully in- 
cised with Arabic lettering. 

“So!” said Kalonymos, returning to his seat. 
“ And here is the curious key,” he added, taking 
it from a small leathern bag. “ Bestow it care- 
fully. I trust you are methodic and wary.” He 
gave Deronda the monitory and slightly suspi- 
cious look with which age is apt to commit any 
object to the keeping of youth. 

“T shall be more careful of this than of any 
other property,” said Deronda, smiling, and put- 
ting the key in his breast pocket. ‘I never be- 
fore possessed any thing that was a sign to me of 
so much cherished hope and effort. And I shall 
never forget that the effort was partly yours. 
Have you time to tell me more of my grandfather ? 
Or shall I be trespassing in staying longer ?” 
“Stay yet a while. In an hour and eighteen 
minutes I start for Trieste,’ said Kalonymos, 
looking at his watch, “and presently my sons 
will expect my attention. Will you let me make 
you known to them, so that they may have the 
pleasure of showing hospitality to my friend’s 
grandson? They dwell here in ease and luxury, 
though I choose to be a wanderer.” 

“T shall be glad if you will commend me to 
their acquaintance for some future opportunity,” 
said Deronda. “There are pressing claims call- 
ing me to England—friends who may be much 
in need of my presence. I have been kept away 
from them too long by unexpected circumstances. 
But to know more of you and your family would 
be motive enough to bring me again to Mainz.” 

“Good! Me you will hardly find, for I am 
beyond my threescore years and ten, and I am 
a wanderer, carrying my shroud with me. But 
my sons and their children dwell here in wealth 
and unity. The days are changed for us in Mainz 
since our people were slaughtered wholesale if 
they wouldn’t be baptized wholesale: they are 
changed for us since Karl the Great fetched my 
ancestors from Italy to bring some tincture of 
knowledge to our rough German brethren. I and 





mother,’ ” 


my contemporaries have had to fight for it, too. 
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Our youth fell on evil days; but this we have 
won: we increase our wealth in safety, and the 
learning of all Germany is fed and fattened by 
Jewish brains—though they keep not always their 
Jewish hearts. Have you been left altogether 
ignorant of your people’s life, young man ?” 

“No,” said Deronda; “I have lately, before I 
had any true suspicion of my parentage, been led 
to study every thing belonging to their history 
with more interest than any other subject. It 
turns out that I have been making myself ready 
to-understand my grandfather a little.’ He was 
anxious lest the time should be consumed before 
this circuitous course of talk could lead them 
back to the topic he most cared about. Age does 
not easily distinguish between what it needs to 
express and what youth needs to know—distance 
seeming to level the objects of memory; and 
keenly active as Joseph Kalonymos showed him- 
self, an inkstand in the wrong place would have 
hindered his imagination from getting to Beyrout: 
he had been used to unite restless travel with 
punctilious observation. But Deronda’s last sen- 
tence answered its purpose. 

“ So—you would perhaps have been such a man 
as he if your education had not hindered ; for you 
are like him in features—yet not altogether, young 
man. He had an iron will in his face: it braced 
up every body about him. When he was quite 
young he had already got one deep upright line 
in his brow. I see none of that in you. Daniel 
Charisi used to say, ‘Better a wrong will than 
a wavering; better a steadfast enemy than an 
uncertain friend; better a false belief than no 
belief at all.’ What he despised most was indif- 
ference. He had longer reasons than I can give 
you.” 

“Yet his knowledge was not narrow ?” said De- 
ronda, with a tacit reference to the usual excuse 
for indecision—that it comes from knowing too 
much, 

“ Narrow ? no,” said Kalonymos, shaking his 
head, with a compassionate smile. “ From his 
childhood upward he drank in learning as easily 
as the plant sucks up water. But he early took 
to medicine and theories about life and health. 
He traveled to many countries, and spent much 
of his substance in seeing and knowing. What 
he used to insist on was that the strength and 
wealth of mankind depended on the balance of 
separateness and communication, and he was bit- 
terly against our people losing themselves among 
the Gentiles ; ‘It’s no better,’ said he, ‘than the 
many sorts of grain going back from their vari- 
ety into sameness.’ He mingled all sorts of learn- 
ing; and in that he was like our Arabic writers 
in the golden time. We studied together, but he 
went beyond me. Though we were bosom-friends, 
and he poured himself out- to me, we were as dif- 
ferent as the inside and the outside of the bowl. 
I stood up for no notions of my own: I took 
Charisi’s sayings as I took the shape of the trees : 
they were there, not to be disputed about, It 
came to the same thing in both of us: we were 
both faithful Jews, thankful not to be Gentiles. 
And since I was a ripe man I have been what I 
am now, for all but age—loving to wander, loving 
transactions, loving to behold all things, and car- 
ing nothing about hardship. Charisi thought con- 
tinually of our people’s future; he went with all 
his soul into that part of our religion: I, not. So 
we have freedom, I am content. Our people wan- 





sll 
dered before they were driven. Young man, when 
I am in the East, I lie much on deck and watch 
the greater stars, The sight of them satisfies me 
I know them as they rise, and hunger not to know 
more, Charisi was satisfied with no sight, but 
pieced it out with what had been before and what 


would come after. Yet we loved each other, and 
as he said, we bound our love with duty; we gol. 
emnly pledged ourselves to help and defend each 
other to the last. I have fulfilled my pledce.” 
Here Kalonymos rose, and Deronda, rising also 
said, : 

“ And in being faithful to him you have causeq 
justice to be done to me. It would have been a 
robbery of me too that I should never have known 
of the inheritance he had prepared for me, [ 
thank you with my whole soul.” 

“Be worthy of him, young man, What is 
your vocation?” This question was put with a 
quick abruptness which embarrassed Deronda, 
who did not feel it quite honest to allege his law- 
reading as a vocation. He answered, 

“T can not say that I have any.” 

“Get one, get one. The Jew must be diligent. 
You will call yourself a Jew and profess the faith 
of your fathers?” said Kalonymos, putting his 
hand on Deronda’s shoulder and looking sharply 
in his face. 

“T shall call myself a Jew,” said Deronda, de- 
liberately, becoming slightly paler under the 
piercing eyes of his questioner. ‘“ But I will not 
say that I shall profess to believe exactly as my 
fathers have believed. Our fathers themselves 
changed the horizon of their belief and learned 
of other races. But I think I can maintain my 
grandfather’s notion of separateness with com- 
munication. I hold that my first duty is to my 
own people, and if there is any thing to be done 
toward restoring or perfecting their common life, 
I shall make that my vocation.” 

It happened to Deronda at that moment, as it 
has often happened to others, that the need for 
speech made an epoch in resolve. His respect 
for the questioner would not let him decline to 
answer, and by the necessity to answer he found 
out the truth for himself, 

“Ah, you argue and you look forward—you 
are Daniel Charisi’s grandson,” said Kalonymos, 
adding a benediction in Hebrew. 

With that they parted; and almost as soon as 
Deronda was in London, the aged man was again 
on shipboard, greeting the friendly stars without 
any eager curiosity. 


ee 


CHAPTER LXI. 


‘Within the gentle heart Love shelters him, 
As birds within the green shade of the grove. 
Before the gentle heart, in Nature’s scheme, 
Love was not, nor the gentle heart ere Love.” 
urpo GuUINICELLI ( tti’s Translation). 

THERE was another house besides the white 
house at Pennicote, another breast besides Rex 
Gascoigne’s, in which the news of Grandcourt’s 
death caused both strong agitation and the ef- 
fort to repress it. 

It was Hans Meyrick’s habit to send or bring 
in the Zimes for his mother’s reading. She was 
a great reader of news, from the widest-reaching 
politics to the list of marriages; the latter, she 
said, giving her the pleasant sense of finishing 
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the fashionable novels without having read them, 
and seeing the heroes and heroines happy without 
knowing what poor creatures they were. Ona 
Wednesday, there were reasons why Hans always 
chose to bring the paper, and to do so about the 
time that Mirah had nearly ended giving Mab 
her weekly lesson, avowing that he came then 
because he wanted to hear Mirah sing. But on 
the particular Wednesday now in question, after 
entering the house as quietly as usual with his 
latch-key, he appeared in the parlor, shaking the 
Times aloft with a crackling noise, in remorseless 
interruption of Mab’s attempt to render “ Lascia 
ch’ io pianga” with a remote imitation of her teach- 
er. Piano and song ceased immediately: Mirah, 
who had been playing the accompaniment, invol- 
untarily started up and turned round, the crack- 
ling sound, after the occasional trick of sounds, 
having seemed to her something thunderous ; 
and Mab said, 

“Q-0-oh, Hans! why do you bring a more hor- 
rible noise than my singing ?” 

“ What on earth is the wonderful news ?” said 
Mrs. Meyrick, who was the only other person in 
the room. “Any thing about Italy—any thing 
about the Austrians giving up Venice ?” 

“Nothing about Italy, but something from It- 
aly,” said Hans, with a peculiarity in his tone and 
manner which set his mother interpreting. Im- 
agine how some of us feel and behave when an 
event, not disagreeable, seems to be confirming 
and carrying out our private constructions. We 
say, “ What do you think?” in a pregnant tone 
to some innocent person who has not embarked 
his wisdom in the same boat with ours, and finds 
our information flat. 

“Nothing bad?” said Mrs. Meyrick, anxiously, 
thinking immediately of Deronda; and Mirah’s 
heart had been already clutched by the same 
thought. 

“Not bad for any body we care much about,” 
said Hans, quickly ; “rather uncommonly lucky, 
Ithink. I never knew any body die conveniently 
before. Considering what a dear gazelle I am, 
Iam constantly wondering to find myself alive.” 

“Oh me, Hans!” said Mab, impatiently, “if 
you must talk of yourself, let it be behind your 
own back. What és it that has happened ?” 

“Duke Alphonso is drowned, and the Duchess 
is alive, that’s all,” said Hans, putting the paper 
before Mrs. Meyrick, with his finger against a 
paragraph. “But more than all is— Deronda 
was at Genoa in the same hotel with them, and 
he saw her brought in by the fishermen, who had 
got her out of the water time enough to save her 
from any harm. It seems they saw her jump in 
after her husband—which was a less judicious 
action than I should have expected of the Duch- 


The Duchess is at liberty now to marry a man 
with a fine head of hair, and glances that will 
melt instead of freezing her. And I shall be in- 
vited to the wedding.” 

Here Mirah started from her sitting posture, 
and fixing her eyes on Hans with an angry gleam 
in them, she said, in the deeply shaken voice of 
indignation, 

“Mr. Hans, you ought not to speak in that 
way. Mr. Deronda would not like you to speak 
so. Why will you say he is lucky—why will 
you use words of that sort about life and death 
—when what is life to one is death to another ? 
How do you know it would be lucky if he loved 
Mrs. Grandcourt ? It might be a great evil to 
him. She would take him away from my brother 
—I know she would. Mr. Deronda would not 
call that lucky—to pierce my brother’s heart.” 
All three were struck with the sudden transfor- 
mation. Mirah’s face, with a look of anger that 
might have suited Ithuriel, pale even to the lips 
that were usually so rich of tint, was not far from 
poor Hans, who sat transfixed, blushing under it 
as if he had been the girl, while he said, nervously, 
“T am a fool and a brute, and I withdraw ev- 
ery word. I'll go and hang myself like Judas— 
if it’s allowable to mention him.”” Even in Hans’s 
sorrowful moments, his improvised words had in- 
evitably some drollery. 

But Mirah’s anger was not appeased: how 
could it be? She had burst into indignant speech 
as creatures in intense pain bite and make their 
teeth meet even through their own flesh, by way 
of making their agony bearable. She said no 
more, but, seating herself at the piano, pressed 
the sheet of music before her, as if she thought 
of beginning to play again. 

It was Mab who spoke, while Mrs. Meyrick’s 
face seemed to reflect some of Hans’s discomfort. 
“Mirah is quite right to scold you, Hans. You 
are always taking Mr. Deronda’s name in vain. 
And it is horrible, joking in that way ‘about his 
marrying Mrs.Grandcourt. Men’s minds must be 
very black, I think,” ended Mab, with much scorn. 
“Quite true, my dear,” said Hans, in a low 
tone, rising and turning on his heel to walk to- 
ward the back window. 

“We had better go on, Mab; you have not 
given your full time to the lesson,” said Mirah, 
in a higher tone than usual. ‘Will you sing 
this again, or shall I sing it to you?” 

“Oh, please sing it to me,” said Mab, rejoiced 
to take no more notice of what had happened. 

And Mirah immediately sang “ Lascia ch’ io pi- 
anga,” giving forth its melodious sobs and cries 
with new fullness and energy. Hans paused in 
his walk and leaned against the mantel-piece, 
keeping his eyes carefully away from his moth- 


ess. However, Deronda is a lucky fellow in be-|er’s. When Mirah had sung her last note and 


ing there to take care of her.” 


touched the last chord, she rose and said, “I 


Mirah had sunk on the music-stool again, with | must go home now. Ezra expects me.” 


her eyelids down and her hands tightly clasped ; 


She gave her hand silently to Mrs. Meyrick, and 


and Mrs. Meyrick, giving up the paper to Mab, said, | hung back a little, not daring to look at her, in- 
“Poor thing! she must have been fond of her | stead of kissing her as usual. But the little 


husband, to jump in after him.” 


mother drew Mirah’s face down to hers, and said, 


“It was an inadvertence—a little absence of | soothingly, ‘God bless you, my dear!” Mirah 


mind,” said Hans, creasing his face roguishly, 
and throwing himself into a chair not far from 
Mirah. ‘“ Who can be fond of a jealous barytone, 
with freezing glances, always singing asides ?— 
that was the husband’s ré/e, depend upon it. 


felt that she had committed an offense against 
Mrs. Meyrick by angrily rebuking Hans, and mixed 
with the rest of her suffering was the sense that 
she had shown something like a proud ingrat- 
itude, an unbecoming assertion of superiority. 





Nothing can be neater than his getting drowned. 
Vou. LIII.—No, 317.—48 


And her friend had divined this compunction. 
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Meanwhile Hans had seized his wide-awake, 
and was ready to open the door, 

“ Now, Hans,” said Mab, with what was really 
a sister’s tenderness cunningly disguised, “you 
are not going to walk home with Mirah. I am 
sure she would rather not. You are so dreadful- 
ly disagreeable to-day.” 

“T shall go to take care of her, if she does not 
forbid me,” said Hans, opening the door. 

Mirah said nothing, and when he had opened 
the outer door for her and closed it behind him, 
he walked by her side unforbidden. She had 
not the courage to begin speaking to him again 
—conscious that she had perhaps been unbecom- 
ingly severe in her words to him, yet finding only 
severer words behind them in her heart. Besides, 
she was pressed upon by.a crowd of thoughts 
thrusting themselves forward as interpreters of 
that consciousness which still remained unut- 
tered to herself. 

Hans, on his side, had a mind equally busy. 
Mirah’s anger had waked in him a new percep- 
tion, and with it the unpleasant sense that he 
was a dolt not to have had it before. Suppose 
Mirah’s heart were entirely preoccupied with 
Deronda in another character than that of her 
own and her brother’s benefactor: the supposi- 
tion was attended in Hans’s mind with anxieties 
which, to do him justice, were not altogether self- 
ish. He had a strong persuasion, which only di- 
rect evidence to the contrary could have dis- 
sipated, that there was a serious attachment 
between Deronda and Mrs, Grandcourt; he had 
pieced together many fragments of observation 
and gradually gathered knowledge, completed by 
what his sisters had heard from Anna Gascoigne, 
which convinced him not only that Mrs. Grand- 
court had a passion for Deronda, but also, not- 
withstanding his friend’s austere self-repression, 
that Deronda’s susceptibility about her was the 
sign of concealed love. Some men, having such 
a conviction, would have avoided allusions that 
could have roused that susceptibility ; but Hans’s 
talk naturally fluttered toward mischief, and he 
was given to a form of experiment on live ani- 
mals which consisted in irritating his friends 
playfully. His experiments hed ended in satis- 
fying him that what he thought likely was true. 

On the other hand, any susceptibility Deronda 
had manifested about a lover's attentions being 
shown to Mirah, Hans took to be sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the alleged reason, namely, her de- 
pendent position; for he credited his friend with 
all possible unselfish anxiety for those whom he 
could rescue or protect. And Deronda’s insist- 
ence that Mirah would never marry one who was 
not a Jew necessarily seemed to exclude himself, 
since Hans shared the ordinary opinion, which he 
knew nothing to disturb, that Deronda was the 
son of Sir Hugo Mallinger. 

Thus he felt himself in clearness about the 
state of Deronda’s affections ; but now, the events 
which really struck him as concurring toward 
the desirable union with Mrs, Grandcourt had 
called forth a flash of revelation from Mirah—a 
betrayal of her passionate feeling on this subject 
which made him melancholy on her account as 
well as his own—yet on the whole less melan- 
choly than if he had imagined Deronda’s hopes 
fixed on her. It is not sublime, but it is com- 
mon, for a man to see the beloved object unhap- 
py because his rival loves another, with more for- 





i, 
titude and a milder jealousy than if he saw her 
entirely lappy in his rival. At least it was so 
with the mercurial Hans, who fluctuated between 
the contradictory states, of feeling wounded be. 
cause Mirah was wounded, and of being almost 
obliged to Deronda for loving somebody else, ]j 
was impossible for him to give Mirah any direct 
sign of the way in which he had understood her 
anger, yet he longed that his speechless compan. 
ionship should be eloquent in a tender, penitent 
sympathy which is an admissible form of wooing 
a bruised heart. 

Thus the two went side by side in a compan. 
ionship that yet seemed an agitated communica. 
tion, like that of two chords whose quick vibra. 
tions lie outside our hearing. But when they 
reached the door of Mirah’s home, and Hans said 
“‘Good-by,” putting out his hand with an appeal. 
ing look of penitence, she met the look with mel. 
ancholy gentleness, and said, “ Will you not come 
in and see my brother ?” 

Hans could not but interpret this invitation 
as a sign of pardon. He had not enough un. 
derstanding of what Mirah’s nature had been 
wrought into by her early experience to divine 
how the very strength of her late excitement 
had made it pass the more quickly into a reso. 
lute acceptance of pain. When he had said, “ If 
you will let me,” and they went in together, half 
his grief was gone, and he was spinning a little 
romance of how his devotion might make him 
indispensable to Mirah in proportion as Deron- 
da gave his devotion elsewhere. This was quite 
fair, since his friend was provided for according 
to his own heart; and on the question of Juda- 
ism Hans felt thoroughly fortified: who ever 
heard in tale or history that a woman’s love went 
in the track of her race and religion? Moslem 
and Jewish damsels were always attracted toward 
Christians, and now if Mirah’s heart had gone 
forth too precipitately toward Deronda, here was 
another case in point. Hans was wont to make 
merry with his own arguments, to call himself a 
Giaour, and antithesis the sole clew to events ; 
but he believed a little in what he laughed at. 
And thus his bird-like hope, constructed on the 
lightest principles, soared again in spite of heavy 
circumstance. 

They found Mordecai looking singularly hap- 
py, holding a closed letter in his hand, his eyes 
glowing with a quiet triumph which in his ema- 
ciated face gave the idea of,a conquest over as- 
sailing death. After the greeting between him 
and Hans, Mirah put her arm round her brother’s 
neck and looked down at the letter in his hand, 
without the courage to ask about it, though she 
felt sure that it was the cause of his happiness. 

“A letter from Daniel Deronda,” said Morde 
cai, answering her look. “Brief —only saying 
that he hopes soon to return. Unexpected claims 
have detained him. The promise of seeing him 
again is like the bow in the cloud to me,” contin- 
ued Mordecai, looking at Hans; “and to you also 
it must be a gladness. For who has two friends 
like him ?” 

While Hans was answering, Mirah slipped away 
to her own room; but not to indulge in any out- 
burst of the passion within her. If the angels 
once supposed to watch the toilet of women had 
entered the little chamber with her and let her 
shut the door behind them, they would only have 
seen her take off her hat, sit down, and press her 
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hands against her temples as if she had sudden- | yearning and devotion toward her lost mother. 
ly reflected that her head ached; then rise to | But, unlike that devotion, it was something that 
dash cold water on her eyes and brow and hair she felt to be a misfortune of her nature—a dis- 
till her backward curls were full of crystal beads, | covery that what should have been pure gratitude 


while she had dried her brow and looked out like 
a freshly opened flower from among the dewy 
tresses of the woodland; then give deep sighs 
of relief, and putting on her little slippers, sit 
still after that action for a couple of minutes, 
which seemed to her so long, so full of things to 
come, that she rose with an air of recollection, 
and went down to make tea. 

Something of the old life had returned. She 
had been used to remember that she must learn 
her part, must go to rehearsal, must act and sing 
in the evening, must hide her feelings from her 

*father; and the more painful her life grew, the 
more she had been used to hide. The force of 
her nature had long found its chief action in 
resolute endurance, and to-day the violence of 
feeling which had caused the first jet of anger 
had quickly transformed itself into a steady fa- 
cing of trouble, the well-known companion of her 
young years. But while she moved about and 
spoke as usual, a close observer might have dis- 
cerned a difference between this apparent calm, 
which was the effect of restraining energy, and 
the sweet genuine calm of the months when she 
first felt a return of her infantine happiness. 

Those who have been indulged by fortune and 
have always thought of calamity as what hap- 
pens to others, feel a blind incredulous rage at 
the reversal of their lot, and half believe that 
their wild cries will alter the course of the storm. 
Mirah felt no such surprise when familiar Sorrow 
came back from brief absence, and sat down with 
her according to the old use and wont. And this 
habit of expecting trouble rather than joy hin- 
dered her from having any persistent belief in 
opposition to the probabilities which were not 
merely suggested by Hans, but were supported 
by her own private knowledge and long-growing 
presentiment. An attachment between Deronda 
and Mrs. Grandcourt, to end in their future mar- 
riage, had the aspect of a certainty for her feel- 
ing. There had been no fault in him: facts had 
ordered themselves so that there was a tie be- 
tween him and this woman who belonged to an- 
other world than her own and Ezra’s—nay, who 
seemed another sort of being than Deronda, some- 
thing foreign that would be a disturbance in his 
life instead of blending with it. Well, well—but 
if it could have been deferred so as to make no 
difference while Ezra was there! She did not 
know all the momentousness of the relation be- 
tween Deronda and her brother, but she had seen 
and instinctively felt enough to forebode its being 
incongruous with any close tie to Mrs. Grand- 
eourt; at least this was the clothing that Mirah 
first gave to her mortal repugnance. But in the 
still, quick action of her consciousness, thoughts 
went on like changing states of sensation unbroken 
by her habitual acts; and this inward language 
soon said distinctly that the mortal repugnance 
would remain even if Ezra were secured from loss. 

“What I have read about and sung about and 
seen acted, is happening to me—this that I am 
feeling is the love that makes jealousy :” so im- 
partially Mirah summed up the charge against 
herself. But what difference could this pain of 
hers make to any one else? It must remain as 
exclusively her own, and hidden, as her early 


| 
| 


and reverence had sunk into selfish pain; that 
the feeling she had hitherto delighted to pour 
out in words was degraded into something she 
| was ashamed to betray—an absurd longing that 
she who had received all and given nothing 
| Should be of importance where she was of no 
| importance—an angry feeling toward another 
woman who possessed the good she wanted. 
| But what notion, what vain reliance could it be 
| that had lain darkly within her, and was now 
burning itself into sight as disappointment and 
jealousy? It was as if her soul had been steep- 
ed in poisonous passion by forgotten dreams of 
deep sleep, and now flamed out in this unaceount- 
able misery. For with her waking reason she 
had never entertained what seemed the wildly 
unfitting thought that Deronda could love her. 
The uneasiness she had felt before had been 
comparatively vague and easily explained as part 
of a general regret that he was only a visitant 
in her and her brother’s world, from which the 
world where his home lay was as different as 
a portico with lights and lackeys was different 
from the door of a tent, where the only splen- 
dor came from the mysterious inaccessible stars. 
But her feeling was no longer vague: the cause 
of her pain—the image of Mrs. Grandcourt by 
Deronda’s side drawing him farther and farther 
| into the distance—was as definite as pincers on 
her flesh. In the Psyche-mould of Mirah’s frame 
there rested a fervid quality of emotion some- 
times rashly supposed to require the bulk of a 
Cleopatra ; her impressions had the thoroughness 
and tenacity that give to the first selection of 
passionate feeling the charaeter of a life-long 
faithfulness. And now a selection had declared 
itself which gave love a eruel heart of jealousy : 
she had been used to a strong repugnance to- 
ward certain objects that surrounded her, and to 
walk inwardly aloof from them while they touch- 
ed her sense. And now her repugnance con- 
centrated itself on Mrs. Grandcourt, of whom she 
involuntarily conceived more evil than she knew. 
“T could bear every thing that used to be—but 
this is worse—this is worse; I used not to have 
horrible feelings !” said the poor child, in a loud 
whisper to her pillow. Strange, that she should 
have to pray against any feeling which concern- 
ed Deronda ! 

But this conclusion had been reached through 
an evening spent in attending to Mordecai, whose 
exaltation of spirit in the prospect of seeing his 
friend again disposed him to utter many thoughts 
aloud to Mirah, though such communication was 
often interrupted by intervals apparently filled 
with an inward utterance that animated his eyes 
and gave an occasional silent action to his lips. 
One thought especially occupied him. 

“Seest thou, Mirah,” he said once, after a long 
silence, “the Shemah, wherein we briefly confess 
the divine Unity, is the chief devotional exercise 
of the Hebrew; and this made our religion the 
fundamental religion for the whole world; for 
the divine Unity embraced as its consequence the 
ultimate unity of mankind. See, then—the na- 
tion which has been scoffed at for its separate- 
ness has given a binding theory to the human 
| race. Now, in complete unity a part possesses 
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the whole as the whole possesses every part: and 
in this way human life is tending toward the im- 
age of the Supreme Unity: for as our life be- 
comes more spiritual by capacity of thought, and 
joy therein, possession tends to become more 
universal, being independent of gross material 
contact; so that in a brief day the soul of a man 
may know in fuller volume the good which has 
been and is, nay, is to come, than all he could 
possess in a whole life where he had to follow 
the creeping paths of the senses. In this mo- 
ment, my sister, I hold the joy of another’s fu- 
ture within me: a future which these eyes will 
not see, and which my spirit may not then recog- 
nize as mine. I recognize it now, and love it so 
that I can lay down this poor life upon its al- 
tar, and say, ‘Burn, burn indiscernibly into that 
which shall be, which is my love and not me.’ 
Dost thou understand, Mirah ?” 

“A little,” said Mirah, faintly ; “but my mind 
is too poor to have felt it.” ; 

“And yet,” said Mordecai, rather insistently, 
“women are specially framed for the love which 
feels possession in renouncing, and is thus a fit 
image of what I mean. Somewhere in the later 
Midrash, 1 think, is the story of a Jewish maiden 
who loved a Gentile king so well that this was 
what she did: She entered into prison and 
changed clothes with the woman who was be- 
loved by the king, that she might deliver that 
woman from death by dying in her stead, and 
leave the king to be happy in his love which was 
not for her. This is the surpassing love, that 
loses self in the object of love.” 

“No, Ezra, no,” said Mirah, with low-toned in- 
tensity, “that was not it. She wanted the king 
when she was dead tc know what she had done, 
and feel that she was better than the other. It 
was her strong self, wanting to conquer, that 
made her die.” 

Mordecai was silent a little, and then argued, 

“That might be, Mirah. But if she acted so, 
believing the king would never know ?” 

“You can make the story so in your mind, 
Ezra, because you are great, and like to fancy 
the greatest that could be. But I think it was 
not really like that. The Jewish girl must have 
had jealousy in her heart, and she wanted some- 
how to have the first place in the king’s mind. 


. | 
which had lately come back, bringing abundant 
luggage. 

Turning out of Knightsbridge, after singins at 
a charitable morning concert in a wealthy house. 
where she had been recommended by Klesmer 
and where there had been the usual groups out. 
side to see the departing company, she began to 
feel herself dogged by footsteps that kept an 
even pace with her own. Her concert dress he. 
ing simple black, over. which she had thrown a 
dust-cloak, could not make her an object of un. 
pleasant attention, and render walking an im. 
prudence; but this reflection did not occur to 
Mirah: another kind of alarm lay uppermost in 
her mind. She immediately thought of her fa. 
ther, and could no more look round than if she 
had felt herself tracked by a ghost. To turn and 
face him would be voluntarily to meet the rush 
of emotions which beforehand seemed intolera. 
ble. If it were her father, he must mean to claim 
recognition, and he would oblige her to face him. 
She must wait for that compulsion. She walked 
on, not quickening her pace—of what use was 
that ?—but picturing what was about to happen 
as if she had the full certainty that the man be- 
hind her was her father; and along with her 
picturing went a regret that she had given her 
word to Mrs. Meyrick not to use any conceal- 
ment about him. The regret at last urged her, 
at least, to try and hinder any sudden betrayal 
that would cause her brother an unnecessary 
shock. Under the pressure of this motive, she 
resolved to turn before she reached her own door, 
and firmly will the encounter instead of merely 
submitting to it. She had already reached the 
entrance of the small square where her home lay, 
and had made up her mind to turn, when she felt 
her embodied presentiment getting closer to her, 
then slipping to her side, grasping her wrist, and 
saying, with a persuasive curl of accent, ‘‘ Mirah!” 

She paused at once without any start; it was 
the voice she expected, and she was meeting the 
expected eyes. Her face was as grave as if she 
had been looking at her executioner, while his was 
adjusted to the intention of soothing and propi- 
tiating her. Once a handsome face, with bright 
color, it was now sallow and deep-lined, and had 
that peculiar impress of impudent suavity which 


er, 





That is what she would die for.” 

“My sister, thou hast read too many plays, 
where the writers delight in showing the human 
passions as indwelling demons, unmixed with the 
relenting and devout elements of the soul. Thou 
judgest by the plays, and not by thy own heart, 
which is like our mother’s.” 

Mirah made no answer. 


——~_—_—— 


CHAPTER LXIL. 


“Das Glick ist eine leichte Dirne, 
Und weilt nicht gern am selben Ort; 
Sie streicht das Haar dir von der Stirne, 
Und kisst dich rasch und flattert fort. 


“Frau Unglick hat im Gegentheile 
Dich liebefest an’s Herz gedriickt ; 





Sie sagt, sie habe keine Eile, 
Setzt sich zu dir ans Beu und strickt.” 
—HA&INE. 
Sometuine which Mirah had lately been watch- 
ing for as the fulfillment of a threat, seemed | 
now the continued visit of that familiar sorrow | 


comes from courting favor while accepting dis- 
respect. He was lightly made and active, with 
something of youth about him which made the 
signs of age seem a disguise; and in reality he 
was hardly fifty-seven. His dress was shabby, 
as when she had seen him before. The presence 
of this unreverend father now, more than ever, 
affected Mirah with the mingled anguish of shame 
and grief, repulsion and pity—more than ever, 
now that her own world was changed into one 
where there was no comradeship to fence him 
from scorn and contempt. 

Slowly, with a sad, tremulous voice, she said, 
“Tt is you, father.” 

“Why did you run away from me, child?” he 
began, with rapid speech which was meant to 
have a tone of tender remonstrance, accompanied 
with various quick gestures like an abbreviated 
finger-language. ‘What were you afraid of? 
You knew I never made you do any thing against 


| your will. It was for your sake I broke up your 


engagement in the Vorstadt, because I saw it 
didn’t suit you, and you repaid me by leaving me 
to the bad times that came in consequence. I 
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had made an easier engagement for you at the 
Vorstadt Theatre in Dresden: I didn’t tell you, 
because I wanted to take you by surprise. And 
you left me planted there—obliged to make my- 
self scarce because I had broken contract, That 
was hard lines for me, after I had given up ev- 
ery thing for the sake of getting you an educa- 
tion which was to be a fortune to you. What 
father devoted himself to his daughter more than 
[ did to you? You know how I bore that disap- 
pointment in your voice, and made the best of it; 
and when I had nobody besides you, and was get- 
ting broken, as a man must who has had to fight 
his way with his brains—you chose that time to 
leave me. Who else was it you owed every thing 
to,if not to me? and where was your feeling in 
return? For what my daughter cared, I might 
have died in a ditch.” 

Lapidoth stopped short here, not from lack of 
invention, but because he had reached a pathetic 
climax, and gave a sudden sob, like a woman’s, 
taking out hastily an old yellow silk handker- 
chief. He really felt that his daughter had treat- 
ed him ill—a sort of sensibility which is natural- 
ly strong in unscrupulous persons, who put down 
what is owing to them, without any per contra. 
Mirah, in spite of that sob, had energy enough 
not to let him suppose that he deceived her. She 
answered more firmly, though it was the first 
time she had ever used accusing words to him : 

“You know why I left you, father; and I had 
reason to distrust you, because I felt sure that 
you had deceived my mother. If I could have 
trusted you, I would have staid with you and 
worked for you.” 

“T never meant to deceive your mother, Mi- 
rah,” said Lapidoth, putting back his handker- 
chief, but beginning with a voice that seemed to 
struggle against further sobbing. “I meant to 
take you back to her, but chances hindered me 
just at the time, and then there came informa- 
tion of her death. It was better for you that I 
should stay where I was, and your brother could 
take care of himself. Nobody had any claim on 
me but you. I had word of your mother’s death 
from a particular friend, who had undertaken to 
manage things for me, and I sent him over mon- 
ey to pay expenses. There’s one chance, to be 
sure’—Lapidoth had quickly conceived that he 
must guard against something unlikely, yet pos- 
sible—“he may have written me lies for the 
sake of getting the money out of me.” 

Mirah made no answer; she could not bear to 
utter the only true one—“I don’t believe one 
word of what you say”—and she simply showed 
a wish that they should walk on, feeling that 
their standing still might draw down unpleasant 
notice. Even as they walked along, their com- 
panionsbip might well have made a passer-by 
turn back to look at them. The figure of Mirah, 
with her beauty set off by the quiet, careful dress 
of an English lady, made a strange pendant to 
this shabby, foreign-looking, eager, and gesticu- 
lating man, who withal had an ineffaceable jaun- 
tiness of air, perhaps due to the bushy curls of 
his grizzled hair, the smallness of his hands and 
feet, and his light walk. 

“You seem to have done well for yourself, 
Mirah? Yow are in no want, I see,” said the fa- 
ther, looking at her with emphatic examination. 


ing what she actually said, from being oceupied 
with what she would presently have to say, ‘I 
give lessons, I have sung in private houses. I 
have just been singing at a private concert.” She 
paused, and then added, with significance, “I have 
very good friends, who know all about me.” 
“And you would be ashamed they should see 
your father in this plight? Nowonder. I came 
to England with no prospect but the chance of 
finding you. It was a mad quest; but a father’s 
heart is superstitious—feels a loadstone drawing 
it somewhere or other. I might have done very 
well, staying abroad: when I hadn’t you to take 
care of, I could have rolled or settled as easily as 
a ball; but it’s hard being lonely in the world, 
when your spirit’s beginning to break. And I 
thought my little Mirah would repent leaving her 
father, when she came to look back. I’ve had a 
sharp pinch to work my way; I don’t know what 
I shall come down to next. Talents like mine 
are no use in this country. When a man’s get- 
ting out at elbows nobody will believe in him, I 
couldn’t get any decent employ with my appear- 
ance. I’ve been obliged to go pretty low for a 
shilling already.” 

Mirah’s anxiety was quick enough to imagine 
her father’s sinking into a further degradation, 
which she was bound to hinder if she could. 
But before she could answer his string of in- 
ventive sentences, delivered with as much glib- 
ness as if they had been learned by rote, he added, 
promptly, 

“Where do you live, Mirah 

“Here, in this square. We are not far from 
the house.” 

“Tn lodgings ?” 

Ten” 

“ Any one to take care of you?” 

“Yes,” said Mirah again, looking full at the 
keen face which was turned toward hers—“ my 
brother.” 

The father’s eyelids fluttered as if the lightning 
had come across them, and there was a slight 
movement of the shoulders. But he said, after 
a just perceptible pause, “Ezra? How did you 
know—how did you find him ?” 

“That would take long to tell. Here we are 
at the door. My brother would not wish me to 
close it on you.” 

Mirah was already on the door-step, but had 
her face turned toward her father, who stood be- 
low her on the pavement. Her heart had begun 
to beat faster with the prospect of what was com- 
ing in the presence of Ezra; and already in this 
attitude of giving leave to the father whom she 
had been used to obey, in this sight of him 
standing below her, with a perceptible shrinking 
from the admission which he had been indirectly 
asking for, she had a pang of the peculiar, sym- 
pathetic humiliation and shame—the stabbed 
heart of reverence — which belongs to a nature 
intensely filial. 

“Stay a minute, Liebchen,” said Lapidoth, 
speaking in a lowered tone ; “ what sort of man 
has Ezra turned out ?” 

“A good man—a wonderful man,” said Mirah, 
with slow emphasis, trying to master the agita- 
tion which made her voice more tremulous as she 
went on. She felt urged to prepare her father 
for the complete penetration of himself which 


?” 





“Good friends who found me in distress have 
helped me to get work,” said Mirah, hardly know- 


awaited him, “But he was very poor when my 
| friends found him for me—a poor workman. 
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Once—twelve years ago—he was strong and hap- 
py, going to the East, which he loved to think of; 
and my mother called him back hecause—be- 
cause she had lost me. And he went to her, and 
took care of her through great trouble, and work- 
ed for her till she died—died in grief. And Ezra, 
too, had lost his health and strength. The cold 
had seized him coming back to my mother, be- 
cause she was forsaken. For years he has been 
getting weaker—always poor, always working— 
but full of knowledge, and great-minded. All 
who come near him honor him, To stand before 
him is like standing before a prophet of God”— 
Mirah ended with difficulty, her heart throbbing— 
“falsehoods are no use.” 

She had cast down her eyes that she might 
not see her father while she spoke the last words 
—unable to bear the ignoble look of frustration 
that gathered in his face. But he was none the 
less quick in invention and decision. 

“ Mirah, Liebchen,” he said, in the old caressing 
way, “shouldn’t you like me to make myself a 
little more respectable before my son sees me? 
If I had a little sum of money, I could fit myself 
out and come home to you as your father ought, 
and then I could offer myself for some decent 





pocket, I suppose it isn’t against your promise to 
give me a trifle—to buy a cigar with.” 

Mirah could not ask herself another question 
—could not do any thing else than put her cold 
trembling hand in her pocket for her porte-mon. 
naie, and hold it out. Lapidoth grasped it at 
once, pressed her fingers the while, said, “ Good. 
by, my little girl—to-morrow, then!” and left 
her. He had not taken many steps before h 
looked carefully into all the folds of the purse, 
found two half sovereigns and odd silver, and, 
pasted against the folding cover, a bit of paper 
on which Ezra had inscribed, in a beautiful He- 
brew character, the name of his mother, the days 
of her birth, marriage, and death, and the prayer, 
“May Mirah be delivered from evil!” It was 
Mirah’s liking to have this little inscription on 
many articles that she used. The father read it, 
and had a quick vision of his marriage day, and 
the bright, unblamed young fellow he was in that 
time; teaching many things, but expecting by- 
and-by to get money more easily by writing; and 
very fond of his beautiful bride Sara—crying 
when she expected him to cry, and reflecting ey- 
ery phase of her feeling with mimetic suscepti- 


e 








place. With a good shirt and coat on my back, 
people would be glad enough to have me. I could | 
offer myself for a courier, if I didn’t look like a | 
broken-down mountebank. I should like to be | 
with my children, and forget and forgive. But | 
you have never seen your father look like this 

before. If you had ten pounds at hand—or I | 
could appoint you to bring it me somewhere—TI | 
could fit myself out by the day after to-morrow.” | 

Mirah felt herself under a temptation which | 
she must try to overcome. She answered, obli- 
ging herself to look at him again, 

“T don’t like to deny you what you ask, father ; 
but I have given a promise not to do things for 
you in secret. It is hard to see you looking 
needy ; but we will bear that for a little while; 
and then you can have new clothes, and we can 
pay for them.” Her practical sense made her 
see now what was Mrs. Meyrick’s wisdom in ex- 
acting a promise from her. 

Lapidoth’s good humor gave way a little. He 
said, with a sneer, “ You are a hard and fast 
young lady; you’ve been learning useful virtues 
—keepinig promises not to help your father with 
a pound or two when you are getting money to 
dress yourself in silk—your father who made an 
idol of you, and gave up the best part of his life 
to providing for you.” 

“It seems cruel—I know it seems cruel,” said 
Mirah, feeling this a worse moment than when 
she meant to drown herself. Her lips were sud- 
denly pale. “But, father, it is more cruel to 
break the promises people trust in. That broke 
my mother’s heart—it has broken Ezra’s life. 
You and I must eat now this bitterness from 
what has been. Bear it. Bear to come in and 
be cared for as you are.” 

“To-morrow, then,” said Lapidoth, almost turn- 
ing on his heel away from this pale, trembling 
daughter, who seemed now to have got the in- 
convenient world to back her; but he quickly 


bility. Lapidoth had traveled a long way from 
that young self, and thought of all that this in- 
scription signified with an unemotional memory, 
which was like the ocular perception of a touch 
to one who has lost the sense of touch, or like 
morsels on an untasting palate, having shape and 
grain, but no flavor. Among the things we may 
gamble away in a lazy selfish life is the capaci- 
ty for ruth, compunction, or any unselfish regret 
—which we may come to long for as one in slow 
death longs to feel laceration, rather than be con- 
scious of a widening margin where consciousness 
once was. Mirah’s purse was a handsome one— 
a gift to her, which she had been unable to re- 
flect about giving away—and Lapidoth presently 
found himself outside of his reverie, considering 
what the purse would fetch in addition to the 
sum it contained, and what prospect there was 
of his being able to get more from his daughter 
without submitting to adopt a penitential form of 
life under the eyes of that formidable son. On 
such a subject his susceptibilities were still lively. 

Meanwhile Mirah had entered the house with 
her power of reticence overcome by the cruelty 
of her pain. She found her brother quietly read- 
ing and sifting old manuscripts of his own, which 
he meant to consign to Deronda. In the reac- 
tion from the long effort to master herself, she 
fell down before him and clasped his knees, sob- 
bing, and crying, “Ezra, Ezra !” 

He did not speak. His alarm for her was 
spending itself on conceiving the cause of her 
distress, the more striking from the novelty in 
her of this violent manifestation. But Mirah’s 
own longing was to be able to speak and tell 
him the cause. Presently she raised her hand, 
and, still sobbing, said, brokenly, 

“Ezra, my father! our father! He followed 
me. I wanted him to come in. I said you 
would let him come in. And he said, No, he 
would not—not now, but to-morrow. And he 
begged for money from me. And I gave him 


turned on it again, with his hands feeling about | my purse, and he went away.” 


restlessly in his pockets, and said, with some re- 
turn to his appealing tone, “I’m a little cut up 
with all this, Mirah. I shall get up my spirits 
by to-morrow. If you've a little money in your | 





Mirah’s words seemed to herself to express all 
the misery she felt in them. Her brother found 
them less grievous than his preconceptions, and 
said, gently, “ Wait for calm, Mirah, and then tell 
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me all,” putting off her hat, and laying his hands 
tenderly on her head. She felt the soothing in- 
fluence, and in a few minutes told him as exactly 
as she could all that had happened. 

“ He will not come to-morrow,” said Mordecai. 
Neither of them said to the other what they both 
thought, namely, that he might watch for Mirah’s 
outgoings, and beg from her again. 

“Seest thou,” he presently added, “our lot is 
the lot of Israel. The grief and the glory are 
mingled as the smoke and the flame. It is be- 
cause we children have inherited the good that 
we feel the evil. These things are wedded for 
us, as our father was wedded to our mother.” 

The surroundings were of Brompton, but the 
voice might have come from a Rabbi transmit- 
ting the sentences of an elder time to be regis- 
tered in Babli—by which affectionate-sounding 
diminutive is meant the vast volume of the Bab- 
ylonian Talmud. “The Omnipresent,” said a 
Rabbi, “is occupied in making marriages.” The 
levity of the saying lies in the ear of him who 
hears it; for by marriages the speaker meant all 
the wondrous combinations of the universe whose 
issue makes our good and evil. 


—__—-—_—— 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


“Moses, trotz seiner Befeindung der Kunst, den- 
noch selber ein grosser Kiinstler war und den wahren 
Kanstlergeist besass. Nur war dieser Kinstlergeist 
bei ihm, wie bei seinen agyptischen Landsleuten, 
nur auf das Colossale und Unverwistliche gerichtet. 
Aber nicht wie die Aegypter formirte er seine Kunst- 
werke aus Backstein und Granit, sondern er baute 
Menschenpyramiden, er meisselte Menschen - Obelis- 
ken, er nahm einen armen Hirtenstamm und schuf 
daraus ein Volk, das ebenfalls den Jahrhunderten 
trotzen sullte....er schuf Israel."—Hrine: Gestdnd- 
nisse, 

ImaGine the difference in Deronda’s state of 
mind when he left England and when he return- 
ed to it. He had set out for Genoa in total un- 
certainty how far the actual bent of his wishes 
and affections would be encouraged—how far the 
claims revealed to him might draw him into new 
paths, far away from the tracks his thoughts had 
lately been pursuing with a consent of desire 
which uncertainty made dangerous. He came 
back with something like a discovered charter 
warranting the inherited right that his ambition 
had begun to yearn for: he came back with what 
was better than freedom—with a duteous bond 
which his experience had been preparing him to 
accept gladly, even if it had been attended with 
no promise of satisfying a secret passionate long- 
ing never yet allowed to grow into a hope. But 
now he dared avow to himself the hidden selec- 
tion of his love. Since the hour when he left 
the house at Chelsea in full-hearted silence under 


ened. It had lain in the course of poor Gwendo- 
len’s lot that her dependence on Deronda tended 
to rouse in him the enthusiasm of self-martyring 
pity rather than of personal love, and his less con- 
strained tenderness flowed with the fuller stream 
toward an indwelling image in all things unlike 
Gwendolen. Still more, his relation to Mordecai 
had brought with it a new nearness to Mirah 
which was not the less agitating because there 
was no apparent change in his position toward 
her; and she had inevitably been bound up in all 
the thoughts that made him shrink from an issue 
disappointing to her brother. This process had 
not gone on unconsciously in Deronda: he was 
conscious of it as we are of some covetousness 
that it would be better to nullify by encouraging 
other thoughts than to give it the insistency of 
confession even to ourselves: but the jealous fire 
had leaped out at Hans’s pretensions, and when 
his mother accused him of being in love with a 
Jewess, any evasion suddenly seemed an infideli- 
ty. His mother had compelled him to a decisive 
acknowledgment of his love, as Joseph Kalonymos 
had compelled him to a definite expression of his 
resolve. This new state of decision wrought on 
Deronda with a force which surprised even him- 
self. There was a release of all the energy which 
had long been spent in self-checking and suppres- 
sion because of doubtful conditions ; and he was 
ready to laugh at his own impetuosity when, as 
he neared England on his way from Mainz, he felt 
the remaining distance more and more of an ob- 
struction. It was as if he had found an added 
soul in finding his ancestry—his judgment no 
longer wandering in the mazes of impartial sym- 
pathy, but choosing, with that noble partiality 
which is man’s best strength, the closer fellow- 
ship that makes sympathy practical—exchanging 
that bird’s-eye reasonableness which soars to avoid 
preference and loses all sense of quality, for the 
generous reasonableness of drawing shoulder to 
shoulder with men of like inheritance. He wanted 
now to be again with Mordecai, to pour forth in- 
stead of restraining his feeling, to admit agree- 
ment and maintain dissent, and all the while to 
find Mirah’s presence without the embarrassment 
of obviously seeking it, to see her in the light of 
a new possibility, to interpret her looks and 
words from a new starting-point. He was not 
greatly alarmed about the effect of Hans’s atten- 
tions, but he had a presentiment that her feeling 
toward himself had from the first lain in a chan- 
nel from which it was not likely to be diverted 
into love. To astonish a woman by turning into 
her lover when she has been thinking of you 
merely as a Lord Chancellor is what a man nat- 
urally shrinks from: he is anxious to create an 
easier transition. 

What wonder that Deronda saw no other course 


the effect of Mirah’s farewell look and words—| than to go straight from the London railway 
their exquisite appealingness stirring in him that | station to the lodgings in that small square in 


deeply laid care for womanhood which had be- 
gun when his own lip was like a girl’s—her hold 
on his feeling had helped him to be blameless in 
word and deed under the difficult circumstances 
we know of. There seemed no likelihood that he 


Brompton? Every argument was in favor of his 
losing no time. He had promised to run down 
the next day to see Lady Mallinger at the Abbey, 
and it was already sunset. He wished to depos- 
it the precious chest with Mordecai, who would 


could ever woo this creature who had become dear | study its contents, both in his absence and in 
to him amidst associations that forbade wooing ; | company with him; and that he should pay this 
yet she had taken her place in his soul as a be-| visit without pause would gratify Mordecai’s 
loved type, reducing the power of other fascination, | heart. Hence, and for other reasons, it gratified 
and making a difference in it that became deficien- | Deronda’s heart. The strongest tendencies of his 





cy. The influence had been continually strength- | 





nature were rushing in one current—the fervent 
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affectionateness which made him delight in meet- 
ing the wish of beings near to him, and the im- 
aginative need of some far-reaching relation to 
make the horizon of his immediate, daily acts. 
It has to be admitted that in this classical, ro- 
mantic, world-historic position of his, bringing as 
it were from its hiding-place his hereditary ar- 
mor, he wore—but so, one must suppose, did the 
most ancient heroes, whether Semitic or Japhet- 
ic—the summer costume of his contemporaries. 
He did not reflect that the drab tints were be- 
coming to him, for he rarely went to the expense 
of such thinking; but his own depth of coloring, 
which made the becomingness, got an added ra- 
diance in the eyes, a fleeting and returning glow 
in the skin, as he entered the house, wondering 
what exactly he should find. He made his en- 
trance as noiseless as possible. 

It was the evening of that same afternoon on 
which Mirah had had the interview with her fa- 
ther. Mordecai, penetrated by her grief, and 
also by the sad memories which the incident had 
awakened, had not resumed his task of sifting 
papers: some of them had fallen scattered on 
the floor in the first moments of anxiety, and nei- 
ther he nor Mirah had thought of laying them in 
order again. They had sat perfectly still togeth- 
er, not knowing how long, while the clock ticked 
on the mantel-piece, and the light was fading. 
Mirah, unable to think of the food that she ought 
to have been taking, had not moved since she had 
thrown off her dust-cloak and sat down beside 
Mordecai with her hand in his, while he had laid 
his head backward, with closed eyes and difficult 
breathing, looking, Mirah thought, as he would 
look when the soul within him could no longer 
live in its straitened home. The thought that his 
death might be near was continually visiting her 
when she saw his face in this way, without its 
vivid animation ; and now, to the rest of her grief 
was added the regret that she had been unable 
to control the violent outburst which had shaken 
him. She sat watching him—her oval cheeks 
pallid, her eyes with the sorrowful brilliancy left 
by young tears, her curls in as much disorder as 
a just-wakened child’s—watching that emaciated 
face, where it might have been imagined that a 
veil had been drawn never to be lifted, as if it 
were her dead joy which had left her strong 
enough to live on in sorrow. And life at that 
moment stretched before Mirah with more than 
a repetition of former sadness. The shadow of 
the father was there, and more than that, a double 
bereavement—of one living as well as one dead. 

But now the door was opened, and while none 
entered, a well-known voice said, “ Daniel De- 
ronda—may he come in ?” 

“Come! come!” said Mordecai, immediately 
rising with an irradiated face and opened eyes— 
apparently as little surprised as if he had seen 
Deronda in the morning, and expected this even- 
ing visit; while Mirah started up, blushing with 
confused, half-alarmed expectation. 

Yet when Deronda entered, the sight of him was 
like the clearness after rain: no clouds to come 
could hinder the cherishing beam of that moment. 
As he held out his right hand to Mirah, who was 
close to her brother’s left, he laid his other hand 
on Mordecai’s right shoulder, and stood so a mo- 
ment, holding them both at once, uttering no word, 
but reading their faces, till he said, anxiously, to 





“Talk not of trouble now,” said Mordecai, say. 
ing her from the need to answer. 
in your face—let the joy be ours.” 

Mirah thought, “It is for something he can not 
tell us.” But they all sat down, Deronda draw. 
ing a chair close in front of Mordecai. 

“That is true,” he said, emphatically, “I haye 
a joy which will remain to us even in the worst 
trouble. I did not tell you the reason of my 
journey abroad, Mordecai, because—never mind 
—I went to learn my parentage. And you were 
right. Iam a Jew.” 

The two men clasped hands with a movement 
that seemed part of the flash from Mordecai’s eyes, 
and passed through Mirah like an electric shock. 
But Deronda went on without pause, speaking 
from Mordecai’s mind as much as from his own: 

“We have the same people. Our souls have 
the same vocation. We shall not be separated 
by life or by death.” 

Mordecai’s answer was uttered in Hebrew, and 
in no more than a loud whisper. It was in the 
liturgical words which express the religious bond: 
“Our God, and the God of our fathers.” 

The weight of feeling pressed too strongly on 
that ready-winged speech which usually moved in 
quick adaptation to every stirring of his fervor. 

Mirah fell on her knees by her brother’s side, 
and looked at his now illuminated face, which 
had just before been so deathly. The action was 
an inevitable outlet of the violent reversal from 
despondency to a gladness which came over her 
as solemnly as if she had been beholding a relig- 
ious rite. For the moment she thought of the 
effect on her own life only through the effect on 
her brother. 

“ And it is not only that I am a Jew,” Deron- 
da went on, enjoying one of those rare moments 
when our yearnings and our acts can be com- 
pletely one, and the real we behold is our ideal 
good, “but I come of a strain that has ardently 
maintained the fellowship of our race—a line of 
Spanish Jews that has borne many students and 
men of practical power. And I possess what 
will give us a sort of communion with them. 
My grandfather, Daniel Charisi, preserved manu- 
scripts, family records stretching far back, in the 
hope that they would pass into the hands of his 
grandson. And now his hope is fulfilled, in spite 
of attempts to thwart it by hiding my parentage 
from me. I possess the chest containing them, 
with his own papers, and it is down below in this 
house. I mean to leave it with you, Mordecai, 
that you may help me to study the manuscripts, 
Some of them I can read easily enough—those 
in Spanish and Italian. Others are in Hebrew, 
and, I think, Arabic; but there seem to be Latin 
translations. I was only able to look at them 
cursorily while I staid at Mainz. We will study 
them together.” 

Deronda ended with that bright smile which, 
beaming out from the habitual gravity of his 
face, seemed a revelation (the reverse of the con- 
tinual smile that discredits all expression), But 
when this happy glance passed from Mordecai to 
rest on Mirah, it acted like a little too much sun- 
shine, and made her change her attitude. She 
had knelt under an impulse with which any per- 
sonal embarrassment was incongruous, and espe- 
cially any thoughts about how Mrs, Grandcourt 
might stand to this new aspect of things— 


“There is joy 





Mirah, “‘ Has any thing happened ?—any trouble?” 


thoughts which made her color under Deronda’s 
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glance, and rise to take her seat again in her us- 
ual posture of crossed hands and feet, with the 
effort to look as quiet as possible. Deronda, 
equally sensitive, imagined that the feeling of 
which he was conscious had entered too much 
into his eyes, and had been repugnant to her. 
He was ready enough to believe that any unex- 
pected manifestation might spoil her feeling to- 
ward him—and then his precious relation to broth- 
er and sister would be marred. If Mirah could 
have no love for him, any advances of love on his 
part would make her wretched in that continual 
contact with him which would remain inevitable. 

While such feelings were pulsating quickly in 
Deronda and Mirah, Mordecai, seeing nothing in 


his friend’s presence and words but a blessed | 


fulfillment, was already speaking with his old 
sense of enlargement in utterance : 

“ Daniel, from the first, I have said to you, we 
know not all the pathways. Has there not been 
a meeting among them, as of the operations in 
one soul, where an idea being born and breath- 
ing draws the elements toward it, and is fed and 
grows? For all things are bound together in 
that Omnipresence which is the place and habita- 
tion of the worid, and events are as a glass where- 
through our eyes see some of the pathways. And 
if it seems that the erring and unloving wills of 
men have helped to prepare you, as Moses was 
prepared, to serve your people the better, that 
depends on another order than the law which 
must guide our footsteps. For the evil will of 
man makes not a people’s good except by stir- 
ring the righteous will of man; and beneath all 
the clouds with which our thought encompasses 
the Eternal, this is clear—that a people can be 
blessed only by having counselors and a multi- 
tude whose will moves in obedience to the laws of 
justice and love. For see, now, it was your loving 
will that made a chief pathway, and resisted the 
effect of evil; for, by performing the duties of 
brotherhood to my sister, and seeking out her 
brother in the flesh, your soul has been prepared 
to receive with gladness this message of the Eter- 
nal: ‘ Behold the multitude of your brethren.’ ” 

“Tt is quite true that you and Mirah have been 
my teachers,” said Deronda. “If this revelation 
had been made to me before I knew you both, 
I think my mind would have rebelled against 
it. Perhaps I should have felt then—‘ If I could 
have chosen, I would not have been a Jew.’ 
What I feel now is—that my whole being is a 
consent to the fact. But it has been the gradual 
accord between your mind and mine which has 
brought about that full consent.” 

At the moment Deronda was speaking, that 
first evening in the book-shop was vividiy in his 
remembrance, with all the struggling aloofness 
he had then felt from Mordecai’s prophetic con- 
fidence. It was his nature to delight in satisfy- 
ing to the utmost the eagerly expectant soul, 
which seemed to be leoking out from the face 
before him, like the long-enduring watcher who 
at last sees the mounting signal-flame; and he 
went on with fuller fervor : 

“Tt is through your inspiration that I have dis- 
cerned what may be my life’s task. It is you who 
have given shape to what, I believe, was an inher- 
ited yearning—the effect of brooding, passionate 
thoughts in many ancestors—thoughts that seem 
to have been intensely present in my grandfather. 


tribe brought up in a city of the plain, or one 
with an inherited genius for painting, and born 
blind—the ancestral life would lie within them 
as a dim longing for unknown objects and sen- 
sations, and the spell-bound habit of their inher- 
ited frames would be like a cunningly wrought 
musical instrument, never played on, but quiver- 
ing throughout in uneasy mysterious moanings 
of its intricate structure that, under the right 
touch, gives music. Something like that, I think, 
has been my experience. Since I began to read 
and know, I have always longed for some ideal 
task, in which I might feel myself the heart and 
brain of a multitude—some social captainship, 
which would come to me as a duty, and not be 
striven for as a personal prize. You have raised 
the image of such a task for me—to bind our 
race together in spite of heresy. You have said 
to me, ‘Our religion united us before it divided 
us—it made us a people before it made Rabbin- 
ites and Karaites.’ I mean to try what can be 
done with that union—I mean to work in your 
spirit. Failure will not be ignoble, but it would 
be ignoble for me not to try.” 

“Even as my brother that fed at the breasts 
of my mother,” said Mordecai, falling back in his 
chair with a look of exultant repose, as after some 
finished labor. 

To estimate the effect of this ardent outpour- 
ing from Deronda we must remember his former 
reserve, his careful avoidance of premature as- 
sent or delusive encouragement, which gave to 
this decided pledge of himself a sacramental so- 
lemnity, both for his own mind and Mordecai’s. 
On Mirah the effect was equally strong, though 
with a difference: she felt a surprise which had 
no place in her brother’s mind at Deronda’s sud- 
denly revealed sense of nearness to them: there 
seemed to be a breaking of day around her which 
might show her other facts unlike her forebod- 
ings in the darkness. But after a moment’s si- 
lence Mordecai spoke again : 

“Tt has begun already—the marriage of our 
souls. It waits but the passing away of this 
body, and then they who are betrothed shall unite 
in a stricter bond, and what is mine shall be 
thine. Call nothing mine that I have written, 
Daniel; for though our Masters delivered right- 
ly that every thing should be quoted in the name 
of him that said it—and their rule is good—yet 
it does not exclude the willing marriage which 
melts soul into soul, and makes thought fuller as 
the clear waters are made fuller, where the full- 
ness is inseparable and the clearness is insepara- 
ble. For I have judged what I have written, and 
I desire the body that I gave my thought to pass 
away as this fleshly body will pass; but let the 
thought be born again from our fuller soul which 
shall be called yours.” 

“You must not ask me to promise that,” said 
Deronda, smiling. “I must be convinced first of 
special reasons for it in the writings themselves. 
And I am too backward a pupil yet. That blent 
transmission must go on without any choice of 
ours; but what we can’t hinder must not make 
our rule for what we ought to choose. I think 
our duty is faithful tradition where we can at- 
tain it. And so you would insist for any one but 
yourself. Don’t ask me to deny my spiritual 
parentage, when I am finding the clew of my life 
in the recognition of my natural parentage.” 





Suppose the stolen offspring of some mountain 


“J will ask for no promise till you see the rea- 
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son,’ said Mordecai. “ You have said the truth: 
I would obey the Masters’ rule for another. But 
for years my hope, nay, my confidence, has been, 
not that the imperfect image of my thought, 
which is as the ill-shapen work of the youthful 
carver who has seen a heavenly pattern, and 
trembles in imitating the vision —not that this 
should live, but that my vision and passion should 
enter into yours—yea, into yours; for he whom I 
longed for afar, was he not you whom I discern- 
ed as mine when you came near? Nevertheless, 
you shall judge. For my soul is satisfied.” Mor- 
decai paused, and then began in a changed tone, 
reverting to previous suggestions from Deronda’s 
disclosure, “‘ What moved your parents—?” but 
he immediately checked himself, and added, “ Nay, 
I ask not that you should tell me aught concern- 
ing others, unless it is your pleasure.” 

“Some time—gradually—you will know all,” 
said Deronda, “ But now tell me more about your- 
selves, and how the time has passed since I went 
away. I am sure there has been some trouble. 
Mirah has been in distress about something.” 

He looked at Mirah, but she immediately turn- 
ed to her brother, appealing to him to give the 
difficult answer. She hoped he would not think 
it necessary to tell Deronda the facts about her 
father on such an evening as this. Just when 
Deronda had brought himself so near, and iden- 
tified himself with her brother, it was cutting to 
her that he should hear of this disgrace clinging 
about them, which seemed to have become partly 
his. To relieve herself she rose to take up her hat 
and cloak, thinking she would go to her own room: 
perhaps they would speak more easily when she 
had left them. But meanwhile Mordecai said: 

‘To-day there has been a grief. A duty which 
seemed to have gone far into the distance has 
come back and turned its face upon us, and raised 
no gladness — has raised a dread that we must 
submit to. But for the moment we are deliver- 
ed from any visible yoke. Let us defer speak- 
ing of it, as if this evening which is deepening 
about us were the beginning of the festival in 
which we must offer the first-fruits of our joy, 
and mingle no mourning with them.” 

Deronda divined the hinted grief, and left it in 
silence, rising as he saw Mirah rise, and saying to 
her, “ Are you going? I must leave almost im- 
mediately—when I and Mrs. Adam have mount- 
ed the precious chest, and I have delivered the 
key to Mordecai—no, Ezra—may I call him Ezra 
now? I have learned to think of him as Ezra 
since I have heard you call him so.” 

“Please call him Ezra,” said Mirah, faintly, 
feeling a new timidity under Deronda’s glance 
and near presence. Was there really something 
different about him, or was the difference only in 
her feeling? The strangely various emotions of 
the last few hours had exhausted her; she was 
faint with fatigue and want of food. Deronda, 
observing her pallor and tremulousness, longed 
to show more feeling, but dared not. She put out 
her hand, with an effort to smile, and then he 
opened the door for her. That was all. 

A man of refined pride shrinks from making a 
lover’s approaches to a woman whose wealth or 
rank might make them appear presumptuous or 
low-motived ; but Deronda was finding a more 
delicate difficulty in a position which, superficial- 
ly taken, was the reverse of that—though to an 
ardent reverential love the loved woman has al- 





ways a kind of wealth and rank which makes q 
man keenly susceptible about the aspect of his 
addresses. Deronda’s difficulty was what any 
generous man might have felt in some degree- 
but it affected him peculiarly through his imagi. 
native sympathy with a mind in which gratitude 
was strong. Mirah, he knew, felt herself bound 
to him by deep obligations, which to her sensi. 
bilities might give every wish of his the aspect 
of a claim; and an inability to fulfill it would 
cause her a pain continually revived by their in. 
evitable communion in care for Ezra. Here were 
fears not of pride only, but of extreme tender. 
ness. Altogether, to have the character of a 
benefactor seemed to Deronda’s anxiety an in. 
surmountable obstacle to confessing himself a 
lover, unless in some inconceivable way it could 
be revealed to him that Mirah’s heart had ac. 
cepted him beforehand. And the agitation on 
his own account, too, was not small. 

Even a man who has practiced himself in Jove. 
making till his own glibness has rendered him 
skeptical, may at last be overtaken by the lover's 
awe—may tremble, stammer, and show other 
signs of recovered sensibility no more in the 
range of his acquired talents than pins and nee- 
dles after numbness: how much more may that 
energetic timidity possess a man whose inward 
history has cherished his susceptibilities instead 
of dulling them, and has kept all the language of 
passion fresh and rooted as the lovely leafage 
about the hill-side spring! 

As for Mirah, her dear head lay on its pillow 
that night with its former suspicions thrown out of 
shape but still present, like an ugly story which 
has been discredited but not therefore dissipated. 
Ali that she was certain of about Deronda seem- 
ed to prove that he had no such fetters upon him 
as she had been allowing herself to believe in. 
His whole manner as well as his words implied 
that there were no hidden bonds remaining to 
have any effect in determining his future. But 
notwithstanding this plainly reasonable infer- 
ence, uneasiness still clung about Mirah’s heart. 
Deronda was not to blame, but he had an impor- 
tance for Mrs. Grandcourt which must give her 
some hold on him. And the thought of any close 
confidence between them stirred the little biting 
snake that had long lain curled and harmless in 
Mirah’s gentle bosom. 

But did she this evening feel as completely as 
before that her jealousy was no less remote from 
any possibility for herself personally than if her 
human soul had been lodged in the body of a 
fawn that Deronda had saved from the archers ? 
Hardly. Something indefinable had happened 
and made a difference. The soft warm rain of 
blossoms which had fallen just where she was— 


did it really come because she was there? What 


spirit was there among the boughs ? 
—_——————— 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


“Questa montagna é tale, 
Che sempre al cominciar di sotto é grave, 
E quanto uom pid va su e men fa male.” 
—Danre: Il Purgatorio, 


Ir was not many days after her mother’s arriv- 


al that Gwendolen would consent to remain at 
Genoa. Her desire to get away from that gem 





of the sea helped to rally her strength and cour- 
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age. 





For what place, though it were the flowery | with the Rector as an opportunity for communi- 


yale of Enna, may not the inward sense turn into | cating to him, in the mildest way, the purport of 
a circle of punishment where the flowers are no | Grandcourt’s will, so as to save him the additional 
better than a crop of flame-tongues burning the | shock that would be in store for him if he car- 


soles of our feet ? 

“[ shall never like to see the Mediterrane- 
an again,” said Gwendolen to her mother, who 
thought that she quite understood her child’s 
feeling—even in her tacit prohibition of any ex- 
press reference to her late husband. 

Mrs. Davilow, indeed, though compelled form- 
ally to regard this time as one of severe calam- 
itv, was virtually enjoying her life more than she 
had ever done since her daughter’s marriage. It 
seemed that her darling was brought back to 
her not merely with all the old affection, but 
with a conscious cherishing of her mother’s near- 
ness, such as we give to a possession that we 
have been on the brink of losing. 

“Are you there, mamma?” cried Gwendolen, 
in the middle of the night (a bed had been made 
for her mother in the same room with hers), 
very much as she would have done in her early 
cirlhood, if she had felt frightened in lying awake. 
~ “Yes dear. Can I do any thing for you?” 

“ No, thank you; only I like so to know you are 
there. Do you mind my waking you?” (This 
question would hardly have been Gwendolen’s in 
her early girlhood.) 

“T was not asleep, darling 

“Tt seemed not real that you were with me. 
I wanted to make it real. I can bear things if 
you are with me. But you must not lie awake 
being anxious about me. You must be happy 
now. You must let me make you happy now at 
last—else what shall I do?” 

“God bless you, dear; I have the best happi- 
ness I can have, when you make much of me.” 

But the next night, hearing that she was sigh- 
ing and restless, Mrs. Davilow said, ‘“ Let me give 
you your sleeping draught, Gwendolen.” 

“No, mamma, thank you; I don’t want to 
sleep.” 

“Tt would be so good for you to sleep more, 
my darling.” 

“Don’t say what would be good for me, mam- 
ma,” Gwendolen answered, impetuously. ‘“‘ You 
don’t know what would be good for me. You 
and my uncle must not contradict me and tell 
me any thing is good for me when I feel it is not 
good.” 

Mrs. Davilow was silent, not wondering that 
the poor child was irritable. Presently Gwen- 
dolen said, t. 

“T was always naughty to you, mamma.” 

“No, dear, no,”’ 

“ Yes, I was,” said Gwendolen, insistently. “It 
is because I was always wicked that I am mis- 
erable now.” 

She burst into sobs and cries. The determina- 


» 


ried his illusions all the way home. Perhaps Sir 
Hugo would have been communicable enough 
without that kind motive, but he really felt the 
motive. He broke the unpleasant news to the 
Rector by degrees: at first he only implied his 
fear that the widow was not so splendidly pro- 
vided for as Mr. Gascoigne, nay, as the Baronet 
himself, had expected; and only at last, after 
some previous vague reference to large claims 
on Grandecourt, he disclosed the prior relations 
which, in the unfortunate absence of a legitimate 
heir, had determined all the splendor in another 
direction. 

The Rector was deeply hurt, and remembered, 
more vividly than he had ever done before, how 
offensively proud and repelling the manners of 
the deceased had been toward him—remember- 
ed also that he himself, in that interesting pe- 
riod just before the arrival of the new occupant 
at Diplow, had received hints of former entan- 
gling dissipations, and an undue addiction to 
pleasure, though he had not foreseen that the 
pleasure which had probably, so to speak, been 
swept into private rubbish heaps, would ever 
present itself as an array of live caterpillars, dis- 
astrous to the green meat of respectable people. 
But he did not make these retrospective thoughts 
audible to Sir Hugo, or lower himself by express- 
ing any indignation on merely personal grounds, 
but behaved like a man of the world who had 
become a conscientious clergyman. His first re- 
mark was: 

“ When a young man makes his will in health, 
he usually counts on living a long while. Prob- 
ably Mr. Grandcourt did not believe that this 
will would ever have its present effect.” After 
a moment, he added, “ The effect is painful in 
more ways than one. Female morality is likely 
to suffer from this marked advantage and prom- 
inence being given to illegitimate offspring.” 
“Well, in point of fact,” said Sir Hugo, in his 
comfortable way, “ since the boy is there, this was 
really the best alternative for the disposal of the 
estates. Grandcourt had nobody nearer than his 
cousin, And it’s a chilling thought that you go 
out of this life only for the benefit of a cousin. 
A man gets a little pleasure in making his will, if 
it’s for the good of his own curly heads; but it’s 
a nuisance when you’re giving and bequeathing to 
a used-up fellow like yourself, and one you don’t 
care two straws for. It’s the next worst thing to 
having only a life interest in your estates. No; 
I forgive Grandcourt for that part of his will. 
But, between ourselves, what I don’t forgive him 
for is the shabby way he has provided for your 
niece—our niece, I will say—no better a position 


tion to be silent about all the facts of her mar-| than if she had been a doctor’s widow. Nothing 
ried life and its close reacted in these escapes of | grates on me more than that posthumous grudg- 


enigmatic excitement. 


ingness toward a wife. A man ought to have 


But dim lights of interpretation were breaking | some pride and fondness for his widow. Jshould, 


on the mother’s mind through the information 
that came from Sir Hugo to Mr. Gascoigne, and, 
with some omissions, from Mr. Gascoigne to her- 
self. The good-natured Baronet, while he was 
attending to all decent measures in relation to 
his nephew’s death, and the possible washing 
ashore of the body, thought it the kindest thing 


I know. I take it as a test of a man, that he feels 
the easier about his death when he can think of 
his wife and daughters being comfortable after 
it. I like that story of the fellows in the Cri- 
mean war, who were ready to go to the bottom of 
the sea, if their widows were provided for.” 

“Tt has certainly taken me by surprise,” said 





he could do to use his present friendly intercourse 





Mr. Gascoigne, “all the more because, as the one 
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who stood in the place of father to my niece, I 
had shown my reliance on Mr. Grandcourt’s ap- 
parent liberality in money matters by making no 
claims for her beforehand. That seemed to me 
due to him under the circumstances. Probably 
you think me blamable.” 

“Not blamable exactly. I respect a man for 
trusting another. But take my advice. If you 
marry another niece, though it may be to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, bind him down, Your 
niece can’t be married for the first time twice 
over. And if he’s a good fellow, he’ll wish to be 
bound. But as to Mrs. Grandcourt, I can only 
say that I feel my relation to her all the nearer, 
because I think that she has not been well treat- 
ed. AndI hope you will urge her to rely on me 
as a friend.” 

Thus spake the chivalrous Sir Hugo, in his 
disgust at the young and beautiful widow of a 
Mallinger Grandcourt being left with only two 
thousand a year and a house in a coal-mining 
district. To the Rector that income naturally 
appeared less shabby and less accompanied with 
mortifying privations; but in this conversation 
he had devoured a much keener sense than the 
Baronet’s of the humiliation cast over his niece, 
and also over her nearest friends, by the conspic- 
uous publishing of her husband’s relation to Mrs. 
Glasher. And like all men who are good hus- 
bands and fathers, he felt the humiliation through 
the minds of the women who would be chiefly 
affected by it; so that the annoyance of first 
hearing the facts was far slighter than what he 
felt in communicating them to Mrs. Davilow, and 
in anticipating Gwendolen’s feeling whenever her 
mother saw fit to tell her of them. For the good 
Rector had an innocent conviction that his niece 
was unaware of Mrs. Glasher’s existence, arguing 
with masculine soundness from what maidens and 
wives were likely to know, do, and suffer, and 
having had a most imperfect observation of the 
particular maiden and wife in question. Not so 
Gwendolen’s mother, who now thought that she 
saw an explanation of much that had been enig- 
matic in her child’s conduct and words before 
and after her engagement, concluding that in 
some inconceivable way Gwendolen had been 
informed of this left-handed marriage and the 
existence of the children. She trusted to oppor- 
tunities that would arise in moments of affection- 
ate confidence before and during their journey 
to England, when she might gradually learn how 
far the actual state of things was clear to Gwen- 
dolen, and prepare her for any thing that might 
be a disappointment. But she was spared from 
devices on the subject. 

“T hope you don’t expect that I am going to 
be rich and grand, mamma,” said Gwendolen, not 
long after the Rector’s communication ; “ perhaps 
I shall have nothing at all.” 

She was dressed, and had been sitting long in 
quiet meditation. Mrs. Davilow was startled, but 
said, after a moment’s reflection, 

“Oh yes, dear, you will have something. Sir 
Hugo knows all about the will.” 

“That will not decide,” said Gwendolen, ab- 
ruptly. 

“Surely, dear: Sir Hugo says you are to have 
two thousand a year and the house at Gadsmere.” 

“What I have will depend on what I accept,” 
said Gwendolen. ‘You and my uncle must not 





ee) 
I will do every thing I can do to make you hap. 
py, but in any thing about my husband I mus 
not be interfered with. Is eight hundred a year 
enough for you, mamma ?” : 

“More than enough, dear. You must not think 
of giving me so much.” Mrs. Davilow paused a 
little, and then said, “Do you know who is to 
have the estates and the rest of the money »” 

“Yes,” said Gwendolen, waving her hand in 
dismissal of the subject. “I know every thing, 
It is all perfectly right, and I wish never to have 
it mentioned.” 

The mother was silent, looked away, and rose 
to fetch a fan-screen, with a slight flush on her 
delicate cheeks. Wondering, imagining, she did 
not like to meet her daughter's eyes, and sat down 
again under a sad constraint. What wretched. 
ness her child had perhaps gone through, which 
yet must remain as it always had been, locked 
away from their mutual speech! But Gwendo- 
len was watching her mother with that new div- 
ination which experience had given her; and in 
tender relenting at her own peremptoriness, she 
said, ‘Come and sit nearer to me, mamma, and 
don’t be unhappy.” 

Mrs. Davilow did as she was told, but bit her 
lips in the vain attempt to hinder smarting tears, 
Gwendolen leaned toward her caressingly, and 
said, “I mean to be very wise; I do really.» And 
good—oh, so good to you, dear, old, sweet mamma, 
you won’t know me. Only you must not cry.” 

The resolve that Gwendolen had in her mind 
was that she would ask Deronda whether she 
ought to accept any of her husband’s money— 
whether she might accept what would enable her 
to provide for her mother. The poor thing felt 
strong enough to do any thing that would give 
her a higher place in Deronda’s mind. 

An invitation that Sir Hugo pressed on her 
with kind urgency was that she and Mrs. Davilow 
should go straight with him to Park Lane, and 
make his house their abode as long as mourning 
and other details needed attending to in London. 
Town, he insisted, was just then the most retired 
of places; and he proposed to exert himself at 
once in getting all articles belonging to Gwen- 
dolen away from the house in Grosvenor Square. 
No proposal could have suited her better than this 
of staying a little while in Park Lane. It would 
be easy for her there to have an interview with 
Deronda, if she only knew how to get a letter into 
his hands, asking him to come to her. During the 
journey Sir Hugo, having understood that she was 
acquainted with the purport of her husband’s 
will, ventured to talk before her and to her about 
her future arrangements, referring here and there 
to mildly agreeable prospects as matters of 
course, and otherwise shedding a decorous cheer- 
fulness over her’ widowed position. It seemed 
to him really the more graceful course for a wid- 
ow to recover her spirits on finding that her hus- 
band had not dealt as handsomely by her as he 
might have done; it was the testator’s fault if 
he compromised all her grief at his departure by 
giving a testamentary reason for it, so that she 
might be supposed to look sad not because he 
had left her, but because he had left her poor. 
The Baronet, having his kindliness doubly fanned 
by the favorable wind on his own fortunes and 
by compassion for Gwendolen, had become quite 
fatherly in his behavior to her, called her “my 





attempt to cross me and persuade me about this. 





dear,” and in mentioning Gadsmere to Mr. Gas- 
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coigne, with its various advantages and disad- 
yantages, spoke of what “we” might do to make 
the best of that property. Gwendolen sat by in 
pale silence while Sir Hugo, with his face turn- 
ed toward Mrs. Davilow or Mr. Gascoigne, conject- 
ured that Mrs. Grandcourt might perhaps prefer 
letting Gadsmere to residing there during any 
part of the year, in which case he thought that 


it might be leased on capital terms to one of the | 





herself had become one of the evil spirits who 
were dropping their human mummery and hiss- 
ing around her with serpent tongues. 

In this way Gwendolen’s mind paused over Of- 
fendene and made it the scene of many thoughts ; 
but she gave no further outward sign of interest 
in this conversation, any more than in Sir Hugo’s 
opinion on the telegraphic cable or her uncle’s 
views of the Church-rate Abolition Bill. What 


fellows engaged with the coal: Sir Hugo had | subjects will not our talk embrace in leisurely 
seen enough of the place to know that it was as| day journeying from Genoa to London? Even 


comfortable and picturesque a box as any man | 
need desire, providing his desires were circum- 
scribed within a coal area. 

“ 7 shouldn’t mind about the soot myself,” said 
the Baronet, with that dispassionateness which 
belongs to the potential mood. “ Nothing is more 
healthy. And if one’s business lay there, Gads- | 
mere would be a paradise. It makes quite a feat- | 
ure in Scrogg’s history of the county, with the 
little tower and the fine piece of water—the pret- 
tiest print in the book.” 

“A more important place than Offendene, I 
suppose ?” said Mr. Gascoigne. 

“Much,” said the Baronet, decisively. “I was 
there with my poor brother—it is more than a 
quarter of a century ago, but I remember it very 
well. The rooms may not be larger, but the | 
grounds are on a different scale.” 

“Our poor dear Offendene is empty, after all,” | 
said Mrs. Davilow. “When it came to the point, | 
Mr. Haynes declared off, and there has been no | 
one to take it since. I might as well have ac- | 
cepted Lord Brackenshaw’s kind offer that I| 
should remain in it another year rent free; for I 
should have kept the place aired and warmed.” | 

“T hope you have got something snug instead,” 
said Sir Hugo. 

“A little too snug,” said Mr. Gascoigne, smil- 
ing at his sister-in-law. “You are rather thick 
upon the ground.” 

Gwendolen had turned with a changed glance 





when her mother spoke of Offendene being empty. | 


This conversation passed during one of the long 
unaccountable pauses often experienced in for- 
eign trains at some country station. There was 
a dreamy, sunny stillness over the hedgeless fields 
stretching to the boundary of poplars; and to 
Gwendolen the talk within the carriage seemed 
only to make the dream-land larger with an indis- 
tinct region of coal-pits, and a purgatorial Gads- 
mere which she would never visit; till, at her 
mother’s words, this mingled, dozing view seemed 
to dissolve and give way to a more wakeful vis- 
ion of Offendene and Pennicote under their cool- 
er lights. She saw the gray shoulders of the 
downs, the cattle-specked fields, the shadowy 
plantations with rutted lanes where the barked 
timber lay for a way-side seat, the neatly clipped 
hedges on the road from the parsonage to Offen- 
dene, the avenue where she was gradually dis- 
cerned from the windows, the hall door opening, 
and her mother or one of the troublesome sisters 
coming out to meet her. All that brief experi- 
ence of a quiet home which had once seemed a 
dullness to be fled from now came back to her 
as a restful escape, a station where she found 
the breath of morning and the unreproaching 
voice of birds, after following a lure through a 
long Satanic masquerade, which she had entered 
on with an intoxicated belief in its disguises, and 


strangers, after glancing from China to Peru, and 
opening their mental stores with a liberality 
threatening a mutual impression of poverty on 
any future meeting, are liable to become excess- 
ively confidential. But the Baronet and the Rec- 
tor were under a still stronger pressure toward 
cheerful communication: they were like acquaint- 
ances compelled to a long drive in a mourning- 
coach, who having first remarked that the occa- 
sion is a melancholy one, naturally proceed to 
enliven it by the most miscellaneous discourse. 
“T don’t mind telling you,” said Sir Hugo to the 
Rector, in mentioning some private detail; while 
the Rector, without saying so, did not mind tell- 
ing the Baronet about his sons, and the difficulty 
of placing them in the world. By dint of dis- 
cussing all persons and things within driving- 
reach of Diplow, Sir Hugo got himself wrought 
to a pitch of interest in that former home, and 
of conviction that it was his pleasant duty to re- 
gain and strengthen his personal influence in the 
neighborhood, that made him declare his inten- 
tion of taking his family to the piace for a month 
or two before the autumn was over; and Mr, Gas- 
coigne cordially rejoiced in that prospect. Alto- 
gether, the journey was continued and ended with 
mutual liking between the male fellow-travelers. 
Meanwhile Gwendolen sat by like one who had 
visited the spirit-world, and was full to the lips 
of an unutterable experience that threw a strange 
unreality over all the talk she was hearing of her 
own and the world’s business; and Mrs. Davi- 
low was chiefly occupied in imagining what her 
daughter was feeling, and in wondering what was 
signified by her hinted doubt whether she would 
accept her husband’s bequest. Gwendolen, in 
fact, had before her the unscaled wall of an im- 
mediate purpose shutting off every other resolu- 
tion. How to scale the wall? She wanted again 
to see and consult Deronda, that she might se- 
cure herself against any act he would disapprove, 
Would her remorse have maintained its power 
within her, or would she have felt absolved by 
secrecy, if it had not been for that outer con- 
science which was made for her by Deronda? It 
is hard to say how much we could forgive our- 
selves if we were secure from judgment by an- 
other whose opinion is the breathing medium of 
all our joy—who brings to us with close press- 
ure and immediate sequence that judgment of 
the Invisible and Universal which self -flattery 
and the world’s tolerance would easily melt and 
disperse. In this way our brother may be in the 
stead of God to us; and his opinion, which has 
pierced even to the joints and marrow, may be 
our virtue in the making. That mission of De- 
ronda to Gwendolen had begun with’ what she 
had felt to be his judgment of her at the gaming 
table. He might easily have spoiled it: much of 
our lives is spent in marring our own influence 
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concluding unbelief which they call knowledge 
of the world, while it is really disappointment in 
you or me. Deronda had not spoiled his mission. 

But Gwendolen had forgotten to ask him for 
his address in case she wanted to write, and her 
only way of reaching him was through Sir Hugo. 
She was not in the least blind to the construc- 
tion that all witnesses might put on her giving 
signs of dependence on Deronda, and her seek- 
ing him more than he sought her: Grandcourt’s 
rebukes had sufficiently enlightened her pride. 
But the force, the tenacity, of her nature had 
thrown itself into that dependence, and she would 
no more let go her hold on Deronda’s help, or 
deny herself the interview her soul needed, be- 
cause of witnesses, than if she had been in prison 
in danger of being condemned to death. When 
she was in Park Lane, and knew that the Baronet 
would be going down to the Abbey immediately 
(just to see his family for a couple of days, and 
then return to transact needful business for Gwen- 
dolen), she said to him, without any air of hesita- 


CHAPTER LXV. 


“Oh, welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white-hande 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden w 


Deronpa did not obey Gwendolen’s new sum. 
mons without some agitation. Not his vanity 
but his keen sympathy, made him susceptible ig 
the danger that another’s heart might feel larger 
demands on him than he would be able to ful. 
fill; and it was no longer a matter of argument 
with him, but of penetrating consciousness, that 
Gwendolen’s soul clung to his with a passionate 
need. We do not argue the existence of the ap. 
ger or the scorn that thrills through us in a voice: 
we simply feel it, and it admits of no disproof, 
Deronda felt this woman’s destiny hanging on his 
over a precipice of despair. 
him can not wonder at his inward confession, that 
if all this had happened little more than a year 
ago, he would hardly have asked himself whether 
he loved her: the impetuous determining impulse 


Any one who knows 


tion, while her mother was present, 


“Sir Hugo, I wish to see Mr. Deronda again as 


which would have moved him would have been to 
save her from sorrow, to shelter her life for ever. 
more from the dangers of loneliness, and carry 


soon as possible. I don’t know his address. | out to the last the rescue he had begun in that 


Will you tell it me, or let him know that I want | monitory redemption of the necklace. 


to see him?” 


A quick thought passed across Sir Hugo’s face, 
but made no difference to the ease with which he 
said, “ Upon my word, I don’t know whether he’s at 
his chambers or the Abbey at this moment, But 
I'll make sure of him. I'll send a note now to} the appeal of her eyes and words. 


But now 
love and duty had thrown other bonds around 


him, and that impulse could no longer determine 
his life; still, it was present in him as a compas- 
sionate yearning, a painful quivering, at the very 
imagination of having again and again to meet 
The very 


his chambers telling him to come, and if he’s at | strength of the bond, the certainty of the resolve, 
the Abbey, I can give him your message and send | that kept him asunder from her, made him gaze 
him up at once. I am sure he will want to obey | at her lot apart with the more aching pity. 


your wish,” the Baronet ended, with grave kind- 


He awaited her coming in the back drawing- 


ness, as if nothing could seem to him more in| room—part of that white and crimson space 
the appropriate course of things than that she | where they had sat together at the musical party, 


should send such a message. 


But he was convinced that Gwendolen had a 


where Gwendolen had said for the first time that 
her lot depended on his not forsaking her, and 


passionate attachment to Deronda, the seeds of | her appeal had seemed to melt into the melodic 
which had been laid long ago, and his former sus- | cry—“ Per pietd non dirmi addio.” But the mel- 
picion now recurred to him with more strength | ody had come from Mirah’s dear voice. 


than ever, that her feeling was likely to lead her 


Deronda walked about this room, which he 


into imprudences—in which kind-hearted Sir|had for years known by heart, with a strange 
Hugo was determined to screen and defend her | sense of rhetamorphosis in his own life. The fa- 
so far as lay in his power. To him it was as | miliar objects around him, from Lady Mallinger’s 
pretty a story as need be that this fine creature | gently smiling portrait to the also human and ur- 
and his favorite Dan should have turned out to | bane faces of the lions on the pilasters of the 
be formed for each other, and that the unsuita- | chimney-piece, seemed almost to belong to a pre- 
ble husband should have made his exit in such | vious state of existence, which he was revisiting 
excellent time. Sir Hugo liked that a charming | in memory only, not in reality; so deep and 
woman should be made as happy as possible, | transforming had-been the impressions he had 
In truth, what most vexed his mind in this mat- | lately experienced, so new were the conditions 
ter at present was a doubt whether the too lofty | under which he found himself in the house he 
and inscrutable Dan had not got some scheme or | had been accustomed to think of as a home— 
other in his head which would prove to be dear- | standing with his hat in his hand awaiting the 
er to him than the lovely Mrs. Grandcourt, and | entrance of a young creature whose life had also 
put that neatly prepared marriage with her out | been undergoing a transformation —a ‘tragic 
of the question. It was among the usual para-| transformation toward a wavering result, in 


doxes of feeling that Sir Hugo, who had given | which he felt with apprehensiveness that his” 


his fatherly cautions to Deronda against too | own action was still bound up. 


much tenderness in his relations with the bride, 


But Gwendolen was come in, looking changed, 


should now feel rather irritated against him by | not only by her mourning dress, but by a more sat- 
the suspicion that he had not fallen in love as | isfied quietude of expression than he had seen in 
he ought to have done. Of course all this think- | her face at Genoa. Her satisfaction was that De- 
ing on Sir Hugo’s part was eminently premature, | ronda was there; but there was no smile between 
only a fortnight or so after Grandcourt’s death. | them as they met and clasped hands: each was 
But it is the trick of thinking to be either pre- | full of remembrances—full of anxious prevision. 


mature or behindhand. 


She said, “It was good of you to come. Let us 


However, he sent the note to Deronda’s cham- | sit down,” immediately seating herself in the near- 


bers, and it found him there. 





est chair. He placed himself opposite to her. 
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“J asked you to come because I want you to | committed. He voluntarily entered into your life, 
tell me what I ought to do,” she began at once. and affected its course in what is always the most 
“Don’t be afraid of telling me what you think is | momentous way. But setting that aside, it was 


right because it seems hard. I have made up my 
mind to do it. I was afraid once of being poor ; 
I could not bear to think of being under other 
people; and that was why I did something—why 
] married. I have borne worse things now. I 
think I could bear to be poor, if you think I ought. 
Do you know about my husband’s will?” 

“Yes, Sir Hugo told me,” said Deronda, al- 
ready guessing the question she had to ask. 

“Ought I to take any thing he has left me? 
J will tell you what I have been thinking,” said 
Gwendolen, with a more nervous eagerness. “ Per- 
haps you may not quite know that I really did 
think a good deal about my mother when I mar- 
ried. I was selfish, but I did love her, and feel 
about her poverty; and what comforted me most 
at first, when I was miserable, was her being bet- 
ter off because I had married. The thing that 
would be hardest to me now would be to see her 
in poverty again; and I have been thinking that 
if 1 took enough to provide for her, and no more 
—nothing for myself—it would not be wrong; 
for I was very precious to my mother—and he 
took me from her—and he meant—and if she 
had known—” 

Gwendolen broke off. She had been prepar- 
ing herself for this interview by thinking of hard- 
ly any thing else than this question of right to- 
ward her mother; but the question had carried 
with it thoughts and reasons which it was im- 
possible for her to utter, and these perilous re- 
membrances swarmed between her words, mak- 
ing her speech more and more agitated and trem- 
ulous. She looked down helplessly at her hands, 
now unladen of all rings except her wedding-ring. 

“Do not hurt yourself by speaking of that,” 
said Deronda, tenderly. ‘There is no need; the 
case is very simple. I think I can hardly judge 
wrongly about it. You consult me because I am 
the only person to whom you have confided the 
most painful part of your experience; and I can 
understand your scruples.” He did not go on 
immediately, waiting for her to recover herself. 
The silence seemed to Gwendolen full of the 
tenderness that she heard in his voice, and she 
had courage to lift up her eyes and look at him 
as he said, “You are conscious of something 
which you feel to be a crime toward one who is 
dead. You think that you have forfeited all 
claim as a wife. You shrink from taking what 
was his. You want to keep yourself pure from 
profiting by his death. Your feeling even urges 
you to some self-punishment —some scourging 
of the self that disobeyed your better will—the 
will that struggled against temptation. I have 
known something of that myself. Do I under- 
stand you ?” 

“Yes—at least, I want to be good—not like 
what I have been,” said Gwendolen. “I will try 
to bear what you think I ought to bear. I have 
tried to tell you the worst about myself. What 
ought I to do?” 

“Tf no one but yourself were concerned in this 
question of income,” said Deronda, “I should 
hardly dare to urge you against any remorseful 
prompting; but I take as a guide now your feel- 
ing about Mrs. Davilow, which seems to me quite 


due from him in his position that he should pro- 

vide for your mother, and he of course understood 

that if this will took effect she would share the 

provision he had made for you.” 

“She has had eight hundred a year. What I 

thought of was to take that, and leave the rest,” 

said Gwendolen. She had been so long inwardly 

arguing for this as a permission that her mind 

could not at once take another attitude. 

“T think it is not your duty to fix a limit in 

that way,” said Deronda. “ You would be making 

a painful enigma for Mrs. Davilow; an income 

from which you shut yourself out must be im- 

bittered to her. And your own course would 

become too difficult. We agreed at Genoa that 

the burden on your conscience is what no one 

ought to be admitted to the knowledge of. The 

future beneficence of your life will be best fur- 

thered by your saving all others from the pain 

of that knowledge. In my opinion, you ought 
simply to abide by the provisions of your hus- 
band’s will, and let your remorse tell only on the 
use that you will make of your monetary inde- 
pendence.” 

In uttering the last sentence, Deronda automat- 
ically took up his hat, which he had laid on the 
floor beside him. Gwendolen, sensitive to his 
slightest movement, felt her heart giving a great 
leap, as if it too had a consciousness of its own, 
and would hinder him from going: in the same 
moment she rose from her chair, unable to reflect 
that the movement was an acceptance of his ap- 
parent intention to leave her; and Deronda, of 
course, also rose, advancing a little. 

“T will do what you tell me,” said Gwendolen, 
hurriedly ; “ but what else shall I do?” No oth- 
er than these simple words were possible to her ; 
and even these were too much for her in a state 
of emotion where her proud secrecy was disen- 
throned. As the child-like sentences fell from her 
lips, they reacted on her like a picture of her own 
helplessness, and she could not check the sob 
which sent the large tears to her eyes. Deronda, 
too, felt a crushing pain; but imminent conse- 
quences were visible to him, and urged him to 
the utmost exertion of conscience. When she 
had pressed her tears away, he said, in a gently 
questioning tone, 

“You will probably be soon going with Mrs. 
Davilow into the country ?” 

“Yes, in a week or ten days.” Gwendolen 
waited an instant, turning her eyes vaguely to- 
ward the window, as if looking at some imagined 
prospect. “I want to be kind to them all—they 
can be happier than I can. Is that the best I 
can do?” 

“JT think so, It is a duty that can not be 
doubtful,” said Deronda. He paused a little be- 
tween his sentences, feeling a weight of anxiety 
on all his words. “Other duties will spring from 
it. Looking at your life as a debt may seem the 
dreariest view of things at a distance; but it can 
not really be so. What makes life dreary is the 
want of motive; but once beginning to act with 
that penitential, loving purpose you have in your 
mind, there will be unexpected satisfactions— 
there will be newly opening needs—continually 


just. I can not think that your husband’s dues | coming to carry you on from day to day. You 





even to yourself are nullified by any act you have | will find your life growing like a plant.” 
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Gwendolen turned her eyes on him with the 
look of cne athirst toward the sound of unseen 
waters. Deronda felt the look as if she had been 
stretching her arms toward him from a forsaken 
shore. His voice took an affectionate imploring- 
ness when he said, 

“This sorrow, which has cut down to the root, 
has come to you while you are so young—try to 
think of it, not as a spoiling of your life, but as 
a preparation for it. Let it be a preparation.” 
Any one overhearing his tones would have thought 
he was entreating for his own happiness. “See! 
you have been saved from the worst evils that 
might have come from your marriage, which you 
feel was wrong. You have had a vision of inju- 
rious, selfish action—a vision of possible degrada- 
tion; think that a severe angel, seeing you along 
the road of error, grasped you by the wrist, and 
showed you the horror of the life you must avoid. 
And it has come to you in your spring-time. 
Think of it as a preparation. You can, you will, 
be among the best of women, such as make oth- 
ers glad that they were born.” 

The words were like the touch of a miraculous 
hand to Gwendolen. Mingled emotions streamed 
through her frame with a strength that seemed 
the beginuing of a new existence, having some 
new power or other which stirred in her vague- 
ly. So pregnant is the divine hope of moral re- 
covery with the energy that fulfills it. So potent 
in us is the infused action of another soul, before 
which we bow in complete love. But the new 
existence seemed inseparable from Deronda: the 
hope seemed to make his presence permanent. It 
was ,10t her thought that he loved her and would 
cling to her—a thought would have tottered with 
improbability: it was her spiritual breath. For 
the first time since that terrible moment on the 
sea a flush rose and spread over her cheek, brow, 
and neck, deepened an instant or two, and then 
gradually disappeared. She did not speak. 

Deronda advanced and put out his hand, say- 
ing, “‘I must not weary you.” 

She was startled by the sense that he was going, 
and put her hand in his, still without speaking. 

“ You look ill yet—unlike yourself,” he added, 
while he held her hand. 

“T can’t sleep much,” she answered, with some 
return of her dispirited manner, “ Things repeat 
themselves in me so, They come back—they 
will all come back,” she ended, shudderingly, a 
chill fear threatening her. 

“By degrees they will be less insistent,” said 
Deronda. He could not drop her hand or move 
away from her abruptly. 

“Sir Hugo says he shall come to stay at Dip- 
low,” said Gwendolen, snatching at previously in- 
tended words which had slipped away from her. 
“You will come too?” 

“Probably,” said Deronda; and then, feeling 
that the word was cold, he added, correctively, 
“ Yes, I shall come,” and then released her hand, 
with the final friendly pressure of one who has 
virtually said good-by. 

“And not again here, before I leave town?” 
said Gwendolen, with timid sadness, looking as 
pallid as ever. 

What could Deronda say? “If I can be of 
any use—if you wish me—certainly I will.” 

“*T must wish it,” sa’d Gwendolen, impetuously ; 
“you know I must wish it. What strength have 


nat) 

Deronda felt a pang, which showed itself in his 
face. He looked miserable as he said, “| will 
certainly come.” 

Gwendolen perceived the change in his face: 
but the intense relief of expecting him to come 
again could not give way to any other feeling, and 
there was a recovery of the inspired hope and 
courage in her, 

“Don’t be unhappy about me,” she said, in q 
tone of affectionate assurance. “I shall remem. 
ber your words—every one of them. I shall re. 
member what you believe about me; I shall try.” 

She looked at him firmly, and put out her hand 
again as if she had forgotten what had passed 
since those words of his which she promised to 
remember. But there was no approach to a smile 
on her lips. She had never smiled since her hus. 
band’s death. When she stood still and in si- 
lence, she looked like a melancholy statue of the 
Gwendolen whose laughter had once been so 
ready when others were grave. 

It is only by remembering the searching an. 
guish which had changed the aspect of the world 
for her that we can understand her behavior to 
Deronda—the unreflecting openness, nay, the im- 
portunate pleading, with which she expressed her 
dependence on him. Considerations such as 
would have filled the minds of indifferent spec- 
tators could not occur to her, any more than if 
flames had been mounting around her, and she 
had flung herself into his opened arms and clung 
about his neck that he might carry her into safe. 
ty. She identified him with the struggling regen. 
erative process in her which had begun with his 
action. Is it any wonder that she saw her own 
necessity reflected in his feeling? She was in 
that state of unconscious reliance and expectation 
which is a common experience with us when we 
are preoccupied with our own trouble or our own 
purposes. We diffuse our feeling over others, 
and count on their acting from our motives. Her 
imagination had not been turned to a future un- 
ion with Deronda by ary other than the spiritu- 
al tie which had been continually strengthening ; 
but also it had not been turned toward a future 
separation from him. Love-making and marriage 
—how could they now be the imagery in which 
poor Gwendolen’s deepest attachment could spon- 
taneously clothe itself? Mighty Love had laid 
his hand upon her; but what had he demanded 
of her? Acceptance of rebuke—the hard task 
of self-change—confession—endurance. If she 
cried toward him, what then? She cried as the 
child cries whose little feet have fallen backward 
—cried to be taken by the hand, lest she should 
lose herself. 

The ery pierced Deronda. What position could 
have been more difficult for a man full of tender- 
ness, yet with clear foresight? He was the only 
creature who knew the real nature of Gwendolen’s 
trouble: to withdraw himself from any appeal of 
hers would be to consign her to a dangerous lone- 
liness. He could not reconcile himself to the 
cruelty of apparently rejecting her dependence on 
him ; and yet in the nearer or farther distance he 
saw a coming wrench, which all present strength- 
ening of their bond would make the harder. 

He was obliged to risk that. He went once 
and again to Park Lane before Gwendolen left ; 
but their interviews were in the presence of Mrs. 





I? Who else is there?” Again a sob was rising. 








Davilow, and were therefore less agitating. Gwen- 
dolen, since she had determined to accept her in- 
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come, had conceived a project which she liked to | 
speak of: it was, to place her mother and sisters 
with herself in Offendene again, and, as she said, 
piece back her life on to that time when they first 
went there, and when every thing was happiness 
about her, only she did not know it. The idea 
had been mentioned to Sir Hugo, who was going 
to exert himself about the letting of Gadsmere 
for a rent which would more than pay the rent | 
of Offendene. All this was told to Deronda, who 
willingly dwelt on a subject that seemed to give 
some soothing occupation to Gwendolen. He said 
nothing, and she asked nothing, of what chiefly 
occupied himself. Her mind was fixed on his 
coming to Diplow before the autumn was over ; 
and she no more thought of the Lapidoths—the 
little Jewess and her brother—as likely to make 
a difference in her destiny, than of the ferment- 
ing political and social leaven which was making 
a difference in the history of the world. In fact, | 
poor Gwendolen’s memory had been stunned, and 
all outside the lava-lit track of her troubled con- 








a good countenance by restoring the purse, and 
declaring that he had used the money in paying 
a score that was standing against him. Besides, 
among the sensibilities still left strong in Lapi- 
doth was the sensibility to his own claims, and he 
appeared to himself to have a claim on any prop- 
erty his children might possess, which was stron- 
ger than the justice of his son’s resentment. Aft- 
er all, to take up his lodging with his children 
was the best thing he could do; and the more*he 
thought of meeting Ezra the less he winced from 
it, his imagination being more wrought on by the 
chances of his getting something into his pock- 
et with safety and without exertion than by the 
threat of a private humiliation. Luck had been 
against him lately; he expected it to turn—and 
might not the turn begin with some opening of 
supplies which would present itself through his 
daughter’s affairs and the good friends she had 
spoken of ? Lapidoth counted on the faseination 
of his cleverness—an old habit of mind which 
early experience had sanctioned; and it is not 


science, and her effort to get deliverance from it, | only women who are unaware of their diminish- 


lay for her in dim forgetfulness. 
a 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


| ed charm, or imagine that they can feign not to 


be worn out. 
The result of Lapidoth’s rapid balancing was 
that he went toward the little square in Bromp- 


— with the hope that, by walking about and 


watching, he might catch sight of Mirah going 


av j ‘mi a av vk } ” . * . . . 
“One day still flerce *mid many a day strack caim.” | out or returning, in which case his entrance itito 


—Brownine: The Ring and the Book, 


MEANWHILE Ezra and Mirah, whom Gwendolen 
did not include in her thinking about Deronda, 
were having their relation to him drawn closer 
and brought into fuller light. 

The father Lapidoth had quit his daughter at 
the door-step, ruled by that possibility of stak- 
ing something in play or betting which presented 
itself with the handling of any sum beyond the 
price of staying actual hunger, and left no care 
for alternative prospects or resolutions, Until he 
had lost every thing he never considered wheth- 
er he would apply to Mirah again or whether he 
would brave his son’s presence. In the first mo- 
ment he had shrunk from encountering Ezra as 
he would have shrunk from any other situation 
of disagreeable constraint ; and the possession of 
Mirah’s purse was enough to banish the thought 


of future necessities. The gambling appetite is | 


more absolutely dominant than bodily hunger, 
which can be neutralized by an emotional or in- 
tellectual excitation ; but the passion for watch- 
ing chances —the habitual suspensive poise of 
the mind in actual or imaginary play—nullifies 
the susceptibility to other excitation. In its final, 
imperious stage, it seems the unjoyous dissipation 
of demons, seeking diversion on the burning marl 
of perdition. 

But every form of selfishness, however abstract 
and unhuman, requires the support of at least 
one meal a day; and though Lapidoth’s appetite 
for food and drink was extremely moderate, he 
had slipped into a shabby, unfriended form of life 
in which the appetite could not be satisfied with- 
out some ready money. When, in a brief visit 
at a house which announced “ Pyramids” on the 
window-blind, he had first doubled and trebled 
and finally lost Mirah’s thirty shillings, he went 
out with her empty purse in his pocket, already 


the house would be made easier. But it was al- 
| ready evening—the evening of the day next to 
| that on which he had first seen her; and after a 
| little waiting, weariness made him reflect that he 
| might ring, and if she were not at home, he might 
ask the time at which she was expected. But 
| on coming near the house he knew that she was 
at home: he heard her singing. 

Mirah, seated at the piano, was pouring forth 
“ Herz, mein Herz,” while Ezra was listening with 
his eyes shut, when Mrs. Adam opened the door, 
| and said, in some embarrassment, 

“A gentleman below says he is your father, 
miss.” 
| “I will go down to him,” said Mirah, starting 
| up immediately, and looking toward her brother. 
| “No, Mirah, not so,” said Ezra, with decision. 
| “Let him come up, Mrs. Adam.” 
Mirah stood with her hands pinching each oth- 
jer, and feeling sick with anxiety, while she con- 
tinued looking at Ezra, who had also risen, and 
was evidently much shaken, But there was an 
expression in his face which she had never seen 
before; his brow was knit, his lips seemed hard- 
ened with the same severity that gleamed from 
his eyes. 

When Mrs. Adam opened the door to let in the 
father, she could not help casting a look at the 
group, and after glancing from the younger man 
to the elder, said to herself, as she closed the door, 
“ Father, sure enough.” The likeness was that of 
outline, which is always most striking at the first 
moment; the expression had been wrought into 
the strongest contrast by such hidden or incon- 
spicuous differences as can make the genius of 
a Cromwell within the outward type of a father 
who was no more than a respectable parishioner. 

Lapidoth had put on a melancholy expression 
| beforehand, but there was some real wincing in 








balancing in his mind whether he should get an- | his frame as he said, 


other immediate stake by pawning the purse, or 


“ Well, Ezra, my boy, you hardly know me aft- 


whether he should go back to her giving himself | er so many years.” 
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“T know you—too well—father,” said Ezra, | 


with a slow biting solemnity which made the 
word father a reproach. 
“ Ah, you are not pleased with me. 


In speaking he always recovered some glibness 


and hardihood; and now turning toward Mirah, 
he held out her purse, saying, “ Here’s your lit- | 


tle purse, my dear. I thought you’d be anxious 
about it because of that bit of writing. I've | 
emptied it, you'll see, for I had a score to pay for 
food and lodging. I knew you would like me to 
clear myself, and here I stand—without a single | 
farthing in my pocket—at the mercy of my chil- 
dren. You can turn me out if you like, without 
getting a policeman. Say the word, Mirah; say, 
‘Father, ’'ve had enough of you; you made a} 
pet of me, and spent your all on me, when [| 
couldn’t have done without you; but I can do} 
better without you now’—say that, and I’m gone | 
out like a spark, I sha’n’t spoil your pleasure | 


I don’t | gambler, and where shame and conscience we 
wonder at it. Appearances have been against me. | there sits an insatiable desire; you were re. 
When a man gets into straits, he can’t do just | e 
as he would by himself or any body else. J’ve | 
suffered enough, I know,” said Lapidoth, quickly. | 






s . ea ee 
ed with money, leaving your debts unpaid; you 
forsook my mother; you robbed her of her little 


child and broke her heart ; you have become q 


Te, 


, ady 
to sell my sister—you had sold her, but the Price 


was denied you. The man who has done theso 
things must never expect to be trusted any more 
We will share our food with you—you shall have 
a bed and clothing. We will do this duty to you 
because you are our father. But you will never 
be trusted. You are an evil man: you made the 
misery of our mother. That such a man is our 
father is a brand on our flesh which will not 
cease smarting. But the Eternal has laid it upon 
us; and though human justice were to flog you 


| for crimes, and your body fell helpless before the 


public scorn, we would still say, ‘This is our fa. 


| ther; make way, that we may carry him out of 


your sight.’ ” 

Lapidoth, in adjusting himself to what was 
coming, had not been able to foresee the exact 
intensity of the lightning or the exact course it 
would take—that it would not fall outside his 


again.” The tears were in his voice as usual | frame, but through it. He could not foresee what 
before he had finished. was so new to him as this voice from the soul of 
“You know I could never say it, father,” an-| his son, It touched that spring of hysterical ex- 
swered Mirah, with not the less anguish because | citability which Mirah used to witness in him 
she felt the falsity of every thing in his speech | when he sat at home and sobbed. As Ezra end- 
except the implied wish to remain in the house, | ed, Lapidoth threw himself into a chair and cried 
“‘Mirah, my sister, leave us!” said Ezra, in a| like a woman, burying his face against the table 
tone of authority. —and yet, strangely, while this hysterical ery- 
She looked at her brother falteringly, beseech- | ing was an inevitable reaction in him under the 
ingly—in awe of his decision, yet unable to go | stress of his son’s words, it was also a conscious 
without making a plea for this father who was | resource in a difficulty; just as in early life, when 
like something that had grown in her flesh with | he was a bright-faced, curly young man, he had 
pain, but that she could never have cut away | been used to avail himself of this subtly poised 
without worse pain. She went close to her} physical susceptibility to turn the edge of resent- 
brother, and putting her hand in his, said, in a} ment or disapprobation. 
low voice, but not so low as to be unheard by Ezra sat down again and said nothing—ex- 
Lapidoth, “Remember, Ezra—you said my moth-| hausted by the shock of his own irrepressible ut- 
er would not have shut him out.” terance, the outburst of feelings which for years 
“Trust me, and go,” said Ezra. he had borne in solitude and silence. His thin 
She left the room, but after going a few steps | hands trembled on the arms of the chair; he 
up the stairs, sat down with a palpitating heart. | would hardly have found voice to answer a ques- 
If, because of any thing her brother said to him, | tion; he felt as if he had taken a step toward 
he went away— beckoning Death. Meanwhile Mirah’s quick ex- 
Lapidoth had some sense of what was being | pectant ear detected a sound which her heart 
prepared for him in his son’s mind, but he was | recognized: she could not stay out of the room 
beginning to adjust himself to the situation and | any longer. But on opening ‘the door, her im- 
find a point of view that would give him a cool} mediate alarm was for Ezra, and it was to his 
superiority to any attempt at humiliating him. | side that she went, taking his trembling hand in 
This haggard son, speaking as from a sepulchre, | hers, which he pressed and found support in; 
had the incongruity which selfish levity learns to | but he did not speak, or even look at her. The 
see in suffering and death, until the unrelenting | father with his face buried was conscious that 
pincers of disease clutch its own flesh. What-| Mirah had entered, and presently lifted up his 
ever preaching he might deliver must be taken | head, pressed his handkerchief against his eyes, 
for a matter of course, as a man finding shelter | put out his hand toward her, and said, with plaint- 
from hail in an open cathedral might take a lit-| ive hoarseness, “‘Good-by, Mirah; your father 
tle religious howling that happened to be going | will not trouble you again. He deserves to die 
on there. like a dog by the road-side, and he will. If your 
Lapidoth was not born with this sort of cal-| mother had lived, she would have forgiven me: 
lousness : he had achieved it. thirty-four years ago I put the ring on her finger 
“This home that we have here,” Ezra began, | under the Cheppa, and we were made one. She 
“‘ig maintained partly by the generosity of a be-| would have forgiven me, and we should have 
loved friend who supports me, and partly by the | spent our old age together. But I haven't de- 
labors of my sister, who supports herself. While | served it. Good-by.” 
we have a home, we will not shut you out from| He rose from the chair as he said the last 
it. We will not cast you out to the mercy of | “ good-by.” Mirah had put her hand in his and 
your vices. For you are our father, and though | held him. She was not tearful and grieving, but 
you have broken your bond, we acknowledge | frightened and awe-struck, as she cried out, 
ours. But I will never trust you. You abscond-| “No, father,no!” Then turning to her broth- 
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“Ezra, you have not forbidden him?—Stay,| It was the brother who told Deronda of this 
taatiet and leave off wrong things.—Ezra, I can | new condition added to their life. “T am be- 
not bear it. How can I say to my father, ‘Go| come calm in beholding him now,” Ezra ended, 


and die!” “and I try to think it possible thiat my sister’s 
“T have not said it,” Ezra answered, with great | tenderness, and the daily tasting a life of peace, 
effort. “I have said, stay and be sheltered.” may win him to remain aloof from temptation. 


“Then you will stay, father—and be taken care |I have efijoined her, and she has promised, to 
of—and come with me,” said Mirah, drawing | trust him with no money. I have convinced her 
him toward the door. that he will buy with it ‘his own destruction.” 

This was really what Lapidoth wanted. And Deronda first came on the third day from Lap- 
for the moment he felt a sort of comfort in re- | idoth’s arrival, The new clothes for which he 
covering his daughter’s dutiful tendance, that | had been measured were not yet ready, and 
made a change of habits seem possible to him. | wishing to make a favorable impression, he di: 
She led him down to the parlor below, and said, | not choose to present himself in the old ones. 

“This is my sitting-room when I am not with | He watched for Deronda’s departure, and getting 
Ezra, and there is a bedroom behind which shall | a view of him from the window, was rather sur- 
be yours. You will stay and be good, father. | prised at his youthfulness, which Mirah had not 
Think that you are come back to my mother, and | mentioned, and which he had somehow thought 
that she has forgiven you—she speaks to you | out of the question in a personage who had tak- 
through me.” Mirah’s tones were imploring, but | en up a grave friendship and hoary studies. with 
she could not give one of her former caresses. the sepulchral Ezra. Lapidoth began to imag- 

Lapidoth quickly recovered his composure, be- | ine that Deronda’s real or chief motive must be 
can to speak to Mirah of the improvement in | that he was in love with Mirah. And so much 
her voice, and other easy subjects, and when Mrs. | the better; for a tie to Mirah had more promise 
Adam came to lay out his supper, entered into | of indulgence for her father than the tie to Ezra ; 
converse with her in order to show her that he | and Lapidoth was not without the hope of rec- 
was not a common person, though his clothes | ommending himself to Deronda, and of softening 
were just now against him. |any hard prepossessions. He was behaving 

But in his usual wakefulness at night he fell | with much amiability, and trying in all ways at 
to wondering what money Mirah had by her, and | his command to get himself into easy domesti- 
went back over old Continental hours at rowlette, | cation with his children-—entering into Mirah’s 
reproducing the method of his play, and the | music, showing himself docile about smoking, 
chances that had frustrated it. He had had his | which Mrs. Adam could not tolerate in her par- 
reasons for coming to England, but for most | lor, and walking out in the square with his Ger- 
things it was a cursed country. | man pipe and the tobacco with which Mirah sup- 

These were the stronger visions of the night | plied him. He was too acute to venture any pres- 
with Lapidoth, and not the worn frame of his ire- | ent remonstrance against the refusal of money, 
ful son uttering a terrible judgment. Ezra did | which Mirah told him that she must persist in 
Lae across the gaming table, and his words were | as a solemn duty promised to her brother. He 
audible; but he passed like an insubstantial | was comfortable enough to wait. 
ghost, and his words had the heart eaten out of | Thenexttime Deronda came, Lapidoth, equipped 
them by numbers and movements that seemed | in his new clothes and satisfied with his own ap- 
to make the very tissue of Lapidoth’s conscious- | pearance, was in the room with Ezra, who was 


ness. | teaching himself, as part of his severe duty, to 
a woe | tolerate his father’s presence whenever it was 

|imposed. Deronda was cold and distant, the first 

CHAPTER LXVII | sight of this man, who had blighted the lives of 

: : : his wife and children, creating in him a repulsion 

The godhead in us wrings our nobler deeds | that was even a physical discomfort. But Lap- 


From our reluctant selves. ‘ . : . 
|idoth did not let himself be discouraged, asked 


Ir was an unpleasant surprise to Deronda | leave to stay and hear the reading of papers from 
when he returned from the ‘Abbey to find the | the old chest, and actually made himself useful 
undesirable father installed in the lodgings at| in helping to decipher some difficult German 
Brompton, Mirah had felt it necessary to speak | manuscript. This led him to suggest that it 
of Deronda to her father, and even to make him | might be desirable to make a transcription of 
as fully aware as she could of the way in which | the manuscript, and: he offered his services for 
the friendship with Ezra had begun, and of the | this purpose, and also to make copies of any pa- 
sympathy which had cemented it. She passed | pers in Roman characters. Though Ezra’s young 
more lightly over what Deronda had done for | eyes, he observed, were getting weak, his own 
her, omitting altogether the rescue from drown- | were still strong. Deronda accepted the offer, 
ing, and speaking of the shelter she had found | thinking that Lapidoth showed a sign of grace 
in Mrs. Meyrick’s family so as to leave her fa- | in the willingness to be employed usefully; and 
ther to suppose that it was through these friends | he saw a gratified expression in Ezra’s face, who, 
Deronda had become acquainted with her. She | however, presently said, “ Let all the writing be 
could not persuade herself to more completeness | done here ; for I can not trust the papers out of 
in her narrative: she could not let the breath of | my sight, lest there be an accident by burning or 
her father’s soul pass over her relation to Deron- | otherwise.” Poor Ezra felt very much as if he 
da. And Lapidoth, for reasons, was not eager | had a convict on leave under his charge. Unless 
in his questioning about the circumstances of her | he saw his father working, it was not possible to 
flight and arrival in England. But he was much | believe that he would work in good faith. But 
interested in the fact of his children having a | by this arrangement he fastened on himself the 
beneficent friend apparently high in the world. | burden of his father’s presence, which was made 
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painful not only through his deepest, longest as- 
sociations, but also through Lapidoth’s restless- 
ness of temperament, which showed itself the 
more as he became familiarized with his situa- 
tion, and lost any awe he had felt of his son. 
The fact was, he was putting a strong constraint 
on himself in confining his attention for the sake 
of winning Deronda’s favor; and, like a man in 
an uncomfortable garment, he gave himself relief 
at every opportunity, going out to smoke, or mov- 
ing about and talking, or throwing himself back 
in his chair and remaining silent, but incessantly 
carrying on a dumb language of facial movement 
or gesticulation; and if Mirah were in the room, 
he would fall into his old habit of talk with her, 
gossiping about their former doings and compan- 
ions, or repeating quirks, and stories, and plots of 
the plays he used to adapt, in the belief that he 
could at will command the vivacity of his earlier 
time. All this was a mortal infliction to Ezra; 
and when Mirah was at home she tried to relieve 
him by getting her father down into the parlor 
and keeping watch over him there. What duty 
is made of a single difficult resolve? The difli- 
culty lies in the daily unflinching support of con- 
sequences that mar the blessed return of morn- 
ing with the prospect of irritation to be suppressed 
or shame to be endured. And such consequences 
were being borne by these, as by many other, he- 
roic children of an unworthy father—with the 
prospect, at least to Mirah, of their stretching on- 
ward through the solid part of life. 

Meanwhile Lapidoth’s presence had raised a 
new impalpable partition between Deronda and 
Mirah—each of them dreading the soiling infer- 
ences of his mind, each of them interpreting mis- 
takenly the increased reserve and diffidence of 
the other. But it was not very long before some 
light came to Deronda. 

As soon as he could, after returning from his 
brief visit to the Abbey, he had called at Hans 
Meyrick’s rooms, feeling it, on more grounds than 
one, a due of friendship that Hans should be at 
once acquainted with the reasons of his late jour- 
ney, and the changes of intention it had brought 





. | 
about. Hans was not there; he was said to be 


in the country for a few days; and Deronda, aft- 
er leaving a note, waited a week, rather expecting 
a note in return. But receiving no word, and 
fearing some freak of feeling in the incaleulably 
susceptible Hans, whose proposed sojourn at the 
Abbey he knew had been deferred, he at length 
made a second call, and was admitted into the 
painting-room, where he found his friend in a 
light coat, without a waistcoat, his long hair still 


wet from a bath, but with a face looking worn | 


and wizened—any thing but country-like. He 


had taken up his palette and brushes, and stood | 


before his easel when Deronda entered; but the 
equipment and attitude seemed to have been got 
up on short notice. 

As they shook hands, Deronda said, “ You don’t 
look much as if you had been in the country, old 
fellow. Is it Cambridge you have been to?” 

“No,” said Hans, curtly, throwing down his 
palette with the air of one who has begun to 
feign by mistake; then, pushing forward a chair 
for Deronda, he threw himself into another, and 
leaned backward with his hands behind his head, 
while he went on, “I’ve been to I-don’t-know- 
where—No-man’s-land—and a mortally unpleas- 
ant country it is.” 





. ———____ 
| “You don’t mean to say you have been drink. 


ing, Hans?” said Deronda, who had seated him. 
self opposite, in anxious survey. 

“Nothing so good. I’ve been smoking opium 
| 1 always meant to do it some time or other. to 
| try how much bliss could be got by it; and hay. 
|} ing found myself just now rather out of other 

bliss, I thought it judicious to seize the opportu. 

| hity, But I pledge you my word I shall never 
tap a cask of that bliss again. It disagrees wit), 
my constitution.” 

““What has been the matter? You were in 
| good spirits enough when you wrote to me.” 
| “Oh, nothing in particular. The world began 
| to look seedy—a sort of cabbage garden with al] 

the cabbages cut. A malady of genius, you may 
, be sure,” said Hans, creasing his face into a smile: 
“and, in fact, I was tired of being virtuous without 
| 


reward, especially in this hot London weather.” 

“Nothing else? No real vexation?” said De. 
ronda. 

Hans shook his head. 

“T came to tell you of my own affairs, but I can’t 
do it with a good grace if you are to hide yours.” 

“Haven't an affair in the world,” said Hans, 
| in a flighty way, “except a quarrel with a bric-a- 
| brac man. Besides, as it is the first time in our 
lives that you ever spoke to me about your own 
affairs, you are only beginning to pay a pretty 
long debt.” 

Deronda felt convinced that Hans was behay- 
ing artificially, but he trusted to a return of the 
old frankness by-and-by if he gave his own con- 

| fidence. . 

| “You laughed at the mystery of my journey 

| to Italy, Hans,” he began. “It was for an ob- 

| ject that touched my happiness at the very roots. 

| I had never known any thing about my parents, 
and I really went to Genoa to meet my mother 

| My father has been long dead—died when I was 

}an infant. My mother was the daughter of an 

|} eminent Jew; my father was her cousin. Many 

| things had caused me to think of this origin as 

j almost a probability before I set out. I was so 

| far prepared for the result that I was glad of it 
—glad to find myself a Jew.” 
“You must not expect me to look surprised, 
Deronda,” said Hans, who had changed his atti- 
tude, laying one leg across the other and examin- 
| ing the heel of his slipper. 
“You knew it ?” 
“My mother told me. She went to the house 
| the morning after you had been there—brother 
and sister both told her. You may imagine we 
| can’t rejoice as they do. But whatever you are 

glad of, I shall come to be glad of in the end— 
| when exactly the end may be I can’t predict,” 
said Hans, speaking in a low tone, which was as 
| unusual with him as it was to be out of humor 
| with his lot,and yet bent on making no fuss 
| about it. 

“TJ quite understand that you can’t share my 
| feeling,” said Deronda; “but I could not let si- 
lence lie between us on what casts quite a new 

light over my future. I have taken up some of 
| Mordecai’s ideas, and I mean to try and carry 

| them out, so far as one man’s efforts can go. I 

| dare say I shall by-and-by travel to the East, and 

| be away for some years.” 

Hans said nothing, but rose, seized his palette, 

| and began to work his brush on it, standing be- 

i fore his picture with his back to Deronda, who 


| 
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also felt himself at a break in his path, embar- | cumstances. Now the father is there—did you 
know that the father is there 


rassed by Hans’s embarrassment. 

Presently Hans said, again speaking low, and | 
wi , ro 
Mrs. Grandcourt know of all this? 

“No; and I must beg of you, Hans,” said De- | 


9” 


“Yes, If he were not a Jew, I would permit 


ithout turning, “‘ Excuse the question, but does | myself to damn him—with faint praise, I mean,” 
4 said Hans, but with no smile. 


“She and I meet under greater constraint than 


ronda, rather angrily, “to cease joking on that | ever. Things might go on in this way for two 


subject. Any notions you have are wide of the 
truth—are the very reverse of the truth.” 


years without my getting any insight into her 
feeling toward me. That is the whole state of 


“J am nomore inclined to joke than I shall be | affairs, Hans. Neither you nor I have injured 
at my own funeral,” said Hans. “But I am not | the other, that I can see. We must put up with 


at all sure that you are aware what are my no- 
tions on that subject.” 


| this sort of rivalry in a hope that is likely enough 
to come to nothing. Our friendship can bear 


“Perhaps not,” said Deronda. “But let me | that strain, surely.” 


say, once for all, that in relation to Mrs. Grand- | 
court, I never have had, and never shall have, the | 
position of a lover. If you have ever seriously | 
put that interpretation on any thing you have 
observed, you are supremely mistaken.” 

There was silence a little while, and to each 
the silence was like an irritating air, exaggera- 
ting discomfort. 

“Perhaps I have been mistaken in another in- 
terpretation also,” said Hans, presently. 

“What is that ?” 

“That you had no wish to hold the position of 
a lover toward another woman, who is neither | 
wife nor widow.” 

“T can’t pretend not to understand you, Mey- 
rick. It is painful that our wishes should clash. 
But I hope you will tell me if you have any 
ground for supposing that you would succeed.” 

“That seems rather a superfluous inquiry on 
your part, Deronda,” said Hans, with some irrita- 


tion. | 
“Why superfluous ?” 
“Because you are perfectly convinced on the | 
subject—and probably you have had the very | 
best evidence to convince you.” | 
“T will be more frank with you than you are | 
with me,” said Deronda, still heated by Hans’s | 
show of temper, and yet sorry for him. “TI have | 
never had the slightest evidence that I should 
succeed myself. In fact, I have very little hope.” 
Hans looked round hastily at his friend, but 
immediately turned to his picture again. 
“ And in our present situation,” said Deronda, 
hurt by the idea that Hans suspected him of in- | 
sincerity, and giving an offended emphasis to his 
words, “ I don’t see how I can deliberately make 
known my feeling to her. If she could not re- 
turn it, I should have imbittered her best com- 
fort, for neither she nor I can be parted from her 
brother, and we should have to meet continually. 
If I were to cause her that sort of pain by an 
unwilling betrayal of my feeling, I should be no 
better than a mischievous animal.” 
“T don’t know that I have ever betrayed my 
feeling to her,” said Hans, as if he were vindica- 
ting himself, 


“No, it can’t,” said Hans, impetuously, throw- 
ing down his tools, thrusting his hands into his 
coat pockets, and turning round to face Deronda, 
who drew back a little and looked at him with 
amazement. Hans went on in the same tone: 

“Our friendship—-my friendship—can’t bear 
the strain of behaving to you like an ungrateful 
dastard, and grudging you your happiness. For 
you are the happiest dog in the world. If Mirah 
loves any body better than her brother, you are 
the man.” 

Hans turned on his heel and threw himself into 
his chair, looking up at Deronda with an expres- 
sion the reverse of tender. Something like a 


| Shock passed through Deronda, and, after an in- 


stant, he said, 

“Tt is a good-natured fiction of yours, Hans.” 

“T am not in a good-natured mood. I assure 
you I found the fact disagreeable when it was 
thrust on me—all the more, or perhaps all the 
less, because I believed then that your heart was 
pledged to the duchess. But now, confound you! 
you turn out to be in love in the right place—a 
Jew—and every thing eligible.” 

“Tell me what convinced you—there’s a good 
fellow,” said Deronda, distrusting a delight that 
he was unused to. 

“Don’t ask. Little mother was witness. The 
upshot is, that Mirah is jealous of the duchess, 
and the sooner you relieve her mind, the better. 
There! I’ve cleared off a score or two, and may be 
allowed to swear at you for getting what you de- 
serve—which is just the very best luck I know of.” 

“God bless you, Hans!” said Deronda, putting 
out his hand, which the other took and wrung in 
silence. 

—_—_— 


CHAPTER LXVIIL. 


** All thonghts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame.” 
—Co.enriner. 


Deronpa’s eagerness to confess his love could 
hardly have had a stronger stimulus than Hans 





“You mean that we are on a level; then you 
have no reason to envy me.” 

“Oh, not the slightest,” said Hans, with bitter 
irony. “You have measured my conceit, and 
know that it outtops all your advantages.” 

“Tam a nuisance to you, Meyrick. I am sor- 


had given it in his assurance that Mirah needed 
| relief from jealousy. He went on his next visit 
to Ezra with the determination to be resolate in 
using—nay, in requesting—an opportunity of pri- 
vate conversation with her. If she accepted his 
| love, he felt courageous about all other conse- 
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ry, but I can’t help it,” said Deronda, rising. | quences, and as her betrothed husband he would 
“ After what passed between us before, I wished | gain a protective authority which might be a de- 
to have this explanation; and I don’t see that | sirable defense for her in future difficulties with 
any pretensions of mine have made a real differ- | her father. Deronda had not observed any signs 
ence to you. They are not likely to make any | of growing restlessness in Lapidoth, or of dimin- 
pleasant difference to myself under present cir-| ished desire to recommend himself; but he had 
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forebodings of some future struggle, some morti- 
fication, or some intolerable increase of domestic 
disquietude in which he might save Ezra and 
Mirah from being helpless victims. 

His forebodings would have been strengthened 
if he had known what was going on im the fa- 
ther’s mind. That amount of restlessness, that 
desultoriness of attention, which made a small 
torture to Ezra, was to Lapidoth an irksome sub- 
mission to restraint, only made bearable by his 
thinking of it as a means of by-and-by securing 
a well-conditioned freedom. He began with the 
intention of awaiting some really good chance, 
such as an opening for getting a considerable 
sum from Deronda; but all. the while he was 
looking about curiously, and trying to discover 


where Mirah deposited her money and her keys. | 
The imperious gambling desire within him, which | 
carried on its activity through every other occu- | 
pation, and made a continuous web of imagina- | 


tion that held all else in its meshes, would hard- 
ly have been under the control of a protracted 


purpose, if he had been able to lay his hand on | 


any sum worth capturing. But Mirah, with her 
practical clear-sightedness, guarded against any 


frustration of the promise she had given Ezra, | 


by confiding all money, except what she was im- 


mediately in want of, to Mrs. Meyrick’s care, and | 


Lapidoth felt himself under an irritating com- 


pleteness of supply in kind as in a lunatic asy- | 


lum where every thing was made safe against 
him. To have opened a desk or drawer of Mi- 
rah’s, and pocketed any bank-notes found there, 
would have been to his mind a sort of domestic 
appropriation which had no disgrace in it; the 
degrees of liberty a man allows himself with oth- 
er people’s property being often delicately drawn, 
even beyond the boundary where the law begins 
to lay its hold—which is the reason why spoons 
are a safer investment than mining shares. Lap- 
idoth really felt himself injuriously treated by 
his daughter, and thought that he ought to have 


had what he wanted of her other earnings as he | 


had of her apple-tart. But he remained submis- 
sive; indeed, the indiscretion that most tempted 
him was not any insistence with Mirah, but some 
kind of appeal to Deronda, Clever persons who 
have nothing else to sell can often put a good 
price on their absence, and Lapidoth’s difficult 
search for devices forced upon him the idea that 
his family would find themselves happier without 
him, and that Deronda would be willing to advance 
a considerable sum for the sake of getting rid of 
him. But, in spite of well-practiced hardihood, 
Lapidoth was still in some awe of Ezra’s imposing 
friend, and deferred his purpose indefinitely. 

On this day, when Deronda had come full of a 
gladdened consciousness, which inevitably show- 


ed itself in his air and speech, Lapidoth was at | 


a crisis of discontent and longing that made his 
mind busy with schemes of freedom, and Deron- 
da’s new amenity encouraged them. This pre- 
occupation was at last so strong as to interfere 
with his usual show of interest in what went for- 
ward, and his persistence in sitting by even when 
there was reading which he could not follow. 
After sitting a little while, he went out to smoke 
and walk in the square, and the two friends were 
all the easier. Mirah was not at home, but she 
was sure to be in again before Deronda left, and 
his eyes glowed with a secret anticipation: he 
thought that when he saw her again he should 


see some sweetness of recognition for himself to 

which his eyes had been sealed before. There 

was an additional playful affectionateness in his 
| manner toward Ezra. 
| “This little room is too close for you, Ezra,” 
| he said, breaking off his reading. “The week’s 
heat we sometimes get here is worse than the heat 
in Genoa, where one sits in the shaded coolness 
of large rooms. You must have a better home 
now. I shall do as I like with you, being the 
stronger half.” He smiled toward Ezra, who said 

“T am straitened for nothing except breath, 
| But you, who might be in a spacious palace, with 
the wide green country around you, find this a nar. 
row prison. Nevertheless, I can not say, ‘Go,’” 

“Oh, the country would be a banishment while 
you are here,” said Deronda, rising and walking 
round the double room, which yet offered no long 
promenade, while he made a great fan of his 
handkerchief. “This is the happiest room in 
| the world to me. Besides, I will imagine myself 
in the East, since I am getting ready to go there 
some day. Only I will not wear a cravat and a 
heavy ring there,” he ended emphatically, pausing 
| to take off those superfiuities and deposit them 
on a small table behind Ezra, who had the table 
in front of him covered with books and papers 

“T have been wearing my memorable ring ever 
since I came home,” he went on, as he reseated 
himself. ‘But I am such a Sybarite that I con- 
stantly put it off as a burden when I am doing 
any thing. I understand why the Romans had 
summer rings—if they had them. Now, then, I 
shall get on better.” 

They were soon absorbed in their work again. 
| Deronda was reading a piece of rabbinical He- 
| brew under Ezra’s correction and comment, and 
| they took little notice when Lapidoth re-entered 
| and seated himself somewhat in the background. 
| His rambling eyes quickly alighted on the 
| ring that sparkled on the bit of dark mahogany. 
| During his walk his mind had been occupied 
| with the fiction of an advantageous opening for 
him abroad, only requiring a sum of ready mon- 
ey, which, on being communicated to Deronda in 
| private, might immediately draw from him a ques- 
| tion as to the amount of the required sum ; and it 

was this part of his forecast that Lapidoth found 
| the most debatable, there being a danger in ask- 
| ing too much, and a prospective regret in asking 
| too little. His own desire gave him no limit, and 
| he was quite without guidance as to the limit 
| of Deronda’s willingness. But now, in the midst 
| of these airy conditions preparatory to a receipt 
| which remained indefinite, this ring, which on 
Deronda’s finger had become familiar to Lapi- 
| doth’s envy, suddenly shone detached, and within 
| easy grasp. Its value was certainly below the 
| smallest of the imaginary sums that his purpose 
fluctuated between; but then it was before him 
| as a solid fact, and his desire at once leaped into 

the thought (not yet an intention) that if he were 
| quietly to pocket that ring and walk away, he 
would have the means of comfortable escape from 
present restraint, without trouble, and also with- 
out danger; for any property of Deronda’s (avail- 
able without his formal consent) was all one with 
his children’s property, since their father would 
never be prosecuted for taking it. The details 
of this thinking followed each other so quickly 
| that they seemed to rise before him as one pic- 
ture. Lapidoth had never committed larceny; 
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but larceny is a form of appropriation for which 
people are punished by law; and to take this 
ring from a virtual relation, who would have been 
willing to make a much heavier gift, would not 
come under the head of larceny. Still, the heav- 
ier gift was to be preferred, if Lapidoth could 
only make haste enough in asking for it, and the 
imaginary action of taking the ring, which kept 
repeating itself like an inward tune, sank into a 
rejected idea. He satisfied his urgent longing 
py resolving to go below and watch for the mo- 
ment of Deronda’s departure, when he would ask 
Jeave to join him in his walk, and boldly carry 
out his meditated plan. He rose and stood look- 
ing out of the window, but all the while he saw 
what lay behind him—the brief passage he would 
have to make to the door close by the table where 
the ring was. However, he was resolved to go 
down; but—by no distinct change of resolution, 
rather by a dominance of desire, like the thirst 
of the drunkard—it so happened that in passing 
the table his fingers fell noiselessly on the ring, 
and he found himself in the passage with the ring 
in his hand. It followed that he put on his hat 
and quitted the house. The possibility of again 
throwing himself on his children receded into the 
indefinite distance, and before he was out of the 
square his sense of haste had concentrated itself 
on selling the ring and getting on shipboard. 


spot where Deronda was still casting down his 
eyes in that hopeless exploration which we are apt 
to carry on over a space we have examined in vain. 
“You have not found it?” she said, hurriedly. 

He, meeting her frightened gaze, immediately 
caught alarm from it, and answered, “I perhaps 
put it in my pocket,” professing to feel for it there. 

She watched him, and said, “It is not there ?-—— 
you put it on the table,” with a penetrating voice 
that would not let him feign to have found it in 
his pocket; and immediately she rushed out of 
the room. Deronda followed her—she was gone 
into the sitting-room below to look for her fa- 
ther—she opened the door of the bedroom to see 
if he were there—she looked where his hat usu- 
ally hung—she turned with her hands clasped 
tight and her lips pale, gazing despairingly out 
of the window. Then she looked up at Deronda, 
who had not dared to speak to her in her white 
agitation. She looked up at him, unable to utter 
a word—the look seemed a tacit acceptance of 
the humiliation she felt in his presence. But 
he, taking her clasped hands between both his, 
said, in a tone of reverent adoration, 

“Mirah, let me think that he is my father as 
well as yours—that we can have no sorrow, no 
disgrace, no joy apart. I will rather take your 
grief to be mine than I would take the brightest 
joy of another woman. Say you will not reject 





Deronda and Ezra were just aware of his exit; 
that was all. But, by-and-by, Mirah came in and 
made a real interruption. She had not taken off 
her hat; and when Deronda rose and advanced to 
shake hands with her, she said, in a confusion at 
once unaccountable and troublesome to herself, 

“T only came in to see that Ezra had his new 
draught. I must go directly to Mrs. Meyrick’s 
to fetch something.” 

“Pray allow me to walk with you,” said De- 
ronda, urgently. “I must not tire Ezra any fur- 
ther; besides, my brains are melting. I want to 
go to Mrs. Meyrick’s: may I go with you?” 

“Oh yes,” said Mirah, blushing still more, with 
the vague sense of something new in Deronda, 
and turning away to pour out Ezra’s draught; 
Ezra meanwhile throwing back his head, with his 
eyes shut, unable to get his mind away from the 
ideas that had been filling it while the reading 
was going on. Deronda for a moment stood 
thinking of nothing but the walk, till Mirah turn- 
ed round again and brought the draught, when 
he suddenly remembered that he had laid aside 
his cravat, and saying, “ Pray excuse my disha- 
bille; I did not mean you to see it,” he went to 
the little table, took up his cravat, and exclaim- 
ed, with a violent impulse of surprise, “Good heav- 
ens! where is my ring gone?” beginning to 
search about on the floor. 

Ezra looked round the corner of his chair. Mi- 
rah, quick as thought, went to the spot where De- 
ronda was seeking, and said, “ Did you lay it down?” 


“Yes,” said Deronda, still unvisited by any | 


other explanation than that the ring had fallen 
and was lurking in shadow, indiscernible on the 
variegated carpet. He was moving the bits of 


furniture near, and searching in all possible and | 


impossible places with hand and eyes. 

But another explanation had visited Mirah and 
taken the color from her cheek. She went to Ez- 
ra’s ear and whispered, “ Was my father here ?” 


He bent his head in reply, meeting her eyes with | of the autumn at Diplow, and by the beginning of 
terrible understanding. She darted back to the . October his presence was spreading some cheer- 


| me—say you will take me to share all things with 
| you.” Say you will promise to be my wife—say 
|itnow. I have been in doubt so long—I have 
| had to hide my love so long. Say that now and 
always I may prove to you that I love you with 
| complete love.” 
| The change in Mirah had been gradual. She 
| had not passed at once from anguish to the full, 
blessed consciousness that, in this moment of 
| grief and shame, Deronda was giving her the 
highest tribute man can give to woman. With 
| the first tones and the first words, she had only 
a sense of solemn comfort, referring this good- 
j;ness of Deronda’s to his feeling for Ezra. But 
by degrees the rapturous assurance of unhoped- 
for good took possession of her frame; her face 
| glowed under Deronda’s as he bent over her; 
yet she looked up still with intense gravity, as 
when she had first acknowledged with religious 
gratitude that he had thought her “worthy of 
the best ;” and when he had finished, she could 
say nothing—she could only lift up her lips to 
his and just kiss them, as if that were the sim- 
plest “ yes.” They stood then, only looking at 
each other, he holding her hands between his— 
too happy to move, meeting so fully in their new 
consciousness that all signs would have seemed 
to throw them farther apart, till Mirah said, in a 
whisper, “Let us go and comfort Ezra.” 


—_—_~——— 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


“The human nature unto which I felt 
That I belonged, and reverenced with love, 
Was not a punctual presence, but a spirit 
Diffused throngh time and space, with aid derived 
Of evidence from monuments, erect, 
Prostrate, or leaning toward their common rest 
In earth, the widely scattered wreck sublime 

| Of vanished nations.” 

—Worpswortn: The Prelude, 


| Sie Hveo carried out his plan of spending part 
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fulness in the neighborhood, among all ranks 
and persons concerned, from the stately homes 
of Brackenshaw and Quetcham to the respectable 
shop parlors in Wancester. For Sir Hugo was 
a man who liked to show himself and be affable, 
a Liberal of good lineage, who confided entirely 
in Reform as not likely to make any serious dif- 
ference in English habits of feeling, one of which 
undoubtedly is the liking to behold society well 
fenced and adorned with hereditary rank. Hence 
he made Diplow a most agreeable house, extend- 
ing his invitations to old Wancester solicitors and 
young village curates, but also taking some care 
in the combination of his guests, and not feeding 
all the common poultry together, so that they 
should think their meal no particular compliment. 
Easy-going Lord Brackenshaw, for example, would 
not mind meeting Robinson the attorney; but 
Robinson would have been naturally piqued if 
he had been asked to meet a set of people who 
passed for his equals. On all these points Sir 
Hugo was well informed enough at once to gain 
popularity for himself and give pleasure to oth- 
ers—two results which eminently suited his dis- 
position. The Rector of Pennicote now found 
a reception at Diplow very different from the 
haughty tolerance he had undergone during the 
reign of Grandcourt. It was not only that the 
Baronet liked Mr. Gascoigne, it was that he de- 
sired to keep up a marked relation of friendli- 
ness with him on account of Mrs. Grandcourt, for 
whom Sir Hugo’s chivalry had become more and 
more engaged. Why? The chief reason was 
one that he could not fully communicate, even to 
Lady Mallinger—for he would not tell what he 
thdaght one woman’s secret to another, even 
though the other was his wife—which shows that 
his chivalry included a rare reticence. 

Deronda, after he had become engaged to Mi- 
rah, felt it right to make a full statement of his 
position and purposes to Sir Hugo, and he chose 
to make it by letter. He had more than a pre- 
sentiment that his fatherly friend would feel some 
dissatisfaction, if not pain, at this turn of destiny. 
In reading unwelcome news, instead of hearing 
it, there is the advantage that one avoids a hasty 
expression of impatience which may afterward 
be repented of. Deronda dreaded that verbal 
collision which makes otherwise pardonable feel- 
ing lastingly offensive. 

And Sir Hugo, though not altogether surprised, 
was thoroughly vexed. His immediate resource 
was to take the letter to Lady Mallinger, who 
would be sure to express an astonishment which 
her husband could argue against as unreasonable, 
and in this way divide the stress of his discon- 
tent. And, in fact, when she showed herself as- 
tonished and distressed that all Daniel’s wonder- 
ful talents, and the comfort of having him in 
the house, should have ended in his going mad 
in this way about the Jews, the Baronet could 
say, 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear! Depend upon it, Dan 
will not make a fool of himself. He has large 
notions about Judaism— political views which 
you can’t understand. No fear but Dan will 
keep himself head uppermost.” 

But with regard to the prospective marriage, 
she afforded him no counter-irritant. The gentle 
lady observed, without rancor, that she had little 
dreamed of what was coming when she had Mi- 
rah to sing at her musical party and give lessons 





to Amabel. After some hesitation, indeed, she 
confessed it had passed through her mind that 
after a proper time Daniel might marry Mrs 
Grandcourt—because it seemed so remarkable 
that he should be at Genoa just at that time— 
and although she herself was not fond of widows 
she could not help thinking that such a marriage 
would have been better than his going altogether 
with the Jews. But Sir Hugo was so strongly 
of the same opinion that he could not correct it 
as a feminine mistake; and his ill humor at tho 
disproof of his agreeable conclusions on behalf 
of Gwendolen was left without vent. He desired 
Lady Mallinger not to breathe a word about the 
affair till further notice, saying to himself, “If 
it is an unkind cut to the poor thing” (meaning 
Gwendolen), “the longer she is without knowing 
it, the better, in her present nervous state. And 
she will best learn it from Dan himself.” Sir 
Hugo’s conjectures had worked so industriously 
with his knowledge, that he fancied himself well 
informed concerning the whole situation. 

Meanwhile his residence with his family at 
Diplow enabled him to continue his fatherly at- 
tentions to Gwendolen; and in these Lady Mal- 
linger, notwithstanding her small liking for wid- 
ows, was quite willing to second him. 

The plan of removal to Offendene had been 
carried out; and Gwendolen, in settling there, 
maintained a calm beyond her mother’s hopes, 
She was experiencing some of that peaceful mel- 
ancholy which comes from the renunciation of 
demands for self, and from taking the ordinary 
good of existence, and especially kindness, even 
from a dog, as a gift above expectation. Does 
one who has been all but lost in a pit of dark- 
ness complain of the sweet air and the daylight? 
There is a way of looking at our life daily as an 
escape, and taking the quiet return of morn and 
evening—still more the star-like outglowing of 
some pure fellow-feeling, some generous impulse 
breaking our inward darkness—as a salvation 
that reconciles us to hardship. Those who have 
a self-knowledge prompting such self-accusation 
as Hamlet’s can understand this habitual feeling 
of rescue. And it was felt by Gwendolen as she 
lived through and through again the terrible his- 
tory of her temptations, from their first form of 
illusory self-pleasing, when she struggled away 
from the hold of conscience, to their latest form 
of an urgent hatred dragging her toward its sat- 
isfaction, while she prayed and cried for the help 
of that conscience which she had once forsaken. 
She was now dwelling on every word of Deron- 
da’s that pointed to her past deliverance from 
the worst evil in herself and the worst infliction 
of it on others, and on every word that carried a 
force to resist self-despair. 

But she was also upborne by the prospect of 
soon seeing him again: she did not imagine him 
otherwise than always within her reach, her su- 
preme need of him blinding her to the separate- 
ness of his life, the whole scene of which she fill- 
ed with his relation to her—no unique preoccu- 
pation of Gwendolen’s, for we are all apt to fall 
into this passionate egoism of imagination, not 
only toward our fellow-men, but toward God. And 
the future which she turned her face to with a 
willing step was one where she would be contin- 
ually assimilating herself to some type that he 
would hold before her. Had he not first risen 
on her vision as a corrective presence which she 
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had recognized in the beginning with resentment, | are still beaded with tears, it was impossible to 
and at last with entire love and trust? She could | lay another burden on her. 
not spontaneously think of an end to that reli-| But time went on, and he felt it a pressing 
ance Which had become to her imagination like | duty to make the difficult disclosure. Gwendo- 
the firmness of the earth, the only condition of | len, it was true, never recognized his having any 
her walking. | affairs; and it had never even occurred to her 
And Deronda was not long before he came to | to ask him why he happened to be at Genoa. 
Diplow, which was at a more convenient distance | But this unconsciousness of hers would make a 
from town than the Abbey. He had wished to | sudden revelation of affairs that were determin- 
carry out a plan for taking Ezra and Mirah to a | ing his course in life all the heavier blow to her; 
mild spot on the coast, while he prepared anoth- | and if he left the revelation to be made by indif- 
er home that Mirah might enter as his bride, and | ferent persons, she would feel that he had treated 
where they might unitedly watch over her broth- | her with cruel inconsiderateness. He could not 
er, But Ezra begged not to be removed, unless | make the communication in writing: his tender- 
it were to go with them to the East. All outward | ness could not bear to think of her reading his 
solicitations were becoming more and more of a | virtual farewell in solitude, and perhaps feeling 
burden to him; but his mind dwelt on the possi- | his words full of a hard gladness for himself and 
bility of this voyage with a visionary joy. Deron- | indifference for her. He went down to Diplow 
da, in his preparations for the marriage, which he | again, feeling that every other peril was to be in- 
hoped might not be deferred beyond a couple of | curred rather than that of returning and leaving 
months, wished to have fuller consultation as to | her still in ignorance. 
his resources and affairs generally with Sir Hugo, On this third visit Deronda found Hans Mey- 
and here was a reason for not delaying his visit | rick installed with his easel at Diplow, beginning 
to Diplow. But he thought quite as much of an- | his picture of the three daughters sitting on a 
other reason—his promise to Gwendolen. The} bank “in the Gainsborough style,” and varying 
sense of blessedness in his own lot had yet an | his work by rambling to Pennicote to sketch the 
aching anxiety at its heart: this may be held par- | village children and improve his acquaintance 
adoxical, for the beloved lover is always called | with the Gascoignes. Hans appeared to have re- 
happy, and happiness is considered as a well- | covered his vivacity, but Deronda detected some 
fleshed indifference to sorrow outside it. But | feigning in it, as we detect the artificiality of a 
human experience is usually paradoxical, if that | lady’s bloom from its being a little too high-toned 
means incongruous with the phrases of current | and steadily persistent (a “Fluctuating Rouge” 
talk or even current philosophy. It was no trea-| not having yet appeared among the advertise- 
son to Mirah, but a part of that full nature which | ments). Also, with all his grateful friendship 
made his love for her the more worthy, that his | and admiration for Deronda, Hans could not help 
joy in her could hold by its side the care for an- | a certain irritation against him such as extremely 
other. For what is love itself, for the one we | incautious, open natures are apt to feel when the 
love best ?—an infolding of immeasurable cares | breaking of a friend’s reserve discloses a state of 
which yet are better than any joys outside our | things not merely unsuspected, but the reverse of 
love. | what had been hoped and ingeniously conjectured. 
Deronda came twice to Diplow, and saw Gwen- | It is true that poor Hans had always cared chiefly 
dolen twice—and yet he went back to town with- | to confide in Deronda, and had been quite incuri- 
out having told her any thing about the change | ous as to any confidence that might have been 
in his lot and prospects. He blamed himself; | given in return; but what outpourer of his own 
but in all momentous communication likely to | affairs is not tempted to think any hint of his 
give pain we feel dependent on some preparato- | friend’s affairs as an egotistic irrelevance? That 
ry turn of words or associations, some agreement | was no reason why it was not rather a sore re- 
of the other’s mood with the probable effect of | flection to Hans that while he had been all along 
what we have to impart. In the first interview | naively opening his heart about Mirah, Deronda 
Gwendolen was so absorbed in what she had to | had kept secret a feeling of rivalry which now 
say to him, so full of questions which he must | revealed itself as the important determining fact. 
answer, about the arrangement of her life, what Moreover, it is always at their peril that our 
she could do to make herself less ignorant, how | friends turn out to be something more than we 
she could be kindest to every body, and make | were aware of. Hans must be excused for these 
amends for her selfishness and try to be rid of | promptings of bruised sensibility, since he had 
it, that Deronda utterly shrank from waiving her | not allowed them to govern his substantial con- 
immediate wants in order to speak of himself, | duct: he had the consciousness of having done 
nay, from inflicting a wound on her in these mo- | right by his fortunate friend ; or, as he told him- 
ments when she was leaning on him for help in | self, “his metal had given a better ring than he 
her path. In the second interview, when he went | would have sworn to beforehand.” For Hans had 
with new resolve to command the conversation | always said that in point of virtue he was a dilet- 
into some preparatory track, he found her in a | tante: which meant that he was very fond of it in 
state of deep depression, overmastered by those | other people, but if he meddled with it himself 
distasteful, miserable memories which forced | he cut a poor figure. Perhaps in reward of his 
themselves on her as something more real and | good behavior, he gave his tongue the more free- 
ample than any new material out of which she | dom; and he was too fully possessed by the no- 
could mould her future. She cried hysterically, | tion of Deronda’s happiness to have a concep- 
and said that he would always despise her. He tion of what he was feeling about Gwendolen, so 
could only seek words of soothing and encourage- | that he spoke of her without hesitation. 
ment; and when she gradually revived under “When did you come down, Hans?’ said De- 
them, with that pathetic look of renewed child- | ronda, joining him in the grounds where he was 
like interest which we see in eyes where the lashes | making a study of the requisite bank and trees. 
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“Oh, ten days ago—before the time Sir Hugo 
fixed. I ran down with Rex Gascoigne and 
staid at the Rectory a day or two. I'm up in all 
the gossip of these parts—I know the state of 
the wheelwright’s 
an infant-school examination. Sister Anna with 
the good upper lip escorted me, else I should 
have been mobbed by three urchins and an idiot, 
because of my long hair and a general appear- 
ance which departs from the Pennicote type of 
the beautiful. Altogether, the village is idyllic. 
Its only fault is a dark curate with broad shoul- 
ders and broad trowsers who ought to have gone 
into the heavy drapery line. The Gascoignes are 
perfect — besides being related to the Vandyck 
duchess. I caught a glimpse of her in her black 
robes at a distance, though she doesn’t show to 
visitors,” 

“She was not staying at the Rectory?” said 
Deronda. 


“No: but I was taken to Offendene to see the | 
old house, and, as a consequence, I saw the duch- | 


ess’s family. I suppose you have been there, 
and know all about them ?” 

“Yes, I have been there,” said Deronda, qui- 
etly. 

“A fine old place. An excellent setting for a 
widow with romantic fortunes. And she seems 
to have had several romances. I think I have 
found out that there was one between her and 
my friend Rex.” 

“Not long before her marriage, then?” said | 
Deronda, really interested; “ for they had only | 
been a year at Offendene. How came you to 
know any thing of it ?” 


“ Oh—not ignorant of what it is to be a mis- | 


erable devil, I learn to gloat on the signs of | 
misery in others. I found out that Rex never 
goes to Offendene, and has never seen the duch- 
ess since she came back; and Miss Gascoigne 
let fall something in our talk about charade act- | 
ing—for I went through some of my nonsense to 
please the young ones—something which proved | 
to me that Rex was once hovering about his fair 
cousin close enough to get singed. I don’t 
know what was her part in the affair. Perhaps | 
the duke came in and carried her off. That is | 
always the way when an exceptionally worthy | 
young man forms an attachment. I understand 
now why Gascoigne talks of making the law 
his mistress and. remaining a bachelor. But | 
these are green resolves. Since the duke did 
not get himself drowned for your sake, it may 
turn out to be for my friend Rex’s sake. Who 
knows ?”” 

“Ts it absolutely necessary that Mrs. Grand- 
court should marry again?” 
to add that Hans’s success in constructing her 
fortunes hitherto had not been enough to war- 
rant a new attempt. 

“You monster!” retorted Hans, “do you want 
her to wear weeds for yow all her life—burn her- 
self in perpetual suttee while you are alive and 
merry ?” 

Deronda could say nothing, but he looked so 
much annoyed that Hans turned the current of 
his chat, and when he was alone, shrugged his 
shoulders a little over the thought that there re- 
ally had been some stronger feeling between De- 
ronda and the duchess than Mirah would like to 
know of. “Why didn’t she fall in love with 
me?” thought Hans, laughing at himself. “She 


interior, and have assisted at | 


said Deronda, ready | 


would have had no rivals. No woman ever want. 
ed to discuss theology with me.” 

No wonder that Deronda winced under that 
sort of joking witha whip-lash. It touched sep. 
sibilities that were already quivering with th 
anticipation of witnessing some of that pain to 
which even Hans’s light words seemed to give 
more reality—any sort of recognition by another 
giving emphasis to the subject of our anxiety, 
‘And now he had come down with the firm re. 
solve that he would not again evade the trial, 
The next day he rode to Offendene. He had 
sent word that he intended to call and to ask if 
Gwendolen could receive him ; and he found her 
awaiting him in the old drawing-room where 
some chief crises of her life had happened. She 
seemed less sad than he had seen her since her 
husband’s death ; there was no smile on her face, 
| but a placid self-possession, in contrast with the 
mood in which he had last found her. She was 
all the more alive to the sadness perceptible in 
Deronda ; and they were no sooner seated—he at 
| & little distance opposite to her—than she said, 

“You were afraid of coming to see me, be- 
cause I was so full of grief and despair the last 
time. ButIam not so to-day. I have been sor- 
ry ever since. I have been making it a reason 
why I should keep up my hope and be as cheer- 
ful as I can, because I would not give you any 
pain about me.” 

There was an unwonted sweetness in Gwendo- 
len’s tone and look as she uttered these words 
| that seemed to Deronda to infuse the utmost 
cruelty into the task now laid upon him. But 
he felt obliged to make his answer a beginning 
| of the task. 

q “T am in some trouble to-day,” he said, look- 
ing at her rather mournfully ; “ but it is because 
I have things to tell you which you will almost 
think it a want of confidence on my part not to 
have spoken of before. They are things affect- 
ing my own life—my own future. I shall seem 
to have made an ill return to you for the trust 
you have placed in me—never to have given you 
an idea of events that make great changes for 
me. But when we have been together we have 
hardly had time to enter into subjects which at 
the moment were really less pressing to me than 
the trials you have been going through.” There 

was a sort of timid tenderness in Deronda’s deep 
| tones, and he paused with a pleading look, as if 
| it had been Gwendolen only who had conferred 
| any thing in her scenes of beseeching and con- 
| fession. 

A thrill of surprise was visible in her. Such 
| meaning as she found in his words had shaken 
her, but without causing fear. Her mind had 
flown at once to some change in his position with 
regard to Sir Hugo and Sir Hugo’s property. She 
said, with a sense of comfort from Deronda’s way 
of asking her pardon, 

“ You never thought of any thing but what you 
could do to help me; and I was so troublesome. 
How could you tell me things ?” 

“Tt will perhaps astonish you,” said Deronda, 
“that I have only quite lately known who were 
my parents.” 

Gwendolen was not astonished: she felt the 
more assured that her expectations of what was 
coming were right. Deronda went on without 
check : 

“The reason why you found me in Italy was 
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that I had gone there to learn that—in fact, to 
meet my mother. It was by her wish that I was 
parted with me after my father’s death, when I 
was a little creature. But she is now very ill, 
and she felt that the secrecy ought not to be any 
longer maintained. Her chief reason had been 
that she did not wish me to know I was a Jew.” 

“A Jew!” Gwendolen exclaimed, in a low tone 
of amazement, with an utterly frustrated look, as 
if some confusing potion were creeping through 
her system. 

Deronda colored and did not speak, while 
Gwendolen, with her eyes fixed on the floor, was 
struggling to find her way in the dark by the aid 
of various reminiscences. She seemed at last to 
have arrived at some judgment; for she looked 
up at Deronda again, and said, as if remonstra- 
ting against the mother’s conduct, 

“What difference need that have made ?” 

“Tt has made a great difference to me that I 
have known it,” said Deronda, emphatically ; but 
he could not go on easily—the distance between 
her ideas and his acted like a difference of native 
language, making him uncertain what force his 
words would carry. 

Gwendolen meditated again, and then said, feel- 
ingly, “I hope there is nothing to make you mind. 
You are just the same as if you were not a Jew.” 

She meant to assure him that nothing of that 
external sort could affect the way in which she 
regarded him, or the way in which he could in- 
fluence her. Deronda was a little helped by this 
misunderstanding. 

“The discovery was far from being painful to 
me,” he said. “TI had been gradually prepared 
for it, and I was glad of it. I had been prepared | 
for it by becoming intimate with a very remark. | 





able Jew, whose ideas have attracted me so much | 
that I think of devoting the best part of my life | 
to some effort at giving them effect.” 

Again Gwendolen seemed shaken—again there | 
was a look of frustration, but this time it was | 
mingled with alarm, She looked at Deronda with | 
lips childishly parted. It was not that she had 
yet connected his words. with Mirah and her 
brother, but that they had inspired her with a 
dreadful presentiment of mountainous travel for 
her mind before it could reach Deronda’s. Great 
ideas in general which she had attributed to him 
seemed to make no great practical difference, and 
were not formidable in the same way as these 
mysteriously shadowed particular ideas. He 


could not quite divine what was going on within | 


her; he could only seek the least abrupt path of 
disclosure. 

“That is an object,” he said, after a moment, 
“which will by-and-by force me to leave England 
for some tinte—for some years. I have purposes 
which will take me to the East.” 

Here was something clearer, but all the more 
immediately agitating. Gwendolen’s lip began to 
tremble. ‘ But you will come back ?”’ she said, 
tasting her own tears as they fell, before she 
thought of drying them. 

Deronda could not sit still. He rose, grasping 
his coat collar, and went to prop himself against 
the corner of the mantel-piece, at a different an- 
gle from her face. But when she had pressed 


They were both silent. He could not persuade 
himself to say more unless she led up to it by 


brought up in ignorance of my parentage. She} a question; and she was apparently meditating 


something that she had to say. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked at 
last, very timidly. ‘Can I understand the ideas, 
or am I too ignorant ?” 

“T am going to the East’ to become better ac- 
quainted with the condition of my race in various 
countries there,’”’ said Deronda, gently—anxious 
to be as explanatory as he could on what was 
the impersonal part of their separateness from 
each other. “The idea that I am possessed with 
is that of restoring a political existence to my 
people, making them a nation again, giving them 
a national centre, such as the English have, 
though they too are scattered over the face of 
the globe. That is a task which presents itself 
to me as a duty: I am resolved to begin it, how- 
ever feebly. I am resolved to devote my life to 
it. At the least, I may awaken a movement in 
other minds, such as has been awakened in my 
own.” 

There was a long silence between them. The 
world seemed getting larger round poor Gwen- 
dolen, and she more solitary and helpless in the 
midst. The thought that he might come back 
after going to the East sank before the bewilder- 
ing vision of these wide-stretching purposes in 
which she felt herself reduced to’ a mere speck. 
There comes a terrible moment to many souls 
when the great movements of the world, the lar- 
ger destinies of mankind, which have lain aloof 
in newspapers and other neglected reading, enter 
like an earthquake into their own lives; when 
the slow urgency of growing generations turns 
into the tread of an invading army or the dire 
clash of civil war, and gray fathers know noth- 
ing to seek for but the corpses of their bloom- 
ing sons, and girls forget all vanity to make lint 
and bandages which may serve for the shattered 
limbs of their betrothed husbands. Then it is 
as if the Invisible Power that has been the object 
of lip-worship and lip-resignation became visible, 
according to the imagery of the Hebrew poet, 
making the flames his chariot and riding on the 
wings of the wind, till the mountains smoke and 
the plains shudder under the rolling, fiery visita- 
tion, Often the good cause seems to lie pros- 
trate under the thunder of unrelenting force, the 
martyrs live reviled, they die, and no angel is seen 
holding forth the crown and the palm branch. 
Then it is that the submission of the soul to the 
Highest is tested, and even in the eyes of frivoli- 
ty life looks out from the scene of human strug- 
gle with the awful face of duty, and a religion 
shows itself which is something else than a pri- 

vate consolation. 
That was the sort of crisis which was at this 
moment beginning in Gwendolen’s small life: 
she was for the first time feeling the pressure of 
a vast mysterious movement, for the first time 
being dislodged from her supremacy in her own 
world, and getting a sense that her horizon was 
but a dipping onward of an existence with which 
her own was revolving. All the troubles of her 
| wifehood and widowhood had still left her with 
the implicit impression which had accompanied 
| her from childhood, that whatever surrounded 





her handkerchief against her cheeks, she turned | her was somehow specially for her, and it was 


and looked up at him, awaiting an answer. 
“Tf I live,” said Deronda—-“ some time.” 


| because of this that no personal jealousy had 
| been roused in her in relation to Deronda: she 
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could not spontaneously think of him as right- | 
fully belonging to others more than to her. But 
here had come a shock which went deeper than | 
personal jealousy—something spiritual and vague- 
ly tremendous that thrust her away, and yet 
quelled all anger into self-humiliation. 

There had been a long silence. Deronda had | 
stood still, even thatikful for an interval before | 
he needed to say more, and Gwendolen had sat | 
like a statue, with her wrists lying over each | 
other and her eyes fixed—the intensity of her | 
mental action arresting all other excitation. At | 
length something occurred to her that made her 
turn her face to Deronda and say, in a trembling 
voice, 

“Ts that all you can tell me?” 

The question was like a dart to him. “The | 
Jew whom I mentioned just now,” he answered, 
not without a certain tremor in his tones too, 
“the remarkable man who has greatly influenced 
my mind, has not, perhaps, been totally unheard 
of by you. He is the brother of Miss Lapidoth, 
whom you have often heard sing.” 

A great wave of remembrance passed through 
Gwendolen and spread as a deep, painful flush 
over face and neck. It had come first as the 
scene of that morning when she had called on 
Mirah, and heard Deronda’s voice reading, and 


been told, without then heeding it, that he was | ness of easy consolation in them. She felt that 


reading Hebrew with Mirah’s brother. 

“ He is very ill—very near death now,” Deronda 
went on, nervously, and then stopped short. He 
felt that he must wait. Would she divine the 
rest ? 

“Did ‘she tell you that I went to her?” said | 
Gwendolen, abruptly, looking up at him. 

“No,” said Deronda, “I don’t understand 
you.” 


She turned away her eyes again, and sat think- | 
ing. Slowly the color died out of face and neck, | 


and she was as pale as before—with that almost 
withered paleness which is seen after a painful 
flush. At last she said, without turning toward | 
him, in a low, measured voice, as if she were only 
thinking aloud in preparation for future speech, 

“ But can you marry ?” 

“Yes,” said Deronda, also in a low voice. “I 
am going to marry.” 

At first there was no change in Gwendolen’s 
attitude: she only began to tremble visibly ; then 
she looked before her with dilated eyes, as at 
something lying in front of her, till she stretched 
her arms out straight, and cried, with a smother- 
ed voice, 

“T said I should be forsaken. I have been a 
cruel woman. And I am forsaken.” 

Deronda’s anguish was intolerable. He could 
not help himself. He seized her outstretched 
hands and held them together, and kneeled at 
her feet. She was the victim of his happiness. 

“Tam cruel too; Iam cruel,” he repeated, with 
a sort of groan, looking up at her imploringly. 

His presence and touch seemed to dispel a hor- 
rible vision, and she met his upward look of sor- 
row with something like the return of conscious- 
ness after fainting. Then she dwelt on it with 
that growing pathetic movement of the brow 
which accompanies the revival of some tender 
recollection. The leok of sorrow brought back 





Deronda would not let her hands go—held them 
| still with one of his, and himself pressed her 
| handkerchief against her eyes. She submitted 
\like a half- soothed child, making an effort to 
| speak, which was hindered by struggling sobs, 
| At last she succeeded in saying, brokenly, 
“TI said—I said—it should be ‘detter—better 
| with me—for having known you.’ 
| His eyes too were larger with tears. Shoe 
wrested one of her hands from his, and returned 
his action, pressing his tears away. 
“We shall not be quite parted,” he said, “| 
| will write to you always, when I can, and you will 
| answer?” 
He waited till she said, in a whisper, “I will try. 
“T shall be more with you than I used to be,” 
| Deronda said, with gentle urgency, releasing he oT 
| hands and rising from his kneeling posture. “If 
we had been much together before, we should 
have felt our differences more, and seemed to 
| get farther apart. Now we can perhaps never 
| see each other again. But our minds may get 
nearer.’ 
Gwendolen said nothing, but rose too, automat- 
ically. Her withered look of grief, such as the 
sun often shines on when the blinds are drawn 
up after the burial of life’s joy, made him hate 
his own words: they seemed to have the hard- 


| he was going, and that nothing could hinder it. 
The sense of it was like a dreadful whisper in 
her ear, which dulled all other consciousness ; 
and she had not known that she was rising. 

| Deronda could not speak again. He thought 
| that they must part in silence, ‘but it w as difficult 
to move toward the parting, till she looked at 
him with a sort of intention in her eyes, which 
| helped him. He advanced to put out his hand 
silently, and when she had placed hers within it, 
she said what her mind had been laboring with: 

“You have been very good to me. I have de- 
served nothing. I will try—try to live. I shall 
think of you. What good have I been? Only 
| harm. Don’t let me be harm to you. It shall 
| be the better for me—” 

She could not finish. It was not that she was 
| sobbing, but that the intense effort with which 
she spoke made her too tremulous. The burden 
of that difficult rectitude toward him was a weight 
her frame tottered under. 

She bent forward to kiss his cheek, and he 
kissed hers. Then they looked at each other for 
an instant, with clasped hands, and he turned 
away. 





When he was quite gone, her mother came in 
and found her sitting motionless. 

“Gwendolen dearest, you look very ill,” she said, 
bending over her and touching her cold hands. 

“Yes, mamma. But don’t be afraid. I am 
going to live,” said Gwendolen, bursting out hys- 
terically. 

Her mother persuaded her to go to bed, and 
watched by her. Through the day and half the 
night she fell continually into fits of shrieking, 
but cried in the midst of them to her mother, 
“Don’t be afraid. I shall live. I mean to live.” 

After all, she slept; and when she waked in 
the morning light, she looked up fixedly at her 





what seemed a very far-off moment —the first 
time she had ever seen it, in the library at the 
Abbey. Sobs rose, and great tears fell fast. 





mother, and said, tenderly, “Ah, poor mamma! 
You have been sitting up with me. Don’t be un- 
happy. I shall live. I shall be better.” 
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CHAPTER LXX. | their best in feeling and in act to her who needed ? 

In the checkered area of human experience the | /f Hans could have been there, it would have 
seasons are all mingled as in the golden age: fruit | been better; but Mab had already observed that 
aud blossom hang \oguiber é an ne ee men must suffer for being so inconvenient: sup- 
dy green ‘olnster and another treads the wine- iit she, Kate, ond Amy had all fallen in love 
press. Nay, in each of our lives harvest and spring- | ith Mr. Deronda ?—but being women, they were 
Lime are continually one, until Death himself gathers | not so ridiculous. 
us and sows us anew in his invisible flelds, | The Meyricks were rewarded for conquering 

AmonG the blessings of love there is hardly | their prejudices by hearing a speech from Mr. 
one more exquisite than the sense that in uniting | Cohen, which had the rare quality among speeches 
the beloved life to ours we can watch over its | of not being quite after the usual pattern. Ja- 
happiness, bring comfort where hardship was, | cob ate beyond his years, and contributed sev- 
and over memories of privation and suffering | eral small whinnying laughs as a free accom- 
open the sweetest fountains of joy. Deronda’s | paniment of his father’s speech, not irreverently, 
love for Mirah was.strongly imbued with that} but from a lively sense that his family was dis- 
blessed protectiveness, Even with infantine feet | tinguishing itself; while Adelaide Rebekah, in 
she had begun to tread among thorns; and the| a new Sabbath frock, maintained throughout a 
| grave air of responsibility. 
to him the girlish image of despair. Mordecai’s brilliant eyes, sunken in their large 

But now she was glowing like a dark-tipped | sockets, dwelt on the scene with the cherishing 
yet delicate ivory-tinted flower in the warm sun- | benignancy of a spirit already lifted into an aloof- 
light of content, thinking of any possible grief as | ness which nullified only selfish requirements and 
part of that life with Deronda which she could | left sympathy alive. But continually, after his 
call by no other name than good. And he| gaze had been traveling round on the others, it 
watched the sober gladness which gave new | returned to dwell on Deronda with a fresh gleam 
beauty to her movements and her habitual atti- | of trusting affection. 
tudes of repose with a delight which made him | The wedding feast was humble, but Mirah was 

| 


say to himself-that it was enough of personal joy | not without splendid wedding gifts. As soon as 
for him to save her from pain. She knew noth- | the betrothal had been known, there were friends 
ing of Hans’s struggle or of Gwendolen’s pang; | who had entertained graceful devices. Sir Hugo 
for after the assurance that Deronda’s hidden | and Lady Mallinger had taken trouble to provide 
love had been for her, she easily explained Gwen- | a complete equipment for Eastern travel, as well 
dolen’s eager solicitude about him as part of a| as a precious locket containing an inscription: 
erateful dependence on his goodness, such as she | “ Zo the bride of our dear Daniel Deronda all 
herself had known. And all Deronda’s words | blessings. —H. & L. M.”’ The Klesmers sent a 
about Mrs. Grandeourt confirmed that view of | perfect watch, also with a pretty inscription. 
their relation, though he never touched on it ex- But something more precious than gold and 
cept in the most distant manner. Mirah was| gems came to Deronda from the neighborhood 
ready to believe that he had been a rescuing an-| of Diplow on the morning of his marriage. It 
gel to many besides herself. The only wonder | was a letter containing these words: 
was that she among them all was to have the | 
bliss of being continually by his side. “ Do not think of me sorrowfully on your wed- 
So, when the bridal veil was around Mirah, it | ding-day. I have remembered your words—that I 
hid no doubtful tremors—only a thrill of awe | may live to be one of the best of women, who make 
at the acceptance of a great gift which required | others glad that they were born. I do not yet see 
great uses. And the velvet canopy never covered | how that can be, but you know better than I. If 
a more goodly bride and bridegroom, to whom | it ever comes true, it will be because you helped me. 
their people might more wisely wish offspring; | J only thought of myself, and I made you grieve. 
more truthful lips never touched the sacramental | Jt hurts me now to think of your grief. You 
marriage wine ; the marriage blessing never gath- | must not grieve any more for me. It is better—it 
ered stronger promise of fulfillment than in the | shall be better with me because I have known you, 
integrity of their mutual pledge. Naturally, they | “ GWENDOLEN GRANDCOURT.” 
were married according to the Jewish rite. And 
since no religion seems yet to have demanded| The preparations for the departure of all three 
that when we make a feast we should invite only | to the East began at once ; for Deronda could not 
the highest rank of our acquaintances, few, it is | deny Ezra’s wish that they should set out on the 
to be hoped, will be offended to learn that among | voyage forthwith, so that he might go with them, 
the guests at Deronda’s little wedding feast was | instead of detaining them to watch over him. He 
the entire Cohen family, with the one exception | had no belief that Ezra’s life would last through 
of the baby, who carried on her teething intelli- | the voyage, for there were symptoms which seem- 
gently at home. How could Mordecai have borne | ed to show that the last stage of his malady had 
that those friends of his adversity should have | set in. But Ezra himself had said, “ Never mind 
been shut out from rejoicing in common with | where I die, so that I am with you” 
him ? He did not set out with them. One morning 
Mrs. Meyrick so fully understood this that she | early he said to Deronda, “Do not quit me to- 
had quite reconciled herself to meeting the Jew-| day. I shall die before it is ended.” 
ish pawnbroker, and was there with her three} He chose to be dressed and sit up in his easy- 
daughters—all of them enjoying the conscious- | chair as usual, Deronda and Mirah on each side 
ness that Mirah’s marriage to Deronda crowned | of him, and for some hours he was unusually si- 
® romance which would always make a sweet} lent, not even making the effort to speak, but 
memory to them. For which of them, mother or| looking at them occasionally with eyes full of 
girls, had not had a generous part in it—giving | some restful meaning, as if to assure them that 
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while this remnant of breathing-time was diff- | ly and with effort, Ezra, pressing on their hands 


cult, he felt an ocean of peace beneath him. raised himself, and uttered in Hebrew the confe 
It was not till late in the afternoon, when the sion of the divine Unity, which for long “eg 

light was falling, that he took a hand of each in | tions has been on the lips of the dying 

his, and said, looking at Deronda, “ Death is com- , 


fenera. 
Israelite, 


Mag 


ing to me as the divine kiss which is both part-| not speak again. 


He sank back gently into his chair, and dig 
But it was some hours before 


ing and reunion—which takes me from your | he had ceased to breathe, with Mirah’s and De 


bodily eyes and gives me full presence in your 
soul. Where thou goest, Daniel, I shall go. Is} ,, 


it not begun? Have I not breathed my soul into 


you? We shall live together.” 
He paused, and Deronda waited, thinking that 
there might be another word for him. But slow- 


| ronda’s arms around him. 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt 
Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair.’ 
| And what may quiet us in a death so noble.”’ 


THE END. 





Chitar’s Easy Chair, 


TPAUERE is no doubt that Daniel Deronda is 


one of the most remarkable stories ever | 


written, It is altogether the best of George 
Eliot’s, and it has the same kind of superiority to 
all other English tales that Tennyson’s idyl of 
‘“‘Guinevere” has to all modern English poetry. 
The story not only describes but transfigures fa- 
miliar life and character. It portrays conduct 
practicable by all men, yet the mere description 
of which is an inspiration and exaltation. The 
“Guinevere” is supreme among recent poems be- 
cause it describes the highest and finest Christian 
behavior as the most simple and natural. Yet it 
has something of the glamour of twilight and 
faery. Daniel Deronda, on the other hand, is a 
tale of to-day, told with consummate art, with 
profound insight and comprehension, and with a 


masterly self-restraint which is the more admira- | 


ble because it risks in the general apprehension 


the reputation of dramatie power. The evidence | 
and triumph of that power are, therefore, all the | 
more satisfactory. A little excess, a little of the | 
extravagance and earicature which Dickens has | 
made so fascinating, would indeed have given a | 
more pronounced superficial impression of that | 
dramatic skill which George Eliot is alleged to | 
lack. It is often said that her stories are de- | 


lightful and amusing and intellectual, but that 
she has created very few characters that “ stand 
out” and become familiar and universal types, 


like so many of Scott’s and Dickens’s. There is | 


truth in this assertion, but it is also true that a 
large part of the peculiar prominence of many 


fictitious characters in common allusion and un- | 


derstanding is the result of a kind of pardonable 
trickery, a laughable extravagance, of which Mi- 
cawber and Dick Swiveller are illustrations. 


Yet in Daniel Deronda there are the natural- | 


ness and moderation of the Shakespearean char- 
acterization, There is no phrase or movement 


or word or look constantly associated with a | 


character, and therefore distinguishing him as if 
he were labeled ; but there are the inconsistencies 
and surprises and doubts which surround inter- 
esting and complex characters in actual experi- 


| heroine was to be the rather familiar figure of 
which Disraeli gave the slight hint forty years 
ago in Mrs, Felix Lorraine, and which has re-ap- 
peared very often since—the beautiful and soul. 
less woman, daring and half-devilish, who plays 
life as a game with superb disdain: a kind of 
Lamia, who, however brilliant and fascinating, is 
but a snake after all. Gradually, however, it ap- 
peared that the power and skill of George Eliot 
were not to be wasted upon so poor and trivial a 
character, and the complex quality of Gwendolen 
was revealed. The test of creative genius is the 
ability to compose and fill in completely the per- 
fect picture. There is a quick and happy talent 
which dashes in a sketch, an outline, that is ex- 
pressive andsuggestive. But to develop the sketch, 
to use the study to advantage, requires the intel- 
ligence, the trained skill, the comprehensive in- 
sight, the sustained effort, which are given to few. 
Daniel Deronda himself is unique in fiction. 
The usual attempt to portray a true hero is very 
apt to end in a figure like Ivanhoe or the Master 
of Ravenswood, Kenelm Chillingly or Guy Liv- 
ingstone. Those who wish to avoid heroes give 
us Arthur Pendennis or Clive Newcome, modern 
men of the world, good-natured and good-princi- 
pled. There are also the goody young men, But 
| where, before Daniel Deronda, is the portrait in 
fiction of the fine-natured youth, pure, unworldly, 
manly, and conforming his daily life in the midst 
of the most conventional society to the principles 
| that we call Christian because of the life in which 
| they were most fully manifested? None of the 
great modern English masters of fiction have 
| dealt or would naturally have dealt with such a 
| character. It required an unusual combination 
of intellectual grasp, of profound and earnest 
conviction, of thorough training, high imagina- 
tion, and literary instinct, with a seriousness and 
religious purity of purpose and a sensitive deli- 
cacy of sympathy only, perhaps, to be expected 
in a woman, to produce just the result; and this 
| combination is found in George Eliot. Other 
| great stories are to be read for refreshment, for 


| excitement, for enjoyment. Indeed, a master of 


ence. The play of light and shade in Gwen- | story-telling, Walter Scott, said that this was their 
dolen, for instance, is often perplexing, but, upon | sole end.. But Daniel Deronda is to be read for 
reflection, it is so delicately and profoundly nat- | the guidance of life, not in the nursery primer or 
ural that the figure soon ceases to be the usual | the Sunday-school library sense, but as we read 
flat apparition of the novel, and becomes, as the | Shakespeare and Dante and Milton—the guidance 
artists say, fully moulded and rounded. At first | which comes from lofty ideals, from noble pur- 
probably every reader thought that he knew | poses, from a high humanity. 

Gwendolen, and was a little disappointed that the. Whoever has read Fouqué’s charming story 
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of Undine has felt how deep and subtle is its sig- 
nificance—the development through human love 
of a human soul in a water fairy. It is a dream 
of the gurgling brook-side, a reverie of the forest, 
as it is told, but it haunts the imagination, and 
recurs and recurs as rich with some shadowy se- 
cret. That secret is one of the deepest facts of 
consciousness, and in this tale of George Eliot’s 
it is revealed. Yet the love that redeems is not 
necessarily that of the knight for Undine, nor 
of Ferdinand Armine for Henrietta Temple. 


“‘T have seen higher, holier things than these,” 


sang Arthur Clough, in one of those poems that 
quiver with the intensity of the purest feeling ; 
and in Daniel Deronda Arthur Clough’s genius, 
heart, and art would have recognized a character 
of which he surely dreamed, and a possible life 
of which, perhaps, he despaired, 





Tue Easy Chair has been criticised by the Ban- 
ner of Light, “an exponent of the spiritual phi- 
losophy of the nineteenth century,” for its re- 





marks upon the performance and explanation by 
Mr. Bishop of what are called spiritual phenomena. 


The tone of the article is remarkably courteous | 


for a controversial paper, and it is evidently writ- 


ten by a sincere believer in the spiritual origin | 
| . ° 
|} allusions to the dead, and expressions of the 
| vague curiosity of ignorant minds. 


of such phenomena. The subject has been again 
discredited since the Bishop performance by the 
Flint divorcee case in New York. Flint assumed 
to be a medium, and drove a thriving trade as a 
Beyond” and to all celestial correspondents. The 
earnest but kindly critic to whom the Chair has 
alluded states his belief that it will live to regret 
its encouragement even of the Dundrearys “in 
their ignorance of a truth which satisfies the rea- 
son that death is but a step toa life of enlarged 
powers and opportunities.” But the Easy Chair’s 
amazement remains unabated that performances 
many of which are so evidently vulgar impostures, 
and others of which, if apparently inexplicable, 
are no more so than many professed juggleries, 
and all of which, so far as some careful reading 
upon the subject shows, are in their moral and 
intellectual aspects so essentially trivial, should 
evidently satisfy many honest and intelligent per- 
sons as conclusive proofs of the existence of a 
spiritual world. 

Let us look for a moment at this Flint and his 
heavenly mail-bag—and the Easy Chair appeals 
to its critic to say whether the whole exposure 
of the man does not naturally suggest a tone of 
ridicyle. Flint announced that he was controlled 
by one spirit, who was the scribe of other spirits, 
and that when communicating he was in a nor- 


mal, not trance, state, but unconscious of compul- 


| tographs, imperial size, 50 cents.” This adver- 


| tisement led to an immense correspondence. Sev- 
| eral thousands of letters were found, and his 
| book in which, having opened and read the let- 
| ters that he received, he copied them. 

| The letters were such as might be supposed. 
| They were attempts to turn spirits to practical 
} account. One man asks if he shall accept a nom- 
| ination for Representative, and if his insurance 
| policy will benefit his family. Another wishes 
advice in regard to business: shall he buy heavy 
or light cotton goods, and shall he buy woolens 
“straight up,” or wait and buy again in a few 
days. One anxious inquirer demands if he had 
best sell the mules and Nims Phillips’s wagon. 
Another, whether it is right to love Louisa M. 
Sillingham, and whether she will wait until he is 
free. One enterprising man requests a recipe 
for the manufacture of hair-dye, asking personal 
attention and information upon the speediest way 
to make it profitable. Another wishes to know 
with whom his niece is in love, whether his ticket 
in the Louisville lottery will win, and whether 
cotton will decline. One correspondent requests 
Daniel Webster to help his attorney in his suits, 
and another asks his father for “ peints” in the 
patent business, and whether Chicago is a good 
summer residence. There are natural inquiries 
about heaven and hell as places, some touching 


With these letters were found the books of 


postboy, or mail agent, or carrier to the “ Bright | Flint used for carrying on this business. In one 
| of them was a collection of phrases in the dis- 


| agreeable, cheap, sentimental lingo which is pe- 
culiar to “the spirits,” and which is an infallible 


| evidence of the mental tone of its author: 


“We will journey along together with hands joined, 
| One on either side of the curtain that falls between 
| your land and mine.” 
| “May the blessed angels of light and love be ever 
| near to guide, direct, and bless you in every aspiration 
| for the pure and beautiful!” 

*“T have walked with you upon the western side of 

life, and will soon meet you upon this,” 
| ‘** Dear loved one, we will be your teacher and mon- 
| itor to guide and direct, to dispel doubts, and to plant 
| the broad banner of this great truth firmly in the cita- 
| del of your soul.” 
** All souls are allied to each other, and bound by the 
| All-wise Being, who says, ‘Come higher, ever higher; 
come nearer, ever nearer, to me.’” 


However all this may seem to its generous critic, 
to the Easy Chair it seems the most vulgar and 
transparent knavery, the more repulsive that it 
deals with the most solemn and tender emotions. 
It is the poorest, most pitiful, and most trans- 
parent deception; and those who deliberately 
foster the idea that such things are not only re- 
spectable, but to be treated with reverence, seem 





sion. He established by this means a celestial | to the Easy Chair to incur quite as serious a re- 





intelligence office, inviting every body to send | sponsibility as those who expose and condemn 
written questions to be answered by the spirits. | them. To say that vulgar and ignorant letters 
He exhorted his correspondents that “the spirit | do not disprove spiritual agencies, and that there 
letters should be securely sealed, addressed to/| is no reason to suppose that spirits may not be 
the spirit, giving his or her name in full, and | as silly as mortals, is a mere evasion. Much less 
signed by the writer in full, but no address on | evidence in the matter of paraphernafia would 
the envelope. When left open, they can not be | convict a counterfeiter of bank-notes than ap- 
answered, my agency being only efficient when | pears in the case of Flint. The reply that is 
my mind is both passive and blank to both quées-| made to the Easy Chair in the ¢ase'of Bishop, 
tions and answers.” “Ihave my photograph for | that he is himself a medium, and that while pro- 
sale, exhibiting my spirit guide’s hand and arm, | fessing to expose the way ir, which the feats are 
taken while answering a sealed letter. Terms: | done, he yet does them. by mediumistic power, 
for spirit letters, $2 and a three-cent stamp; pho- | and that he does not and can not explain the 
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most marvelous of the “phenomena,” may be 
equally applied to Flint. It is the old papal doc- 
trine that a man may be a very bad man, but a 
very good vicegerent of God. The argument 
breaks at the vital point. 

Yet Flint, a plain knave, unless the validity of 
evidence and the force of experience are denied, 
is, so far as appears, like all the mediums, and 
his feats are the usual mediumistic performances. 
And by what argument is the legitimate conse- 
quence of his exposure sought to be averted? By 
this: that because a knave does certain things, 
or because a clever man shows how they may be 
done, it does not follow that the same things may 
not be done by spirits; and that the ability to 
produce some of the phenomena does not prove 
the power to do some others. But if certain phe- 
nomena are offered as equal evidence of “ spir- 
itual” agencies, and some of them are shown to 
be the possible result of physical skill, the proof 
that the others in the same category are, never- 
theless, of “ spiritual” origin lies with those who 
assert it. In the same copy of the Banner of 
Light which contains the strictures upon the Easy 
Chair appears Flint’s advertisement, and there 
are others of the same kind. It certainly does 
not follow that because one man who professes 
to work by spiritual agency is an impostor that 
another who professes to do the same thing is a 
knave. But the probability of his knavery will 
depend upon circumstances. To insist that ev- 
ery individual instance of asserted “ spiritual” 
agency must be disproved and exposed before it 
can be claimed that any reason has been shown 
for incredulity, is obviously folly. 

The most lamentable aspect of the whole ex- 
citement is the degradation of spiritual things 
which it produces. The mediums, as a class, 
are cunning, ignorant, vulgar persons who do 
not command interest, or respect, or confidence 
by character, intelligence, conscience, or spiritual- 
ity. Their “ phenomena” are no more wonderful 
or dignified than many tricks of confessed leger- 
demain ; and their “revelations” and “communi- 
cations” from the “ spirit land” are like the sen- 
timental nonsense of the dime novels. Yet the 
writing of this kind that was found in Flint’s 
books, to be sent to his correspondents, who in- 
closed two dollars, as messages from the dead, is 
quite as good as that which is contained in the 
Banner of Light that kindly remonstrates with 
the Chair for its willingness to doubt whether 
such twaddle is really from heaven. Here are 
“messages from the spirit world through the me- 
diumship of Mrs. Sarah N. Danskin, wife of Col- 
onel Washington A. Danskin, of Baltimore :” 


“Matthew Ward was my name. After a severe ill- 
ness of long standing, I fled from the tenement of cla 
to climes unknown, and from whence, it has been said, 
‘no traveler returns.’ I lived on what is called Church 
~ in Norfolk, Virginia, and I was forty-six years 
old. 

“T am standing now upon a pedestal, oe the 
holy ground, and making out the place where I will 
find rest. ‘There is rest for the weary, there is rest 
for you,’ has been sung and told in ages gone by, and 
who will dare doubt it, with a sane mind? Not i for 
Iam a pilgrim; I'm a stranger in a foreign land. 

“Am I doing that which is forbidden in speaking to 
the children of earth? Of what advantage will it prove 





to me, or of what benefit can it be to others? They 
know full well the grave has taken up the body, but | 
what knowledge have they beyond the boundary of | 
this little globe? How dare we search the mysteries | 
of God, the unseen but not the unfelt ? | 
. “ However, if in the act I've committed a wrong, I | 


will pay the penalty, for curiosity, I acknowle 
brought me in the trail with others Having 
through that, I gain experience; whether it 
good or evil, time will determine.” 


ige, 
Seen 
for 


Mrs. Phoebe Williams, late of Orange, New Jer. 

sey, Says: 
_ “Having gone out into the beautiful world of req}. 
ities, I have not been disappointed in the rules and 
regulations laid down under the law for the new-born 
spirit. 

‘Has the human mind conception enough to draw 
the line between the material body and the spiritug! 
body? As one passes into seeming decay, the other 
is born anew, with all the faculties quick and active to 
perceive and to designate between beauty and deform. 
ity, and between good and evil. 

“Tam not gifted with prophecy; this comes from 
truthful inheritance, given to the spirit under the law 
of unfoldment. Son, sons-in-law, daughters, daugh. 
ter-in-law, and grandchildren, accept the announce. 
ment that is heralded, not in ‘thunder tones’ nor 
‘upon musical instruments,’ but spoken sensi}ly 
whereby the enlightened and educated minds may 
draw their deductions, and learn some little in theory, 
if not practically, of that country into which each one 
must go. 

“Heaven, in my conception, is a place of exquisite 
beauty; the inner and the outer lines speak of a Mas- 
ter Mind that has done all things for the progression 
of the soul; but remember the pass-word is, ‘Thou 
must advance thyself by thine own energy.’ ” 


Mary Dunn says: 


**T have found those over here who resemble those 
I left behind. They draw around me and give me con- 
solation, telling me not to be sad for having left friends 
behind me. They will by chance, they say, read this, 
and understand that God, in his mercy, has been kind 
to my soul, for it was baptized in the holy water that 
makes all things pure and clean in the sight of God.” 


Thomas Mullen communicates : 


*“T am free now; I can sing just as I used to hear 
the birds sing, and oh! how I used to envy them, for 
they seemed so happy. But now I do not envy any 
thing, for God and the bright angels have made every 
thing pleasant and beautiful for me.” 


Fannie Ramsay says: 


“ While thus pondering, a voice, soft, low, and mu- 
sical, spoke to me, and it made my heart bound. These 
questions were asked: ‘Who artthou? Whence com- 
est thou?’ In ashort time it spoke again, saying: ‘I 
am to teach you of the home into which you have pass- 
ed. It is not for an hour or a day—it is for eternity. 
Now let your earthly garments fall, and I will robe you 
spiritually, for you are not of the earth earthy any 
more, but of the spirit spiritually.’” 


Through Mrs. Jennie S. Rudd the spirit of John 
E. Henry, evidently one of Bret Harte’s California 
frontiersmen, sends this message—a feeble affec- 
tation of slang: 

“T want to say to the old ‘pals’ down here, Stop! 
it’s time for you to stop. You may say you don’t care 
about the future; I tell you, you will care. It will all 


be plain to you when you ft up here, and you will be 
sorry. It’s time to stop, I say.” 


Through the same messenger William Thomp- 
son, a boy of eleven, says that he was killed with 
a mandrel; that he “didn’t know there was so 
many folks here :” 


“So I'll say I'm very happy, and I’m not careless 
now; but I'm in school, and trying to ee all I 
can. My name is William Thompson. [Where did 
you live?) In Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Don't you 

now where the Dunnel Manufacturing Works are? 
{No.] I thought every body knew. Excuse me, I've 
gained a good deal since I came up here.” 


This is the staple of all messages from the 
“spirit land,” and the explanation by believers 
is that there are low intelligences and sentiment- 
al fools in the “ spirit world” as in this, that they 


| adapt themselves to those whom they address, 


and that, perhaps, it is only such that are able 
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to con J te > 
ale aspect of it is not that Flints drive a trade | 


upon the superstitions of the weak and credulous, | 
for with that phenomenon experience has always 
been familiar, and “‘the witches of New York” 
have long been in this neighborhood a sordid and 
disgusting fact ; but that some sincere, cultivated, 
and earnest persons should find in such things as 
Flint wrote and such as we have quoted, or in 
what is called the “ materialization” of spirits, 
« proof palpable” of immortality, and that they | 
should be willing, therefore, with entire honesty, 
to encourage the kind of demoralization which 
such performances as those of Flint must nec- | 
essarily produce, is the true mischief of “ spirit- 
ualism.” 





Ir is very pleasant to observe that Jenkins has 
been lately much less prominent, and that several 
marriages in “high life’ have taken place with- 
out communication to the public of the number 
of the bride’s embroidered slippers or the kind 
of cipher upon the table-linen.. The reason is 
probably not very obscure, It is that certain late | 
events at the national capital, combined with the 
general prostration of business, have made ex- 
travagance of all kinds a little disreputable. Be- 
sides this, the extraordinary freedom of the press, 
which seemed to be more and more interpreted 
as absolute license to publish whatever any re- 
porter or interviewer could discover of any per- 





;municate with this sphere. The melan- | flecting upon the awful resources of revenge 


which the agent of the great bulwark of free in- 
stitutions has in reserve. The agent has his 
hand upon the spring of a prodigious engine, 
which, so to speak, can at once drench and del- 


| uge his victim with the filth of ridicule, and ex- 


cite against him the contemptuous laughter of a 
country. Indeed, in this view, the forbearance 
of the interviewer is almost creditable to human 
nature. Perhaps, indeed, nothing but a just ap- 
prehension of the cowhide or the pistol restrains 


{his hand. In this case that is news which he 


chooses to consider news, even to the pattern of 
the library wall-paper or the number of door- 
mats. The interviewer is a virile Jenkins—Jen- 
kins with possible claws. 

It is the consciousness of this truth, and that 
even household secrets are at his merey, which 
has produced a kind of insurrection against in- 
terviewing, and it is in turn the often reckless 
reports and inaccuracies of statement that have 
thrown doubt upon every newspaper allegation 
which is not sustained by documents. It is as- 
serted that Senator A yesterday said this, or that 
Secretary B remarked that. This is announced 
with the same unconditional positiveness as that 
a Representative or Senator made a certain re- 
mark in debate. But who feels sure that the 
Senator or the Secretary has said it? It is but 
natural, therefore, that when the interviewer re- 
ports that he called upon the minister from 


son, has been somewhat resented, and has shaken | Thibet to learn his views of the prospects of 
confidence in the theory that things must be true | introducing the worship of the Grand Lama into 
because they are in print. ‘“ News” in the news- | Alaska, the reader should be in great doubt at 
paper sense, indeed, has never been exactly de-| every word. On the other hand, judgment is 


| 


fined. Mere information has been often treated | constantly passed upon public men for no better 


as news. But the kind of roast joint that a | reason than reports of a kind which experience 
distinguished person may have had upon his table | has constantly shown to be doubtful, exaggera- 
on Tuesday last can not well be a proper subject | ted, absolute misunderstandings, or altogether 


of record by a newspaper, although it is, in a 
sense, information. There are things constantly 
done by day and night in New York, or in any 
great city, of which an account would be read 
with great avidity by immense numbers of peo- 
ple, and which would often convey what may be 
called important information in regard to noted 
persons, and which, therefore, might be of public 
importance as affecting public confidence in such 
men. But it would hardly be information which 
could be properly published in a newspaper. In 
the same way, a host of people would gladly and 
greedily read an account of the details of the 
trousseau of any distinguished bride—an account 
to which Jenkins devotes with ardor his. mind 
and his pen; but it is not the kind of informa- 
tion which ought to be regarded as news. 

An expert interviewer will descend upon a man 
who is unaccustomed to the ordeal of skillful 
cross-examination, and prove himself a very Rob- 
in Hood or Claude Duval. He will compel the 
victim to deliver all the gold and silver, the watch 
and jewels—that is to say, the information— 
which he has about him. The surprised and 
confused victim will try to parry and evade and 
conceal, but. he is overcome by the smiling au- 
dacity, the cool and wary persistence, of his in- 
terlocutor. He has from the first the uneasy 
consciousness that if he is not urbane, his tor- 
mentor will represent him to the public as the 


unfounded. As the traditions of newspapers 
| generally forbid corrections or confessions of 
| misconception, lest their authority should be im- 
| paired, the result is a very general skepticism of 
| all personal news that is not plainly authentic. 
And this is one of the sorrows to which Jenkins 
| has succumbed. The disturbing thought has en- 
| tered the mind even of the public that peruses 
the performances of Jenkins, that he might write 
his description of toilets and towels in his own 
quiet room, so that instead of pacing with him 
the actual halls and viewing the real chambers 
of the great, the outraged readers are merely fol- 
lowing his unblushing imagination ; and they can 
imagine for themselves. If the event which yes- 
terday made a great excitement in fashionable 
circles was not. actually witnessed by Jenkins, 
and if he did not personally inspect the ward- 
robe which he pretends to describe, then he is a 
hollow mockery. And there is now a conscious- 
ness which is irremediable that he may, might, 
could, would, or should not have done so, and that 
is the natural end.of Jenkins. 

As the interviewer has similar opportunities 
and discretion, and as the reader must always 
wonder about so many things as he reads, inter- 
views are falling under the same doubt with 
Jenkins, and are becoming of the same historical 
value. Who will guarantee the accuracy of the 
anonymous account which the editor himself 








most ridiculous of men. His instinct often is to | must receive upon his general confidence in the 


take the interviewer by the tip of the ear and 
lead him to the door, but he is dismayed by re- 
Vor. LIIL—No. 317.—50 


| character of his agent? And thus happily many 
| of the excesses and abuses of the press eorrect 
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themselves, and justify the wisdom of its perfect 
freedom. The doubt that loose statements throw 
upon the press affects confidence in all its state- 
ments and in the sagacity of its management, 
and this tends to destroy the influence and con- 
sideration which make its actual value. The 
perception of this tendency alarms the “able 
editor,” and he knows the remedy. As for Jen- 
kins, he will not wholly disappear. We shall 


| of individuals in a large hotel constantly tends to 
| resemble the treatment of prisoners in a large 
| penitentiary. Falstaff’s question, “Shall [ not 
| take mine ease in mine inn?” implies a certain 
| kind of home feeling which belongs to the Ep. 
| glish inns, and which no luxury can replace eyen 
| in the American palaces, The ability to keep a 
| hotel implies the faculty of so commanding every 

resource and appliance that it shall produce this 


still have the gratification of knowing the details | result, so that modest Benjamin Beetroot, of Bram. 
of distinguished hosiery, but in a more sober and | ble Four Corners, quartered under the roof of the 
chastened form. stately hotel, and faithfully paying his four do}. 
lars a day, shall be as carefully considered as — 
Tue experience of some visitors to the Centen- | Pedro, aw premier. The suggestion seems almost 
nial Exhibition has confirmed that of those who | a refinement of virtue, but it is well worthy the 
went to Vienna two years ago and found the | studious attention of the lords of hotels. Indeed, 
rates of board and lodging so exorbitant that | it would be wise for them to train their heirs jn 
they were obliged to forego the study of the com- | the history and experience of their craft in other 
parative invention and industry of nations. In- times and countries, as well as to exercise them 
deed, one of the terrors of travel for any purpose in the daily routine at home. Let the adolescent 
is the enormous charges of the hotels. There | Boniface dip into the literature of the inn. He 
are loud praises of the people’s palaces, as Amer- | will find it copious and attractive, and he will re. 
ican hotels are flatteringly called, but to be placed | mark in how kindly a tone it is mentioned, so 
in a little room in the remote corner of a fourth | that Shenstone’s stanza is the expression of a 
or fifth floor of a huge building, to be treated | general experience. The fondness, it is true, lin. 
with scant and severe courtesy by a gentlemanly | gered about the small and generally the rural 
clerk, and regarded with profound indifference by | inn. But the principle is the same, and his am. 
po — rape on a — = high | bition, if oe blood - all the Bonifaces 
and so far, and to pay four dollars a day for it, | truly tingles in his veins, will be aroused to do 
with greedy extras of every kind pressing to add | more, not to be satisfied with less, than has yet 
themselves to the bill—all this would not be ac- | been achieved. ; 
counted luxury in less favored and more effete} Let him then make the tour of the world, and 
countries. | Study cities and men from his especial point of 
It has become a proverb that the test of a man’s | view. Switzerland and England will unfold to 
ability is his capacity to keep a hotel. But by | him the very poetry of his calling. The condi- 
this phrase is meant only the management of a | tions, of course, will be wholly different. The 
large and miscellaneous household, of enormous | house on the Grimsel where the tourist passes 
supplies, and of the details of housekeeping. | the night, or the cottage in the Tyrol where he 
This is indeed an appalling task, and it is not bespeaks fresh trout for his supper, are not the 
surprising that the faculty is hereditary. It is | Grand Union or the United States at Saratoga, 
transmitted in blood, so that there are well-known | But the acute son of the Bonifaces will perceive 
hotel-keeping families in the country. But diffi- that they are all inns, and he will find the com. 
cult as the work would seem to be, it is very | mon chord and strike it, not only for his own 
ep et — a a and man- peti but res common — This 
aging a theatre. There is always a certain num-| year he has undoubtedly expected great results 
ber of sanguine men who, to borrow a word from from the Centennial enthusiasm driving so many 
the inability to distinguish colors, are in these | home-keeping thousands to travel. Especially 
respects failure-blind. Nothing seems to them in Philadelphia he has anticipated an pn eo 
easier and more full of promise of fortune and | gain. But unfortunately it is he who is his own 
influence than founding a newspaper, except it enemy. The charges, even if not extraordinary, 
be managing a theatre or keeping a hotel. The! are so great that those home-keeping thousands 
disastrous misfortunes of the hosts who fail are | pause. For it is undeniable that while there is 
invisible to these enthusiasts, and when they fail | a general prostration, while business does not re- 
themselves, they can always see how very easily | vive, and prices are every where reduced, Boni- 
it might have been otherwise, and that the rocks | face still expects his four dollars a day, although 
upon which they were wrecked were precisely | every guest knows that his supplies are less cost- 
the difficulties that nobody could logically antici- | ly than they were. 
pate. It is to be hoped that the hapless pro-| But his explanation is not unreasonable. He 
prietors of the dozens of hotels that have re-| hired his house when prices were inordinately 
Yew York have been | high, and he hired it upon a lease of some years, 








cently failed in the city of N 
comforted by such rosy delusions. It is touch-| because he did not wish to be turned out by a 
ing to think of the countless hosts who, in their | higher offer at the end of a twelvemonth, so that 
own opinion, “ought to have succeeded,” and | he feels that he can not afford to abate a penny 
whose failure is so “inexplicable” to themselves, | of his four dollars. The mutual misery is that 
although intelligible to every body else. | Mr. Beetroot can not afford to payit. There was 

There is in hotel-keeping what may be called | a mishap of the same kind in Vienna, but due to 
a moral element, which is not sufficiently consid- | mere extortion. But that the American Boniface 
ered by mine host. It is not enough that all the | is an extortioner, who that has honored his drafts 
modern conveniences and luxuries be attainable | would allow? Does his European brother still 
upon high terms, but that the great and splendid | send the two wax lights before every guest to 
inn be so managed that every guest shall feel | his chamber—lights instantly extinguished, and 


that he is personally considered. The treatment charged at two francs in the bill? And does the 
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tradition still survive in the inner circles of the that comer’s bill? Ah, Posthumus, it was a 
Furopean Boniface brethren of ‘the American | quarter of a century ago, and the Easy Chair saw 
parbarian who made the tour of Europe with a/| him arrive in Venice, triumphant, and remark- 
trunk in which he carried the wax candles | ing, as he contemplated his trunk full of candles, 
that had been lighted, extinguished, charged at | “ My friend, so far as the European innkeepers 
two francs, and which, having paid for, he did | are concerned, the school-master is abroad.” Is 
not care to leave behind to be relighted for the | not the American innkeeper also in need cf some 
next comer, re-extinguished, and recharged upon | instruction ? 





huge 





Chitar’'s Literary Record. 


T is surprising that it should have been left to | Romish Church, and the concealment of his name 
the year 1876 to produce any thing like an | will not only render him liable to severe criticism 
adequate life of one who did so much to form En- | at the hands of that Church, but also will weaken 
glish mental and moral philosophy as John Locke, | the authority of his somewhat surprising state- 
and who also contributed not a little to those | ments with skeptical Protestants. He traces the 
principles of civil and religious liberty which are | history of the superstitious legends of Romish 
the fruit of the revolution in the midst of which | literature from the early days to the present time ; 
he’lived, and in which, by his writings, he bore a | apparently makes out the assertion that these are 
snot unimportant part. But it is nevertheless true | neither a decaying superstition which belongs to 
that the Life of John Locke, by H. R. Fox Bourne | the past, nor an exhalation from the ignorant 
(Harper and Brothers), is the first adequate biog- | and debased in the Church, since they have in- 
raphy of the great philosopher that has ever ap- | creased rather than diminished in extent and pu- 
peared. In the preface the author gives some | erility in these later years, and have received the 
account of the previous biographies. These have | sanction of the highest ecclesiastical authorities, 
been founded chiefly on two letters written con- | even that of the Pope himself. Whether there 
cerning Mr. Locke, one by his former pupil, the | is reason for all the apprehension which the writer 
third Earl of Shaftesbury, the other by his friend | expresses or not, whether the general progress of 
and admirer, Lady Mashan, in whose house Mr. | intelligence can be relied upon to counteract such 
Locke spent the greater part of the last fourteen | superstitions aud correct such absurd beliefs, or 
years of his life. From these Le Clere published | whether we need to take some direct measures to 
a memoir in 1705, which has been the standard au- | administer an antidote—in other words, whether 
thority ever since with Mr. Locke’s biographers. | the wise physician will look for specifics, or will 
The greater part of the English biographies have | trust to a generous diet and a good atmosphere 
thus been the translation of a translation—the | for a remedy—it is certainly wise to know exactly 
original letters being written in the English, trans- | what these superstitions are, and what measures 
lated into the French by Le Clerc, and retrans- | are even now being taken to maintain the popu- 
jated into the English by the subsequent English | lar faith in them. The book is not only well 
biographers. But prior to this time almost no at- | worth thoughtful consideration by those who are 
tempt has been made to secure any other materi- | especially interested in the study of Romanism, 
als. Mr. Bourne seems to have made the most | but even more does it demand the attention of 
ample preparations for his work. He has stud- | those optimists who are inclined to believe that 
ied carefully the history of the times in which | ignorance and superstition are of the past, and 
Locke was born and educated. He gives an ad- | that the priesthood is no longer a formidable en- 
mirable picture of the condition of education dur- | emy to human progress. 
ing the transition period in which Cromwell was Mr. WILL1AM ELLio? Grirris possesses a remark- 
at the head of the government, especially at Ox- | able combination of qualities for the work which 
ford, where Mr. Locke pursued his studies. He | he has undertaken in his account of The Mikado’s 
has made, also, a careful examination of original | Hmpire (Harper and Brothers). He lived in Ja- 
manuscripts, not only in the public libraries, but | pan from 1870 to 1874. He was there not in a 
in the especially rich collection of hitherto unex- | commercial capacity, in which his study of Jap- 
plored documents in the possession of the present | anese life and character must have been incident- 
Earl of Shaftesbury. The first volume brings us | al, but as a teacher in the Imperial University of 
down to the expulsion of Locke from Christ- | Tokio, where his position, talents, and energy en- 
church for his political sentiments, in 1684; the | abled him to take a much larger share in shaping 
second volume will complete the work. The life | the educational reforms in Japan than his mod- 
is by no means tame in its incident, but is espe- | esty allows him to claim for himself. He thus 
cially interesting both because it gives a picture | not only had peculiar facilities for the study of 
of the times, and because it affords some insight | Japanese character, but he was professionally 
into the sources of Locke’s philosophy. compelled to make it a study, in order to success- 
The first criticism which will at once suggest | fully conduct the movement into the new order 
itself to the reader of the anonymous work on | of things which he had so considerable a share 
Medieval and Modern Saints and Miracles (Harper | in organizing. His position as educator also re- 
and Brothers) is the fact that it is anonymous. | quired an acquaintance with the history of Japan, 
That the writer is familiar with his subject, his | as well as with its then government, and with the 
pages give abundant evidence; that he is a ripe | purposes of the rulers, and the spirit of the peo- 
scholar, especially in the domain of ecclesiastical | ple, whom to some extent even in Japan the 
literature, is equally evident? but it is also appar- | rulers represent. His volume is divided into two 
ent that he is strongly prepossessed against the | books, the first treating the history of Japan 
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from 660 B.c. to the present era, the second giv- 
ing the author’s own experiences and observa- 
tions in the empire. The first part gives what 
we have long needed in order to a better under- 
standing of that empire—a connected and interior 
history of its civilization. It thus indicates the 
roots of the later movements which have seemed 
so marvelous as to be almost miraculous, but 
which, when analyzed carefully, are seen to be 
the late effects of causes long operative, though 
unseen, This is, perhaps, the most valuable 
part of the work ; it will certainly prove to be so 
to the real student of Japan and the Japanese. 
But the Second Book will be of more general in- 
terest to those readers who are prompted more 
by a curiosity to see this peculiar people in their 
own home than to make of their national life a 
careful study. It is by no means a mere record 
of personal adventure ; this is, indeed, its small- 
est part. Divided into chapters topically ar- 
ranged, it treats of such themes as a pagan tem- 
ple, city life, country life, children’s games and 
sports, ete. The author’s conclusion is well 
worth the consideration of all Americans who 
are interested in the progress of other nations, 
and is entitled to at least respectful hearing as 
the well-considered opinion of one who has had 
rare opportunities to judge: “Can a nation ap- 
propriate the fruits of Christian civilization with- 
out its root’? I believe not. I can not but think 
that, unless the modern enlightened ideas of gov- 
ernment, law, and society and the rights of the 
individual be adopted to a far greater extent 
than they have been, the people be thoroughly 
educated, and a mightier spiritual foree replace 
Shinto and Buddhism, little will be gained but a 
glittering veneer of material civilization and the 
corroding foreign vices, under which, in the pres- 
ence of the superior aggressive nations of the 
West, Dai Nippon must fall like the doomed 
races of America.” 
The reader of Macaulay's Life and Letters will 
perhaps remember with what réluctance he at 
length consented to the republication in book 
form of his essays and reviews, and will proba- 
bly regard it as one of the many evidences of 
his common-sense that he recognized the differ- 
ence between the qualities required in a success- 
ful periodical publication and in a book meant 
for the library. But his own experience proved 
that there are exceptions to all rules, and that 
there are some annuals that are hardy, and de- 
serve to be converted by the publisher into per- 
ennials. Such a collection of essays is Histor- | 
ical Studies, by Evcene Lawrence (Harper and 
3rothers). The readers of Harper's Magazine 
need no introduction to Mr. Lawrence, but they 
will be interested to know that his series of his- 
torical papers is presented in book form. He 
is a careful student. His essays give evidence 
of enthusiastic research, not only in the authori- 
ties cited on every page, but even more in the 
compactness of his style. Only one conscious of 
an embarrassment of riches could afford to be 
so prodigal of information and so economical of 
words. He is a master of an elegant English, 
which is warm without being passionate, brilliant 
without being meretricious, and studied without 
being unnatural. His occasional papers in this 
Magazine have been, it is now evident, linked 
together not only by a common purpose to serve 


| the errors of and dangers from the papal power 
but also by a certain historical unity. His yo)’ 
ume in its present form consists of ten chap ' 
He first traces the rise of the papal power jn the 
gradual usurpations of the Bishops of Rome: h 
| next places side by side the two representatives 
of the Protestant and the Romish revival, Luther 
and Loyola; he then traces the gradual growth 
of the present Romish theology in a history o; 
cecumenical councils ; then follows a picture both 
of the persecuting spirit of Rome and the end i 
ing spirit of the true faith, in a history of ¢} 
Vaudois and the Huguenots. The essays whj 
follow, on the Church at Jerusalem, the Ing 
tion, the papal conquest of Ireland, and the Greek 
Church, are less closely connected, but are cog 
|nate. A very slight change in the structure of 
| the volume would have sufficed to make it in 
| form, what it almost is in fact, a history of th 
RKomish Church from the apostolic days to the 
| present, treated, however, in eras, not strictly in 
|a chronological order nor in a continuous nar. 
| rative, 
| ‘The First Century of the Republic: a Revi: 
of American Progress (Harper and Brothers), js 
| remarkable both in its conception and its execu. 
| tion. It is the product of seventeen American 
authors, each distinguished’ in his own depart. 
ment, who have written without conference or 
co-operation, and whose work has been fused 
into one homogeneous volume, not by curtailing 
their freedom before they wrote, nor by modify- 
| ing their work after it was done, but by securing 
their concurrent services in carrying out a plan 
| which was devised, and in all its essential par- 
| ticulars perfected, before a pen was touched to 
| paper; in other words, the writers have been the 
workmen, who have combined to construct an 
edifice designed by an unknown architect. The 
result is a volume which, though planned by a 
single mind, no one man could have written. It 
gives what must remain always the best review 
of the social and civil progress of the past hun 
dred years—a history not of political movements, 
but of that development in civilization which un- 
derlies all political movements, and is their real 
cause. Most, though not all, of the essays ap- 
peared in the pages of this Magazine; then they 
were single pictures, now they constitute a pan- 
orama, 

The Ministry of the Word, by Rev. W. M. 
Tayzor, D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph and Co.), wiil 
be welcomed by other than professional clergy- 
men. The theme, the treatment, and the author 
will secure for it the attention of lay workers in 
the Christian Church. Among the missionaries 
from abroad, including such men as Drs. Hall, 
Inglis, Ormiston, and Marling, who have been 
teaching the American ministry that warmth is 
worth more than brilliance, and Scriptural expo- 
sition than theological dogmatism, Dr. Taylor is 
deservedly an honored leader. His own ministry 
has illustrated the oft-abused phrase, “The sim- 
plicity that is in Christ Jesus.” As a Biblical 
expositor he is certainly without a superior, if 
not without an equal, in this country; and his 
semi-autobiographical account of his own minis- 
terial experience, and the principles to which it 
has conducted him, well deserves a larger au- 
dience than that.of the Yale students who first 
listened to the delivery of these fresh, vital, glow- 
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ers, and professional clergymen will find this | ward experiences than in the historical evidences 
volume suggestive, inspiriting, and helpful. of Christianity, in what it is to-day rather than 
Elements of Algebra, by Extas Loomis, revised in what it is said to have done yesterday. In 
lition (Harper and Brothers). This book has | thus epitomizing the general characteristics of 
een entirely rewritten, and extensive changes | this school, we have given the essential princi- 
have been made in it, but the general plan of the | ples which this little volume of essays embodies, 
riginal work has been preserved. The present | though we have not given even an epitome of 
m differs from the preceding not only in the | all that they teach, still less that peculiar flavor 
ldition of new sections, but in a more complete | which gives to their presentation of the truth a 
statement of general principles, and in the intro- | peculiar value, viz., their intellectual common- 
duction of a larger number of examples in every | sense and their spiritual warmth. They are 

ction of the book. This work is sufficiently | thoughtful, devout, fresh, free from religious 
simple to be mastered by young persons who are | cant, from professionalism, and from controver- 
' ur with the principles of common arithme- | sy, and will be found both intellectually and spir- 
ic, and a student who has no time to devote to a | itually quickening —Mr. Wasnineton GLappEN’s 


rs 








more complete treatise will acquire a very good | book on Working People and their Employers 
knowledge of algebra from the study of this book (Lockwood, Brooks, and Co.) is not intended to 
alone. be a disclosure of any newly discovered princi- 


Eighteen Presidents (published by the author, | ples in political economy; it is not written for 
W. A. Taytor, Pittsburg) is a little book of 175 | the student: it is a very direct and practicable 
pages, giving in the most compact form the names | application of comparatively simple principles to 
of the Presidents of the United States, from Wash- | the facts and issues of this day and country 
ington to Grant, with the dates of their principal | Much of it we have read before in newspaper 
vets, and the names of the members of their cab- | editorials. But even this has the value of being 
nets. It is intended only as a convenient man- | line on line and precept on precept; and it is all 
ial for political reference, and for that purpose | freshly put, and by one in thorough sympathy 
will be of considerable use; it is not, and is not | with the plain people, and who knows how to 
intended to be, readable.— German Political Lead- | give sound advice, more likely to be valued for 
rs (Putnam’s Sons) is the fourth in the series of | practical wisdom than for rhetorical brilliance. 
“Brief Biographies,” which we have already so} Mr. Gladden defends his right to treat such 
heartily recommended. It is prepared by Her-| themes in the pulpit. If more of our clergy 
BERT TUTTLE, a native of the United States, but | would make a study of these and kindred sub- 
a resident of Berlin. His Gerzian letters to the | jects, and use their pulpits, as Mr. Gladden has 
New York 7¥ibune and the London Daily News } used his, to teach and apply them with the fear- 
are the best guarantee of his competence to deal | lessness born of love, it would be better for 
intelligently with his theme. A careful reading | them, their churches, and their hearers. The 
of this little book—and it is not dull reading by | book is one that should be in our school and cir- 
any means—would give a much more intelligent | culating libraries, and it is written in a styl 
comprehension of German (and therefore of Eu-| both clear and attractive, so that it would be 
ropean) affairs than many a more pretentious vol- | sure of readers. 
ume; for if affairs make men, men guide affairs,| The immediate object of Jsracl Mort, Overman 
and the men who are the leaders of Germany are | (Harper and Brothers), is to give an impulse to 
also the leaders of Europe.—There is not a little | certain legal reforms respecting the conduct of 
genuine humor in Mr. Lrvineston Horkrys’s Com- | the mines of Great Britain. But it would be a 
ic History of the United States (G. W. Carleton | great mistake to suppose on that account that it 
and Co,), especially in the accompanying cartoons, | is a book of local interest. Under this local and 
which are the best part of the book. It has also | legal purpose is the deeper and wider one of serv- 
the merit of brevity. The fun belongs to the or- | ing humanity by inspiring the reader with a 
der of extravaganza, in which respect it differs | faith that sees in men something more than mere 
from Mr. Sherwood’s larger and better-written | “hands” to work; that recognizes in position 
history of several years ago. Butaman who ad-| something more than a mere opportunity to 
vertises you that he has come to make you laugh, | make money ; that perceives in the conflict with 
operates at a disadvantage, and Mr. Hopkins’s | nature, which wrests her benefits from her only 
book is not so funny as it would be if it were not | by constant watchfulness and industry and cour- 
so purposely, not to say laboriously, jocose. | age, the higher beneficence of God, who even in 

The late managing editor of the Christian Un- | the dirt and grime of the mines gives an oppor- 
im represents not his own status only, but that | tunity for the development of manhood, which is 
of a large and increasing school of thought, by | of greater worth than all the material wealth 
the title of his volume of essays—A Living Faith | which they contribute. The pictures of mining 
(Lockwood, Brooks, and Co.). Nor does he less | life, from the opening chapter, which serves some- 
represent the essential spirit of this school by the | what the same purpose that a true overture does 
motto on his title-page—the last. verse of the thir- | to an opera, to the end, are exceedingly graphic, 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians. The gener- | and bear internal evidence of being true as well 
al characteristics of this school, of which such | as artistic. The contrasts in character are man- 
widely differing men as Henry Ward Beecher, | aged so as to bring out both the dramatic and the 
Professor Swing, and Rev. F. W. Robertson are | didactic effects with great power. Israel Mort’s 
representatives, is the common faith that doc-| management of Mr. Griffiths seems needlessly 
trines are only instruments; that they are to be | provoking, and is not in accordance with the wis- 
measured by their effect on human character; | dom which in other respects governs him ; but 
that the spirit is more than the intellectual creed ; | otherwise.the characters are true to themselves, 
and that the evidences of spiritual truths are to and the plot and the often dramatic situations 
be sought rather within than without, in the in- are wrought out with a consistency not often seen 
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in novels so thoroughly dramatic in their char- 
acter. In brief, we should characterize this story 
as exceptionally strong, stimulating, and healthy ; 
strong without being heavy, stimulating without 
being sensational, and healthy without being 
prosy.—Helen’s Babies (Loring) is a jolly little 
extravaganza, which the mothers will read with 
unalloyed enjoyment, and their bachelor brothers 
with a keen appreciation of Uncle Harry’s pur- 
gatory, which ends, as purgatory always should, 
in bliss. It is the record of the experiences of a 
bachelor uncle left in charge of two healthy, gen- 
uine, but mischievous little folks, and of the va- 
rious scrapes into which their unwonted liberty 
and his ignorance and inexperience brought both 
children and guardian. The writer has studied 
life, especially child life, to good purpose, and 
either has a quick observation or a fertile fancy, 
and certainly a keen sense of the humorous.—In 





turning over the pile of novels which every mont! 
accumulates on our table, we are always attr “a. 
ed when we come upon one by F. W. Rogrysoy - 
for though not a great novelist, he is alw: ay 
pleasing and entertaining story teller. His latest 
story, As Long as She Lived (Harper and Broth 
ers), is hardly up to his general average. The 
characters are strongly drawn, and this is espe 
cially true of the two principal ones, Brian and 
Mabel. The plot, too, though it turns upon loy ‘ 
and fortune, is novel in construction, and j involve: $ 
some singular and well-wrought- out Situations : 
but the author relies upon melodramatic inci. 
dents for effects which he is quite able to pro. 
duce without them; and while single incidents 
are not incredible, their combination so far sur. 
passes credibility as to weaken the interest with 
which the reader traces through them the thread 
of the narrative to its happy conclusion. 
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Gditar’s 


Astronomy.—The discovery has been reporte: 
of 


Paris, by Paul Henry. 


Srieutific Werard. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. | 
1 


nomical Society a paper on his discovery of a 
new inequality in the longitude of the moon. It 


asteroid number 164, on the 12th of July, at | was discovered in the course of an investigation 


undertaken in connection with the transit of 


Tacchini continues the public ation of his ob-| Venus reductions, and it is confirmed both by 
servations relative to magnesium in the sun’s | the Greenwich and the W ashington observations 


atmosphere, a second memoir having appeared in | The period of the inequality in longitude is 27. 
days. 


the Comptes Rendus. 


Leverrier’s tables of Jupite r and Saturn 


Janssen communicates to the Comptes Rendus*| are printed in Vol. XIL. of the Annales of the Paris 
an account of photographs of the sun which are | Observatory. 


daily taken under his direction at the Observa- 
tory for Physical Astronomy at Montmartre. 
These are 0.22’=8.6 inches (nearly) in diam- 
eter, and are said to show in great detail the 
features of the spots, facule, etc. 

Lockyer has likewise been photographing the 
sun daily at South Kensington, where he makes 
use of the long-focused lenses of Huyghens, now 
at the loan collection, obtaining at the principal 
focus images more than a foot in diameter. 

Vol. XLI. of the Memoirs of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society is now in the press, and will be 
issued in September next. Its 600 pages are de- 
voted to an exhaustive discussion (by A. C. Ran- 
yard, secretary of the Royal Astronomical Socie- 
ty) of the recorded phenomena of solar eclipses. 
All published accounts are analyzed and classi- 
fied, and it is intended to present a full history 
and discussion of all work on this subject. 

The normal map of the solar spectrum, pro- 
posed by Lockyer to the Royal Society, is in full 
progress. The space from H to G is undertaken 
by Lockyer; from G to F,-at Owens College ; 
from F to D, at Berlin; and below D, by Captain 
Abney, whose photographs show the line A and 
below with distinctness. 

Forbes is determining experimentally the ve- 
locity of light. 

A commission has been appointed by Leverrier 
to examine and report upon the four-foot reflect- 
or of the Paris Observatory. The mounting is 
said to be fully satisfactory, but the mirror itself 
is considered to be susceptible of improvement. 














The appointment of J. C. Houzeau to succeed 
Quetelet as director of the observatory at Brus- 
sels is announced. 

In the Comptes Rendus for June 5, Angot gives 
the preliminary results of experiments upon pho- 
tographic diffraction. 

Fischer, in the Astronomische Nachrichten, pub- 
lishes the results of an examination of pendulum 
observations with the object of determining the 
figure of the earth. His value of the compres- 
sion agrees well with Bessel’s, and he comes to 
the conclusion that the results of pendulum ob- 
servations properly conducted will agree with the 
concluded elements from geodetic measures. The 
disturbing influences of local attraction should be 
eliminated, wherever possible, by means of geo- 
logic surveys. 

‘Dr. Doberck, of Markree, is now engaged in in- 
vestigating the orbits of several binaries, among 
which are Mu Boéte, Sigma Corone, Tau Ophiu- 
chi, Gamma Leonis, 36 Andromede, Zeta Aquarii, 
Tota and Omega Leonis, 44 Bodte, Eta Cassiope, 
Mu Draconis, Gamma Cor. Borealis, 12 Lyncis, 
= 1757 and 1819. 

Huggins, in the Comptes Rendus and Philosoph- 
ical Magazine, has replied to the strictures of Sec- 
chi upon the method used by him in obtaining 
the velocity of motion of stars toward or from the 
earth by means of the spectroscope. It appears 
that the sources of error pointed out by Secchi 
were known, and that no work was done until 
these had been eliminated. The later Greenwich 
observations of this nature confirm Huggins’s ear- 


The very sudden death of Oppenheim, a Paris- | lier researches, not only as to direction of motion, 
ian banker and benefactor of the Paris Observa-| but as to amount, as is shown by a paper by 


tory, is noted in the daily papers. 
Newcomb communicates to the Royal Astro- 


| Royal Astronomical Society. 


Christie, of Greenwich, i in the Monthly Notices, 
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Mr. E. B. Knobel, F.R.A.S., has lately been mak- 
ing a reference catalogue of .all books, papers, 
and notes relating to the following branches of 
lar astronomy: Double Stars, Variable Stars, 
Stars, Nebule and Clusters, Proper Motions 


Re 
of Stars, 

tra. The author has attempted to make 
ibliographical work exhaustive of scientific 
ature. 
tly appear in the publications of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London. 

In Physics, the month has witnessed some con- 
siderable advance. Cailletet, who has been work- 
ing upon the problem of chemical action under 
high pressures, has contrived a simple form of 
pressure gauge, founded on the compressibility 
of glass. By experiment he proved that a cylin- 
drical glass reservoir suffers, when compressed, a 
diminution of volume exactly proportional to the 
pressure exerted. The new manometer consists, 
therefore, of a large glass thermometer, with a 
cylindrical bulb containing either a colored liquid 
or mercury, and inclosed in a eavity in a steel 
reservoir, communicating by a brass tube with 
the apparatus in which the pressure is to be 
measured. To maintain the temperature con- 
stant, the whole apparatus is placed in melting 
ice during use. The indications are reliable. 

Kimball has studied the changes produced in 
the physical properties of steel by tempering. 
He. finds (1) that the modulus of elasticity de- 
creases as the hardness of the steel increases ; 
(2) that the increase of deflection in a given time 
is greater the harder the steel; (8) that the im- 
mediate set increases with the hardness of the 
steel; and (4) that a bar recovers from a tempo- 
rary set with greater rapidity the harder it is. 

Professor Foster has exhibited to the Physical 
Society of London the apparatus devised by Mach 
for sound reflection. It consists of a mathemat- 
ically exact elliptic tray, highly polished, and pro- 
vided with a tightly fitting glass cover. The tray 
is covered with precipitated silica well dried. 
Upon repeatedly discharging a Leyden-jar be- 
tween two small knobs placed in one of the foci, 
the finely divided silica is seen to arrange itself 
in curves around the other focus. 

Violle has experimentally investigated anew 
the question of the sun’s temperature. He used 
a thermometer, carefully made, reading to one- 
fifth of one degree, and blackened, placed within 
a copper sphere, also blackened. A second sphere 
of copper, externally polished, surrounds the first, 
the space between them being so arranged as to 
have a constant current of water of any desired 
temperature conveyed through it. On opposite 
sides of these concentric spheres are tubulures by 
which the solar radiation enters, closed by a plate 
having several openings of different sizes. His 
results, when reduced, show that every square 
centimeter of the earth’s surface at the places 
named receives the number of units of heat 
(gram-degrees C.) placed opposite: 

Summit of Mont Blanc...... «+ 2.892 

Grands Mulets . 2.262 


Glacier des Bossons.. sii 2.022 
At the level of Paris... «oe 1.745 


shor 


Assuming the correctness of Dulong and Petit’s 
law, calculation from these numbers gives 1500° 


C. as the temperature of the sun. But not de- 
siring to assume this, Violle made direct experi- 
ments with his apparatus upon the heat radiated 


Parallax and Distance of Stars, Star | 


We understand the catalogue will | 


' from Siemens-Martin steel when running into the 

moulds. From the data obtained, he gives 13009 
}C. as the temperature of the metal. This in- 
| creases only a little the previous value; and after 
; making all the allowances fairly demanded, the 
author maintains stoutly that the mean tempera- 
ture of the sun does not sensibly differ from 
2500~ ©. 

Jannetaz has studied the propagation of heat 
}in crystallized bodies in an ingenious manner. 

Instead of perforating the crystal plate, as has 
been done by previous experimenters, he used a 
small truncated cone of platinum, having on each 
side of its base a platinum wire leading to the 
| battery. The crystal plate is previously covered 
with some easily fusible substance (the authar 
prefers lard), the little cone is brought upon its 
| centre, and the circular or elliptical form of the 
| liquefied portion of the covering material becomes 
| very soon apparent. By this means Jannetaz 
| has obtained some very curious results. 

Kriiss has studied the question of the depth of 
| the images in optical instruments, and has given 
| the results of the application of his principles to 
| the human eye. 

In Chemistry, Muir has given his views of the 

present system of chemical notation and its com- 
plete significance, arguing that its symbols actu- 
| ally do mean far more than they are usually made 
|to in ordinary usage, and hence that the newer 
| dynamical views now arising may find it best to 
| retain them. 

Spirgatis has given some facts which appear to 
| prove the existence of arsenic in antique bronzes. 
| Four bronzes were analyzed, two of them earlier 
| than the Christian era, the other two of the four- 

teenth and fifteenth centuries. Of the earlier ones 
}one contained 0.12 and the other 3.52 per cent. 
lof arsenic; of the later the quantities were 0.96 
| and 0.32 per cent. respectively. 

| Griinzweig and Hoffmann have conclusively 
| sustained their statement of the crystalline char- 
| acter of ultramarine, against Biichner, who had 
maintained that the crystals observed under the 
microscope were those of quartz. They now 
bring forward the testimony of additional experts, 
who have seen and examined the crystals, and of 
Vogelsang, who has determined them to belong 
to the cubic system. 

Lecoq de Boisbaudran, the discoverer of the 
new element gallium, has given laboratory meth- 
ods for the extraction of this metal from the 
blendes in which it occurs. A list of blendes is 
given, together with their relative values as sources 
of gailium. The best one is that called the black 
blende of Bensberg. 

Terreil has communicated to the French Chem- 
ical Society the analysis of the magnetic plati- 
num of Nischne-Tagilsk. The magnetic metals 
present are iron (8.18 per cent.) and nickel (0.75 
per cent.). There is also given in the analysis 
3.13 per cent. chrome iron. 

Bedson has made a series of experiments on 
compounds formed by the union of ether with 
certain chlorides of the metals. He has suc- 
ceeded in forming such compounds with vanadium 
oxychloride and with titanium tetrachloride. Ti- 
tanium trichlorbydrin is also formed. 

Dr. Van Hamel Roos has examined catefully 
the condition under which glycerine crystallizes, 
having had fifty-six pounds of crystals to work 
| with. The crystals are monoclinic. The only 
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requisite in their production is the freedom of 
the glycerine from water. Crystals are the best 
test of purity, and also the best means of purifi- 
cation, 

Microscopy,—Mr. Sorby’s address, at the annual 
meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society, on the 


ultimate limits of the microscope, as shown by the | 


formula of Helmholtz, has elicited a reply from 
Count Castracane, which is printed in the July 
number of the Monthly Microscopical Journal, It 
is there stated that the resolution of the nine- 
teenth band of Nobert’s test plate exceeds the 
limit determined by the formula, and Mr. Sorby is 
called upon to explain the discrepancy. Mr. Sorby 
does not perceive any serious difficulty in explain- | 
ing on Helmholtz’s principles the resolution of the 


band in question, and he states that it is proba- | 


ble, with such an illumination as that adopted by | 
Count Castracane, that the interference fringes 
would so far coincide with the true lines as not | 
to prevent satisfactory definition; and he sug- | 


| Central American tribes into ethnic relation with 
those of Western Africa. The Central Ameri 
| one god, Sibu, and his mythology were tracy 
| the Old World. This word, as Sowo and Nebo 
| is found in company with Aali in West and Cen. 
| tral Africa, over a wide area, representing god 
speed, idol, navel, ete. It was then compared 
| with Siva and Kali, and the cosmogony and ser. 
| pent worship of India, and with Nebo in Baby. 
lonia, Seb in Egypt, Seba in Arabia and Phrygia, 
| Dr. Karl Berg, inspector of the Museum of 
Buenos Ayres, in 1874 conducted an expedition 
| to that portion of Patagonia which borders on 
| the Rio Negro. Many skulls and stone relics were 
collected. The Indians belong to the Tchuitche 
| or Teg-huelche race, from Theghul, a bird, in 
Araucanian, and che, people. They are affable 


can 
sd to 


in disposition, and live upon the product of the 
| chase. They are very skillful with their arms 


and horses, 
The Anthropological Society of Paris has re. 


gests, for the purpose of testing the theory of | moved to its new rooms at the Ecole Pratique of 


Helmholtz, the study of fine lines at very close 
but unequal intervals, with one or two missed out 
here and there. Theory indicates that such tests 
would be far more difficult to see correctly than | 
lines ruled at regular and equal intervals. A | 
translation of Helmholtz’s paper on the limits of | 
the optical capacity of the microscope is reprint- 
ed in this July number of the Monthly Micro- 
scopical Journal from the Proceedings of the Bris- 
tol Naturalists’ Society, new series, Vol. L, Part | 
8. In this paper it is stated that diffraction of | 
the rays is beyond doubt the principal cause of | 
the limitation of sharpness of the microscopical | 
image. In comparison with diffraction, chromat- | 
ic and spherical aberration appear to exert but | 
an inconsiderable influence, in spite of the very | 
large angles of incidence and divergence of rays. 
Considering the extreme care expended on calcu- 
lation and execution of lenses for telescopes and | 
the photographic camera, it is justly a matter of | 
surprise that with the lenses of the microscope, | 
which are so much more difficult to construct ac- 
cording to the preseribed dimensions, and which 

| 





have so large an aperture, spherical aberration 
makes itself so little felt. We may add that | 
while undoubtedly theory has very largely con- | 
tributed to the perfection of the lenses for tele- 
scopes and cameras, it has hitherto done little, 
and, indeed, from the very nature of the case, can | 
do comparatively little, for the perfection of the 
microscopical objectives. Almost all the makers 
of such lenses—we might say all of any note— | 
depend upon acquired skill in the use of certain | 
tests, e. g., the artificial star, as indicating the nec- 
essary changes, in laboring toward perfection . | 
and very seldom, we venture to say, has such per- | 
fection been the result of a rigid adherence to 
curves, thicknesses, apertures, etc., previously indi- 
cated by theory. Indeed, Helmholtz himself re- 
lates the failure of an attempted improvement 
which he thought himself justified in inferring | 
theoretically. The whole paper is worthy of care- 
ful study, and certainly every thing which theory 
can give us to aid in arriving af more satisfactory 
conclusions should be cordially welcomed. 
Anthropology.—Mr. Hyde Clarke read _ before 
the Lendon Anthropological Institute, June 27, 
a paper on Serpent and Siva Worship and My- 
thology in America, Africa, and Asia. An at- | 
tempt was made to bring the Bri-Bris and other | 








tributes 20,000 franes, and the membe?s the re- 
maining sum, toward fitting up the meeting-room, 
laboratories, library, and museum. <A fine col- 
lection of skulls and other anthropological mate- 


| 

the Faculty of Medicine. The city of Paris con- 
| 

| 


rial has already been made. 


In the Transactions of the New Zealand Insti- 
tute for 1875, several discussions will be found 
relating to the relations of the present Maori 
race of New Zealand to the moa hunters. By 
some it is supposed that the moa became extinct 
many centuries ago, and that the bones in the 
caves and the hearths indicate a prehistoric race 
in no way related to the Maoris. By others the 
moa are thought to have existed quite down to 
our day, and that the moa hunters and Maoris 
are one and the same race. Most of the writers 
in the last journal lean to the latter view. 

The Rev. J.S. Whitmee, in discussing the ques- 
tion of the decrease of aboriginal populations, 
especially of Polynesia, thinks that the mistake 
has been universally made of overrating them in 
the first place. He also shows that under mis- 
sionary influence the native populations of many 
islands are increasing. 

The second number of the Revue d’ Anthropo- 
logie is nearly all taken up with a discussion of 
cranio-cerebral topography and reviews of works 
upon the same subject. Beginning with the la- 
bors of Arnold and Gratiolet, it is proposed to 
no longer base phrenology upon the examination 
of the exterior skull, but upon the brain itself, 
and its relation to certain fixed points upon the 
skull. The methods of examining the brain are 
given in detail, and compared with regard to ac- 
curacy and facility. The author, after reviewing 
the graphic methods of his predecessors, prefers 
the insertion of pegs at certain points, practiced 
by himself and Bischoff. It is impossible to 
give even a sketch of the discussion here, but we 
refer with pleasure to the original memoir. 

Zoology.—Beginners in the study of zoology 
will be interested in Professor Orton’s Compara- 
tive Zoology, Structural and Systematic, just pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers. The first half 
of the work is devoted to the physiology, and the 
second half to the classification, of animals; and 
though it does not claim to be the work of an 
expert, the first portion of the book is a fresh and 
attractive presentation of the relations of animals 
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to plants, to each other, and how they eat, breathe, 
move, and reproduce their kind. 

Microscopists will find a useful summary of 
recent German works on rhizopods, compiled by 


Mr. W. Archer, in the July number of the Quar- | 


terly Journal of Microscopical Science. It gives 
the results of the researches of Hertwig and 
Lesser, who regard the lowly organisms compre- 
hended under the general name “ Rhizopoda” as 
wanting in those definite characters which would 
connect them on one or other side either to the 
animal or vegetable kingdom, and hence must 
be relegated to the “ Protista.” In these forms 
nowhere can we say absolutely that this or that 
part (and no other) subserves to nutrition, to per- 
ception, to movement, to reproduction, but any 
portion of the body may perform these functions. 
That motion and contractility are properties of 


the entire body mass of protoplasm is rendered | 
evident by the internal circulation of granules im- | 


bedded in the plasma, and externally by a change 
of place and of the form of the body. The au- 
thors adopt Haeckel’s term “ Monera” for still 
simpler organisms than these, and for the rhizo- 
poda propose, somewhat unnecessarily, a new 
term, Sarcodina (sarcode organisms). 

The first part of an article by Mr. Scudder on 


a cosmopolitan butterfly appears in the Ameri- | 


can Naturalist for July. It is the Painted Lady, 
or Vanessa cardui, which, with the exception of 
the aretic regions and South Amerira, is distrib- 
tited over the entire extent of every tontinent. 

Dr. Hagen discusses in the same journal the 
probable danger to houses, bridges, libraries, etc., 
from white ants. It appears that considerable 
damage has already been done by them in Salem, 
Boston, and Cambridge, Massachusetts. He sug- 
gests as a preventive the removal of pieces of 
boards and old stumps about dwellings, which 
attract the ants. 


ed States some.400 species already known, have 
been monographed by Dr, A. S. Packard, Jun., in 
a quarto work of over 600 pages, with thirteen 
plates, forming Vol. X. of Hayden’s reports of the 
United States Geological and Geographical Sur- 
vey of the Territories. The descriptive portion 
is preceded by chapters on the anatomy of the 
head and thorax, on secondary sexual characters, 
etc., while the volume closes with an essay on the 
geographical distribution of the species in this 
country. 

As a further contribution to the sexual, indi- 
vidual, and geographical variation in birds may 
be cited Mr. J. A. Allen’s remarks on Leucosticte 
tephrocotis, in Hayden’s Bulletin of the United 
States Geological and Geographical Survey of the 
Territories. The same Bulletin contains a series 
of facts regarding geographical variation among 
North American mammals, especially in respect to 
size, based on a study of the magnificent series of 
skulls belonging to the National Museum, some- 
times containing eighty or a hundred specimens 


of a single species. The variation in size, for in- | 


stance, with latitude, in the wolves and foxes, is 
surprisingly great, amounting in some species to 


| locality, but is in some cases exactly the reverse, 
| in some species there being a very considerable 
| and indisputable increase southward ; consequent- 
| ly the very generally received impression that in 
North America the species of mammalia dimin- 
| ish in size southward, or with the decrease in the 
| latitude (and altitude) of the locality, requires 
modification. While such is generally the case, 
the reverse of this, too, often occurs, with occa- 
| sional instances, also, of a total absence of va- 
| Tiation in size with locality, to be considered as 
|} forming “the exceptions” necessary to “ prove 
| the rule.” Such exceptions are seen in families 
land genera which are mainly developed in the 
tropics and there reach their maximum develop- 
ment, as opposed to those which have their great- 
est development in the temperate or colder por- 
tions of the northern hemisphere. 

In a collection of fossil bones from the Ashley 
phosphate beds near Charleston, South Carolina, 
Dr. Leidy identifies a complete tusk of the wal- 
rus, indicating a still further point south for the 
extension of this animal than had been previous- 
ly known—Virginia having been, we believe, the 
farthest point southward where it had previously 
been found. Associated with this tusk were the 
skull of a manatee, a tooth of the megatherium, 
and the bones of a number of new species of ce- 
taceans—among them a huge tooth of a form 
allied to the sperm-whale, and probably the same 
| as those from the crag beds of Antwerp, ascribed 
| to Dinoziphius. 
| 





Professor 0. C. Marsh publishes in the Ameri- 
|can Naturalist a résumé of his discoveries of ex- 
| tinct animals in the West, and brings out the fol- 
| lowing remarkable law, bearing so forcibly on the 


| evolution hypothesis. He concludes (1) that all 
tertiary mammals had small brains; (2) that there 
| was a gradual increase in the size of the brain 
| during this period; (3) this increase was mainly 
The geometrid moths, numbering in the Unit- | 


| confined to the cerebral hemispheres or higher 
portion of the brain; (4) in some groups the con- 
| volutions of the brain have gradualty become more 
| complicated ; (5) in some the cerebellum and ol- 
| factory lobes have even diminished in size. There 
|is some evidence that the same general law of 
| brain growth holds good for birds and reptiles 
| from the cretaceous to the present time. 
Agriculture.—Some interesting experiments on 
| the effects of composting in rendering soluble 
the phosphoric acid of mineral phosphates have 
| been made by HoWefleiss at the experiment sta- 
| tion at Halle, Germany. Nassau phosphorite was 
composted with peat, earth, urine, dung, salts of 
| ammonia and of potash, separately and mixed in 
various ways. In the first series of trials it was 
noticed that nearly fifty per cent. of the phos- 
| phorie acid of the phosphate mixed with peat 
| was rendered soluble in citrate of ammonia., In 
| subsequent trials, however, with peat of a differ- 
| ent sort, scarcely enough phosphoric acid, was 
rendered soluble to pay for composting. The 
|explanation of this variation was:found in the 
fact that the peat of the first trials contained 
sulphur, which by oxidation produced sulphuric 
| acid, which in its turn rendered the phosphoric 


twenty-five per cent. of the average size of the spe- | acid of the phosphate soluble. With the other 
cies, while in other species of the Fere it is almost | materials used in composting but comparatively 
nothing. Mr. Allen finds, contrary to the general | little of the phosphoric acid was made soluble. 

supposition, that the variation in size among rep-| In the above experiments determinations were 
resentatives of the same species is not always a | made of total nitrogen, nitric acid, and ammonia, 
decrease with the decrease of the latitude of the | with a view to discovering the effects of the va- 
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rious mixtures on nitrification. In general the | rapidly deepening the water within their ing 


nitrogen of the animal compounds evinced a very 
marked tendency to become oxidized to nitric | 
acid, stronger than has been preyiously noticed, 
from one-half to two-thirds of the whole nitrogen 
being in some cases oxidized. The nitrification 
was directly proportional to the amount of car- 
bonate of lime present. The nitrogen of the 
ammonia salts became oxidized with extreme 
slowness, but was still oxidized to some extent, 
in presence of carbonate of lime. Potash salts 
prevented nitrification completely. It is sug- 
gested that the failure of ammonia salts as ma- 
nures in soils poor in lime may be owing to the 
slow oxidation of the ammonia to nitric acid, and 
that the poor effects sometimes observed with 
potash salts may in some cases be due to their 
hindering the nitrification of nitrogenous organic 
materials in the soil. 

Of interest in this connection are some experi- 
ments on the same subject, lately reported by 
Boussingault, whose varied researches on the ni- 





trogen of the atmosphere and soil in its relation 
to the nourishment of plants are already classic. 
The especial object of these last experiments 
was to test and compare the effects of sand and 
lime (as carbonate), each by itself with a soil | 
(loam), upon the formation of nitric acid from 
the nitrogen of organic substances of animal or- 
igin used as manure. Neither sand nor lime 
seemed by itself to favor especially the forma- 
tion of nitric acid, while a “sandy-clayey” soil, 
with only 0.02 per cent. of lime, promoted the 
oxidation of nitrogen very decidedly. 

At first sight the results of Boussingault’s ex- 


ence, and every thing points to the ultimate nae 
complete success of the great undertaking, 

Mr. Spaulding, an American engineer, an. 
nounces a project for the restoration of the an. 
cient water level of the Caspian Sea to its condi 
tion in prehistoric times, by the cutting of a canal 
some 170 miles in length, by which the waters of 
the Black Sea shall be drained into the basin of 
the Caspian. 

Mr. Donald Mackenzie has left London at tho 
head of an expedition to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of his plan of flooding the Desert of Sahara 
and thus opening the interior of Africa to Euro. 
pean commerce. 

Mr. Thomas 8, Speakman has advanced a proj. 
ect for crossing the Delaware at some suitable 
point by means of a combined bridge and tunnel 
the design being to avoid the obstruction of the 
navigation of the Philadelphia side of the river, 
He proposes to bridge the eastern side of the 
channel, and to leave the west side free to navi- 
gation by carrying the line of travel through a 
subaqueous tunnel. 

The Poughkeepsie Bridge, to the projection of 
which we have several times referred, has at last 
been commenced. Its length will be about a 
mile; height above mean tide, 135 feet. It will 
be completed about January, 1879, and will cost 
$5,009,000. The builders are the American Bridge 
Company, Pittsburg. 

Mr. Henry Meiggs proposes to the Peruvian 
government to build, in three years from date of 
contract, the unfinished section of the Lima and 
Oroya Railroad to the Oroya, and to extend it 


periments would seem to be quite at variance | from that point to the great silver mines of Cerro 


with those of Holdefleiss, and with the common 
belief that lime in soils favors nitrification ; but | 
it will be observed that Boussingault’s results re- | 
fer to lime when used alone, as carbonate of lime, 

while Holdefleiss worked with soils containing | 


de Pasco ; also to build a tunnel which shall drain 
these mines below the level of the present drain- 
age tunnel, which now limits the workings. 

A Russian Congress is to meet at Warsaw next 
September, at which the question of adopting the 


lime, that is, under circumstances which approach | Gregorian calendar in Russia will be considered. 


more nearly to those which actually exist in cul- 
tivated soils. 


The Swedish Diet lately voted the adoption of 
the French system of weights and measures, with 


In the field of Engineering, we may report that, | the French nomenclature. Its obligatory use is to 


certain legal difficulties that have obstructed the | 
progress of the work having been removed, active 
preparations are now in progress for the con- | 
struction of the Hudson River Tunnel on the Jer- 
sey shore. The entrance to the tunnel is located 
on Jersey Avenue, near Fifteenth Street, and the | 
excavation will be carried in atnortheasterly di- | 
rection, terminating in Washington Square, New | 
York. The tunnel will be two miles in length. | 
The road-bed will be twenty-three feet in width. | 
The shaft at the foot of Fifteenth Street, Jersey | 
City, has been sunk, at the time of writing, to the 
depth of twenty feet, and will be further exca- | 
vated to the depth of sixty-two feet, when the | 
excavation beneath the river will be commenced. 
Without entering further into details, it may be | 
added that the cost of this enterprise is estimated | 
at $15,000,000. 

The reports of recent soundings at the South 
Pass, where the jetty works are being pushed 
forward assiduously under the direction of Cap- 





date from 1889. 

Mr. Roy estimates the available coal in the Al- 
leghany coal-field at 743,424,000,000 tons. 

M. Fernand Hamoir’s process for refining cast 
iron previous to puddling has lately attracted 
much attention. It consists in submitting the 
cast iron, at the instant of tapping it from the 
furnace, to a current of air. The process is said 
to be rapid, and so effectual that the pig-iron is 
so far refined as to permit of one charge more 
being worked per day in the puddling furnace. 

The Sherman process of steel conversion is 
attracting much attention from French metal- 
lurgists. 

M. Garnier has produced a new alloy of iron 
and nickel, which may prove to be of value in 
the arts. 

Lewin has published a paper on the antiseptic 
properties of thymol, in which he pronounces 
this substance to be highly valuable. 

The Rumford medal has just been awarded to 


tain Eads, show the average depth of the channel | Professor John W. Draper by the American Acad- 


between the jetties to be considerably above | 


twenty feet, the greatest depth being twenty-five | 
and a half feet, and the least nineteen feet. The 


above figures give the average of twenty-eight | 


soundings. The jetties appear to be steadily and | 





emy of Science and Arts for his researches in 
radiant energy. 

Phylocyanin, a new coloring matter, is affirmed 
to be more sensitive to acids and alkalies than 
litmus. It is obtained from the violet. 














POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 22d of August.— 

The United States Senate passed the River 
and Harbor Bill, appropniating $5,000,000, Au- 
cust 3. Both Houses agreed upon the bill Au- 
cust 10. The President, on the 14th, sent a 
message to the House, objecting to certain items 
in the bill on the ground that money was appro- 
priated for work not of national interest, and 
declaring that he should not allow expenditures 
for such work. 

The bill repealing that clause of the Resump- 
tion Act fixing a date for resumption was passed 
by the House August 5—yeas, 106; nays, 86. 

“The arguments of counsel in the Belknap im- 
peachment case were closed July 26. The Senate, 
on August 1, voted on the verdict. The result 
was a failure to convict for want of a two-thirds 
majority. 

Senator Frelinghuysen moved, August 7, that 
the joint resolution of the House, proposing a 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, prohib- 
iting the appropriation of any school fund for 
the support of sectarian schools, ete., be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. He submit- 
ted a substitute for the House amendment. Mr. 
Christiancy, of Michigan, also submitted a sub- 
stitute for reference, and the whole matter was 
referred. On the 10th, the Judiciary Committee 
reported the following substitute : 

‘“‘ ArtroLr 16. No State shal! make red law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, and no religious test shall be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
any State. No public property and no public revenue 
of, nor any loan of credit by or under the authority of, 
the United States or any State, Territory, District, or 
municipal corporation, shall be appropriated to, or 
made or used for the support of, any school, educa- 
tional or other institution, under the control of any 
religious or anti-religious sect, organization, or de- 
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Political State Conventions for gubernatorial 
nominations have been held as follows: July 27, 
the Illinois Democratic, nominating Lewis Stew- 
art; Louisiana Democratic, nominating T. Nicholls. 
August 8, Michigan Republican, nominating C. 8. 
Croswell. August 9, Michigan Democratic, nom- 
inating W. L. Weber; Missouri Republican, nom- 
inating the Hon. G. A. Finkelnburg (declined) ; 
Tennessee Democratic, renominating Governor 
Porter. August 16, South Carolina Democratic, 
nominating General Wade Hampton; Georgia Re- 
publican, nominating Jonathan Norcross ; Arkan- 
sas Republican, nominating General A. W. Bishop. 
August 17, Kansas Republican, nominating Col- 
onel G, T. Anthony. 

The State election in Alabama, August 7, re- 
sulted in the success of the Democratic ticket by 
a majority of over 40,000. 

President Grant, August 1, issued a proclama- 
tion declaring Colorado to be a State of the Union. 

During the year ending June 80, 1876, there 
arrived in the United States 22,572 Chinese, of 
whom only 259 were females. The number of 
immigrants during the previous year was 16,437. 

The French Senate, July 21, rejected by a vote 
of 144 to 139 the government bill restoring to 
the State the sole right of conferring university 
degrees. 

General Berthaut has been appointed French 
Minister of War, to succeed General De Cissey. 

The Scottish National Memorial to the late 
Prince Consort was unveiled in Edinburgh Au- 
gust 17. The Queen performed the ceremony of 
inauguration. 

The British Parliament was prorogued on the 
15th. The Queen in her speeclr declared that 
her relations with all foreign powers are of a 
friendly character. 

The Servians appear to have been unsuccess- 





nomination, or wherein the particular creed or tenets 
shall be read or taught in any school or institution 
supported in whole or in part by such revenue or loan 
of credit, and no such appropriation or loan of credit 
shall be made to any religious or anti-religious sect, 


organization, or denomination, or to promote its inter- 


ests or tenets. 


“ This article shall not be construed to prohibit the 


reading of the Bible in any school or institution, and 


it shall not have the effect to impair the rights of prop-| New York Yacht Club, off Stapleton 
+ , ole . 


erty already vested. 


ful in their war against Turkey.—The Porte’s 
manifesto, issued August 19, proposes to subju- 
gate Servia first and reform her afterward. 
DISASTERS. 
July 20.—Commodore Garner’s yacht Mohawk 


was capsized in front of the club-house of the 
Commo- 


“Section 2, Congress shall have power by appropri- dore and Mrs. Garner, Mr. Frost Thorne, Miss 


ate legislation to provide for the a and pun- 


ishment of violations of this article.” 


The amendment was defeated by a strict party 


vote—28 to 16—failing of a two-thirds vote. 


The Senate, August 14, passed the bill to carry 


into effect the Hawaiian treaty. 

Both Houses passed a bill, August 15, increas- 
ing the regular cavalry force by 2500 men for 
operations against the Indians. 

Congress adjourned sine die August 15. Among 
the important bills passed by the House, but which 
go over to the next session on the Senate’s calen- 
dar, are, The Bounty Bill; the Steamboat Bill; 
the bill to reorganize the United States judiciary ; 
to repeal the bankrupt law ; for the further dis- 
tribution of the Geneva award; to compel the 
Pacific Railroad Company to create sinking funds 
for the repayment of their indebtedness to the 
government; declaring railroad land grants sub- 
ject to State taxation; and the joint resolution 
for the protection of the Texas frontier. 


Adele Hunter, and a cabin-boy were drowned. 
August 1.—Sinking of a flat-boat on Bawbee’s 
Lake, Michigan. Nine members of a picnic par- 
ty drowned. 
August 15.—Entire business portion of West- 
port, New York, destroyed by fire. 











July 20.—The town of Albeuve, Switzerland, 
entirely destroyed by fire. 

August 12.—A London Times dispatch an- 
nounces the death of forty laborers from the se- 
verity of the heat near Seville, Spain. 


OBITUARY. 

July 26.—The Hon. Allen T. Caperton, United 
States Senator from West Virginia, aged sixty- 
six years. 

August 19.—The Hon. Michael ©. Kerr, Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, in his fiftieth 
year. 

August 15.—Henry Lowther, Earl of Lonsdale, 
aged fifty-eight years. 
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Chitor’s 
COLUMBIA (South Carolina) correspondent, | 
fA having read the anecdotes of Robert Smalls 
published in the August number of the Drawer, 
sends the foilowing, not hitherto published : 

Not one in a hundred of the Sea Island ne- 
groes, who form the bulk of Mr. Smalls’s ad- 
mirers, know how to read. They vote the ticket | 
headed by their favorites, and that is all they 
know about it. When Whipper was running | 
against Smalls, in 1872, he pretended to favor 
the reform element of the Republican party. 
Smalls did not. Two negroes were discussing 
the rival candidates. One said,“Is you goin’ 
for Whipper dis time ?” 

“Well, I dunno. Dat Whipper say he go in 
for reform. Now reform bin runnin’ in dis coun- 
try eber since de wa’, an’ he neber bin ‘lected yet. 
Time he stop runnin’.” 

Tus bit is from a Broad Street broker, who 
just now is enjoying his “ opium cum digitalis” in 
Western New York: 

Uncle Ben J , an aged and respected resi- 
dent of this town, was gathered unto his fathers 
not very long ago. His widow is one of those 
kind-hearted, sweet-minded old ladies whose likes 
do not transpire as often as they should ici-bas. 
My sister, meeting her at the obsequies, inquired 
if her husband had been long confined by illness. 
“Oh yes, bless your heart,” said the old lady, 
“Mr. J—— hadn’t been out of the house for 
three months until to-day.” 

A FRIEND in Massachusetts sends these : 

My friend Mrs. W has a Milesian servant- 
girl who is the essence of good nature, but, like 
some others of her race, has no great share of 
intelligence. As usual, she wished to make a 
holiday of the Fourth of July, but her mistress 
was expecting a visit from some out-of-town 
friends, and Mary could not be spared until after 
dinner. ‘ You see, Mary,” said Mrs. W. “Mr. 
W and myself want to celebrate this year, 
for we sha’n’t live to see another Centennial.” 

“ Dade, thin,” observed the obliging Mary, “I’m 
right glad ye’re inclined. But I didn’t know the 
Foorth of July was any thing to yeez Americans.” 

“Nothing to us Americans!” repeated Mrs. 
, in astonishment. 

“Sure, zs it, thin ?”’ queried the perplexed Mary. 
“ T knowed it was a great Irish day, but I niver 
supposed the Yankees cared mooch about it at 
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all at all. But I’m glad ye’re inclined, ma’am.” 
Mrs. W smiled funnily, but did not explain. | 








Carriz E is not a relative of Mrs. W. 
Mary, but she has the misfortune to get mixed up | 
in her quotations and twisted in her analogies so | 
often that we tell her we know some one of her | 
ancestors must have been an out-and-out Celt. 

Her sister Maria was recently in trouble, for | 
the hundredth time or so, over the slight indispo- 
sition of her only child, fearing, as she always 
has done before upon similar occasions, that it 
was going to be very ill, and she should lose it. 
“T know it is scarlet fever!” she sobbed. “Oh! 
what shall I do? what shall I do?” 

“ Now don’t go through all that again, Maria!” | 
exclaimed Carrie, with ill-concealed impatience | 
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Drawer, 


and disgust. “If Willie has had searlet feyor 
once, he’s had it forty times, and died of it every 
time. You are always crying, ‘ A sheep! a sheep ! 
when there’s no sign of one any where.” 

Joe, a younger brother, who had been reading 
the newspaper by the window in the corner. 
looked up and observed, “That’s a fact, Maria. 
And some time a sheep will come and eat up 
your poor little wolf, and there'll be nobody to 
tear the savage creature from his innocent prey.” 

All at once Maria’s mouth puckered, and she 
burst into a hearty laugh at Carrie’s absurd blun- 
der, in which Carrie herself joined, remarking, 
“Well, I believe Nell is right. It must be that 
I’m partly Paddy. But there’s this about it, Mas. 
ter Joe: if I’m Paddy, so are you and Maria, and 
one of these days the murder will out with you 
as well as with me.” 

But Joe doesn’t believe it. Nor do I. 

A Cotumsra student, of Mount Vernon, New 
York, sends us the following epitaph, which is 
to be found in Winchester Cathedral : 

In memory of 
Tromas Frerouer, 
A Grenadier in the North Regiment 
Of Hants Militia, who died of a 
Violent Fever contracted by drinking 
Small Beer when hot, the 12th of May, 
1764. Aged 26 Years. 

In grateful remembrance of whose universal good-will 
toward his comrades this stone is placed here at their 
cost, a8 a small testimony of their regard and concern, 
Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire Grenadier, 
Who caught his death from drinking cold small beer. 
Soldiers, be wise from his untimely fall, 
And when ye’re hot, drink strong, or none at all. 


This memorial being decayed, was restored by the 
Officers of the Garrison, a.p. 1781. 


An honest soldier never is forgot, 
Whether he die by musket or by pot. 





Tre manufacturing city of B——, in Maine, 
had for many years a majority of Democratic 
voters, especially in city elections. Some three 
years ago the Republicans succeeded in electing 
a Mayor and Council of their own party. The 
occupants of the city almshouse, ten or twelve 
old dead-heads, on hearing the result of the elec- 
tion, resolved unanimously to leave their quar- 
ters, saying, ‘‘ We won’t stay here under a Repub- 
lican administration.” 





Wney the people of Newport were made happy 
by Mr. Norman’s offer to construct water-works 
for that city upon certain terms mentioned, which 
included some possibilities of remuneration for 
the outlay of money, a grateful feeling was quick 
to propose some testimonial in honor of the ben- 
efactor. A gentleman proposed it should be a 
sculptured work representing Moses smiting the 
rock in the wilderness and the water gushing 
forth. 

“Oh no,” said Miss M——, of Boston; “rath- 
er it should be Pharaoh’s daughter drawing a 
little prophet [profit] from the water.” 





Years ago, when the old faction feuds were at 
their height in Ireland, several Clare boys were 
tried, and the judges were taking a walk along 
the banks of the Fergus before repairing to their 
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respective courts the next morning. They were | 


“Tl hear you, Sir, with mighty great pleas- 


the late Baron Greene and the late Judge Cramp- | ure,” dryly observed the Chief Baron; “ but you 


ton. Their persons were unknown to a crowd of | 
men who were going to Ennis. When about to 
pass the judges, one of the group, civilly taking 
off his hat, said, 

“Maybe, gentlemen, ye were in the court yes- 
terday ?” 

“Yes, my man,” replied Baron Greene. | 

“ And can your honor tell us what was done | 
to the boys of the O’Shaughnessys ?” 

“J do not know,” answered the Baron, who | 
had tried the records; “ but I think that gentle- | 
man,” indicating his brother judge, “may know 
all about them.” 

To him the interrogatory was put. 

“They were all acquitted,” replied Judge | 
Crampton. 

“Then by the powers,” shouted the country- 
man, “ they must have had great interest intirely.” 


” 


When the crowd were lost in the distance, the | 


3aron jocularly said, “ Ah, Crampton, how well 
that fellow knew you!” 

Few men under a grave visage enjoyed a joke 
more than Baron Greene. He often related’ ex- 
cellent anecdotes, especially of Lord Norbury. 
His lordship, when once charging a jury in a 
breach-of-promise case, noticed that the letters 
of the faithless defendant had been so long in 
the plaintiff's pocket, or so often shown to her 
sympathizing friends, they were greatly frayed 
at the folds, and almost in tatters. ‘ Gentle- 
men,” said Lord Norbury, carefully holding up 
one of the epistles to the gaze of the jury, “it’s 
easy to see these are love-letters, because they’re 
so mighty tender.” 





Tue Baron’s father, Sir Jonah Greene, had 
been Recorder of Dublin. When sentencing for 
the tenth time a hardened female criminal, he 
said, “‘ There was no use in committing her to a 
prison in this country ; he would transport her for 
seven years ; and he hoped in a new country she 
would endeavor, with the blessing of God, to re- 
gain the character she had tarnished by her ca- 
reer of vice in this.” 

Having ceased his admonition, he was rather 
taken aback by the inquiry, “ Ah, thin, plaze yer 
lordship, whin do we sail ?” 





Durine an assize at Tralee there was much 
noise in court. The judges’ crier called “ Si- 
lence!” by the desire of the Chief Baron, but it 
was not attended with success, The High Sher- 
iff, who was occupied with a book, was so en- 
grossed by its pages he never interfered, until 
aroused by the Chief Baron calling aloud, “ Mr. 
Sheriff, if you allow this great noise .to go on, 
you will never be able to finish your novel in 
quiet.” 





Axotuer story related of him is his resisting 
the appeal of a young barrister who was employ- 
ed in defending a prisoner. The case for the 
prosecution was not fully proved; there was suf- 
ficient doubt left, which the astute judge feared 
the inexperienced advocate might harden into 
certainty if allowed to’address the court. 

“T merely wish to observe upon the frame of 
the indictment, if your lordship pleases,” persist- 
ed the young lawyer. 





must let me take the verdict of the jury first.” 

The verdict being an acquittal, the learned 
barrister did not press his observations on the 
court. 

A very bad case of highway robbery, tried 
before him on the last day of the Ennis assizes, 
resulted in an acquittal. The Chief Baron was 
resolved to give the Clare jury a rub for their 
verdict. Addressing the sheriff, he said, “ Mr. 
Sheriff, is there any other indictment against this 
innocent man ?” 

““No, my lord,” was the reply. 

“Then you'll greatly oblige me if you don’t let 
him out until I have half an hour’s start of him 


| on my way to Limerick,” said the Chief Baron. 


A case being referred for arbitration to two 
barristers of great reputation for legal ability, 
and in case of difference of opinion they were at 
liberty to call in a third, who was regarded as 
very eccentric, the names being disclosed, the 
Chief Baron said, “ Let this case be referred to 
two indifferent barristers, with power to call in an 
odd one.” 





Tue anecdote of Joseph Bonaparte and the eat, 
in the paper on Saratoga, in the August number 
of the Magazine, recalls to the memory of a cor- 
respondent a similar one which he heard in his 
youth, many years ago, and which he has never 
seen in print. Thus he writes: 

In Barnstaple, in Devonshire, there lived then 
several families of French origin or birth. Some 
of them were descendants of the Huguenots ; oth- 
ers, of émigrés during the first French revolu- 
tion; others, again, had been partisans of the 
consulate and empire, who preferred English rule 
to the Bourbons’. Among the latter was one 
whom my playmates and myself always address- 
ed, with quiet humor, as Monsieur le Capitaine 
Le Gallais, as he styled himself on his cards. 

On one occasion Monsieur le Capitaine caught 
my companion, now a well-known London pub- 
lisher, and myself endeavoring to affix the paws 
of a neighbor’s cat into walnut shells by means 
of coal-tar. Puss was happily too much for us, 
and in our struggles she left more than one se- 
vere mark on my face, and when she seized a 
finger of my assistant very vigorously in her jaws, 
he immediately concluded that it was advisable 
to leave her alone. 

At this momeént the old captain approached 
us, shaking his head in disapprobation. After 
administering us a few words of reproof, by way 
of palliative he told us, as often was his wont, 
an anecdote of his military life or of his favorite 
hero, the first Napoleon. 

The story on this occasion was as follows: 

“One evening, at the hostel of St. Nicholas (I 
think that was the name), on the Simplon, on 
our march from France to Italy, I was appointed 
officer of the guard, and, as such, had command 
of the sentries to the sleeping-room of Napoleon, 
who passed one night there. During the night 
a noise like a struggle in his room indueed the 
sentry to call me. Together we hastily entered, 
and there we found the hero of many battles 
standing in the middle of the room, in his night 
robe, with a drawn sword, and very much excited. 
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Observing our surprise, he pointed to a cat on 
the mantel-piece, apparently as much frightened 
as the Emperor. He begged her to be instant- 
ly removed. After a considerable amount of 
dodging and tumbling over sundry pieces of fur- 
niture, in which neither our shins nor our hands 
escaped scathless, we succeeded in ejecting Tabby 
by the window. After this feat had been accom- 
plished, Napoleon explained the cause of his ter- 
ror of this interesting domestic animal. 

“*When a boy,’ said he, ‘a brother and myself 
drove a cat, which had scratched me while teas- 
ing her, into a room, and closing the door, we 


unmercifully flogged the poor creature. During | 


the castigation the animal sprang on my shoulder, 
and there bit me with such ferocity that I believe 
I should have been fatally injured had not my 
cries brought a servant to the rescue. This event 
made such an impression upon me that I would 
as willingly afterward encounter a lion as a cat.’ ” 

This incident the captain assured me to be 
authentic, 


Tue following curious fable, “The Cat in 
Drink,” is from an old and very scarce book, en- 
titled Zhe Muse’s Choice, published in 1759: 


THE CAT IN DRINK. 


A fav'rite Cat that long in Brewhouse dwelt, 
Whose Rage the midnight Race had often felt, 
With Sov’reign sway she ruled, destroying each 
That dared presume to come within her reach; 
Oppressing those that never did her hurt, 

She fell at last into a Tub of Wort; 

The cooler being deep, she strove in vain— 
Nor art nor claws could help her out again. 

A venerable Rat, with age grown gray, 

Whom hunger there had driven out that way, 
With Joy espied his Enemy, the Cat, 

Who, just expiring, paddled round the Vat, 
Cried out, * Assist me once in time of. Need, 
And I'll no more offend you nor your Breed; 
You I'll protect, I make a solemn vow, 

If you'll Dut condescend to help me now.” 
The friendly Rat, believing what she said, 
Most willingly assisted with her aid, "1 

And safely brought the dreary Traitor out, 
Bat little dreaming what would come about, 
The perjured Cat with rage began to tear 

The faithful friend that had delivered her. 
“Oh,” cried the Rat, “how can you use me thus, 
I that have saved your life? Oh, barb’rous Puss, 
Remember how you made a solemn Vow! 
Think but on that; in Pity spare me now.” 
Her answer was, “I have no time to think; 

If I said so, twas when I was in Drink.” 





In the “ History of the Munster Circuit,” now 
in course of publication in the Dublin University 
Magazine, is this neat anecdote, hitherto unpub- 
lished, containing a witty retort upon Curran. A 
famous inn in Limerick in his day was the old 
hostel called the “Gridiron.” The landlady was 
Honor O’Loghlan, famous for her quickness at 
repartee. Happening to enter the bar-room after 
dinner, Curran proposed her health. ‘I give you, 
gentlemen,” he said, “‘ Honor and Honesty.” 

Possibly the worthy landlady did not feel com- 
plimented, for she readily rejoined, “‘ Your absent 
friends, Mr. Curran.” 





Exper THomas Jerrerson Suores is pastor of 


the First Colored Baptist Missionary Church at | 


Cairo, Illinois, and he “speaks right out in meet- 
in’’ 
During a recent Sunday evening service a very 


large colored brather left the church, his boots | 


squeaking loudly as he strode out. Just as he 
reached the door, Elder Shores stopped him a 





‘if the proprieties are not strictly observed. | 


| moment and said, “ Good-by, brother. Wet your 
| boots before you return.” ; 

The elder might repeat that admonition with 

a high degree of advantage to many church-goers 
of lighter tint, who make more noise with their 
boots than they do with their brains, 

Some years ago a minister was called in to seo 
|; @ man who was very ill. After finishing his 
| visit, as he was leaving the house he said to the 
man’s wife, “ My good woman, do you not go to 
any church at all?” 

“Oh yes, Sir, we gang to the Barony Kirk.” 
“Then why in the world did you send for me ? 
| Why didn’t you send for Dr. Macleod ?” 
| “Na, na, Sir, deed no; we wadna risk him. 
Do ye no ken it’s a dangerous case 0’ typhus ?” 








| Jcper W. , of F , loves a good joke as 
well as a good dinner, but can appear as dignified 
}as any Chief Justice who ever sat on the King’s 
| Bench. Judge W was one day returning from 
| court alone, when an Irishman asked to ride. The 
| judge stopped, and sternly looking him over, said, 
| “I don’t know about that. I’m rather particular 
about the company I keep.” 

“Faith, and J’m not /” said Patrick, beginning 
at once to climb into the carriage. 














Tuvs writes to the Drawer an old correspondent 
at Indianapolis, Indiana : 

How sad is the thought that this is a mutable 
world, constantly changing as time rolls on! An 
instance of sad change related to me last week, 
while on the cars going from here eastward, 
brought tears to my eyes, and I’m sure would to 
yours, and to your hundreds of thousands of read- 
ers, if you and they could have been present and 
heard the heart-rending tones in which the inci- 
dent was related. It was an old, old man, who had 
passed through the years of innocent childhood, 
had encountered the temptations by which youth 
| is surrounded, had reached the high pinnacle of 
vigorous manhood, and who was now on the 
downward side of life, in a few short years to 
meet the last great change that comes to all of 
| humankind, who leaned over the back of the seat 
| in front of me and inquired, 

“Stranger, do you live in Inginopolis ?” to which 
| I replied that I did. “Ther’s been a right heap 
of change in that ther town sence I lived ther. I 
| don’t live ther now.” A pause long enough to 

let the sad recollections swelling within the old 
man’s bosom come to the surface. “ You know 
whar the depo is in Inginopolis, don’t you?” I 
| admitted my knowledge of its location. ‘ Wa’al, 
| right whar that depo is now, Mr. had a lot. 

You don’t know Mr. ,do you?” As I had 
not the honor of Mr. *s acquaintance, I said 
so. ‘ Wa’al, Mr. hired me to dig a well on 
that ther lot—that was in eighteen forty-three, 
when I lived ther—and about noon he came 
down whar we wer diggin’ thet well, and he was 
so pleased with the way we wer doin’ it that he 
gave me a fippenny-bit*, and told me to treat 
the boys. Wa’al, I went and got a whole quart 
| of whiskey for that ther fippenny-bit, and it lasted 
as all the afternoon, me and the two men that 
was a-helpin’ me—all we wanted to drink for a 
fippenny-bit. This mornin’ when I went into that 

















| 





} * Six and a quarter cents. 
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ther town I went and got a.drink of whiskey, and | said within himself, ‘‘ This Hodja is making sport 
they charged me fen cents for it! Ten cents for| of me.” Then he asked, 


jist one drink! I tell you, stranger, ther’s been 
a right heap of change in that town of Ingin- 
opolis sence I lived ther.” 





A TURKISH JOKER.—(Concluded.) 
Tur Hodja, being at a wedding in old clothes, 


“What has become of the creature’s leg ?” 
“Tn this country,” answered the Hodja, “the 


geese have only one leg. If you don’t believe 
me, just see that flock of geese over there by the 
fountain.” 


And sure enough they were all standing on 


found himself treated with very little attention.| one leg. But Timour immediately ordered a 
Hereupon he left, hastened home to put on his} drummer to beat a flourish on his drum, on which 
pelisse, and returned. Thus adorned, he had /| the startled geese put down their other legs. 


scarcely appeared at the door when he was re- 


spectfully solicited to be seated at the head of | now.” 


the table, and was overwhelmed with politeness. 
Upon this he held open the sleeves of his pelisse, 
and said, “ Be so good as to give my pelisse some 
dinner.” The guests stared at each other, and 
then inquired what he meant. “ My pelisse has 
received the civilities of the occasion,” was the 
answer; “it ought to have some of the solid com- 
fort too.” 





Tue Hodja was once inquiring for news of an 
ass that he had lost, when some one said, “I saw 
him at such a place. He is judge there.” 

“J don’t wonder at it,” said the Hodja: “he | 
was always turning his ears toward me when I 
was teaching.” 





Tue Hodja once put three plums on a great 
wooden tray, and carried them to the Bey as a 
present. As he went, the plums trundled about 
on the tray one after another, at which the Hodja 
said, “ Stop playing with each other in that way, 
or Tlleat you!” As they did not stop, the Hodja 
ate two of them, and carried the third to the Bey, 
who was much amused at the present, and gave 
the Hodja a handful of aspers. Some time after- 
ward the Hodja took some beets, and was carry- 
ing them to the Bey as another present, when 
some one met him, and finding what he was do- 
ing, recommended figs as likely to be more agree- 
able. The Hodja, upon this, went back home 
and got some figs; but the Bey, being at the mo- 
ment much occupied, was irritated, and threw the 
figs at the Hodja’s head. At every fig that hit 
him in the face the Hodja returned thanks to the 
Bey. 

“What are you thanking me for?” inquired 
the angry dignitary. 

“For not hitting me with the beets which I 
was first going to bring,” said the Hodja; “ for 
if I had done that, I should have got my head 
broken.” 


One evening the Hodja’s wife, having washed 
his caftan, hung it out in the garden. The Hodja 
thought it was a man out there with his arms 
stretched out, and calling for his bow and arrows, 
he drové an arrow through the caftan, and shut- 
ting the door, went to sleep. In the morning he 
found he had shot his own caftan ; upon which 
he said, “O Allah! I thank Thee that I was not 
inside it at the time, or I should have been dead 
long before this.” 





Once the Hodja caused a goose t6 be cooked, 
and was carrying it to the Sultan ; but becoming 
hungry by the way, he pulled off one of the legs 
and ate it. Having come before the Sultan, he 
made offering of his goose. But Timour per- 


“There,” said Timour, “they have two legs 
“Oh yes,” said the Hodja; “beating enough 
would make you go on four!” 

Tue Hodja having been made a judge, there 
came two men before him one day. 

“This man,” said one, “ bit my ear.” 

“T did not,” said the other; “he bit it himself.” 
“Go away for a few minutes,” said the Hodja, 
“and when you come back I will give judgment.” 
They went, and the Hodja proceeded to shut 
himself up and to try if he could bite his ear. 
As he whirled round in this enterprise, he tripped 
and fell, cutting his head ; on which he bandaged 
it and returned to the bench. The parties to the 
complaint re-appeared, when the Hodja decided 
as follows: 

“Tt is considered by the Court not only that a 
man can bite his own ear, but that he can fall 
down and cut his head open while he is doing it.” 





Once when the Hodja was going out to his 
school, attended by his mollahs (i. e., pupils), he 
thought proper to ride first, mounted with his 
face to his ass’s tail. 

“But why, O Hodja,” they asked him, “ do you 
ride backward in that way ?” 

“Tf I should ride in the usual manner,” he ex- 
plained, “I should turn my back to you; and if 
you should ride before me, you would turn your 
backs to me. The most elegant way is to do 
this.” 





Ove night a thief got into the house; and when 
his wife waked him and told him of it, he said, 
“ Be still; if it please God that he finds some- 
thing, I will get up and take it away from him.” 

This story has been told of “an old French- 
man ;” and, at any rate, wherever or how often 
soever it happened, it is simply a variation on the 
ancient Latin maxim that the penniless traveler 
will sing (read “ joke”) among thieves. 





One day the water failed the Hodja for com- 
pleting his ablutions just at the hour of prayer. 
He proceeded to pray, standing with one leg 
drawn up, like a goose. 
“Why do you do that ?” some one asked him, 
“That leg has not had the ablution,” was the 
reply. 


” 





Tur Hodja owned an ox with such nice broad 
horns that there was plenty of room to sit be- 
tween them. Every time that his master saw 
him with the other cattle he said to himself, “I 
should like to sit between his horns!” One day 
he found the beast lying down. “Now is my 
time!” he said to himself, and he gave a jump 
and seated himself accordingly. The ox sprang 





ceived what had happened, and being angry, he 


up and tossed off the Hodja, who fell with such 
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a shock that he was stunned, and only recovered 
his consciousness aftema long time, Finding 
his wife standing over him all in tears, he said, 
“Stop your crying, wife; I got hurt, but I had 
my own way. 


Once, when the Hodja was sick, some women 
came to inquire after his health. 

“We all depend upon God,” piously observed 
one of them. “If you should die, how would you 
liked to be mourned for ?” 

“As for one,” answered the sick man, “ who 
was always being asked questions that he couldn’t 
answer.” 

Wuenever the Hodja brought home some liver, 
his wife appeared pleased; but at supper-time 
there was never any thing except dry bread. 

“ Wife,” said he one day, “I bring home some 
liver every day—where does it all go to?” 

“ The cat steals it,’ was the answer. 

Having to go out shortly afterward, the Hodja 
ostentatiously took the trouble to lock up his axe 
in a chest. 

“What are you afraid of about the axe?” ask- 
ed his wife. 

“ Of the cat,’ was the reply. 

“ What has the cat to do with your axe?” 

“Tf the cat is so hungry after two aspers’ worth 
of liver, she certainly will be after an axe that 
cost forty aspers.” 


spilled on the Hodja, who was asked what it was 
and explained, ‘“ Hammad was late for the lesson, 
and he ran so fast that he got into a heat, and 
his sweat fell on me.” 


A TRAVELER was lodging with the Hodja one 
night. At bed-time the host, having lain down 
immediately blew out the light. ; 

“The lamp is at your right hand,” said the 
traveler; “pass it to me, so that I may light it 
again.” 

“ Are you crazy ?” said the Hodja. “ How can 
I see which is the right hand in the dark »” 

This story, if it is not told of an Irishman 
should be: it is a perfect “ bull.” 





Tue Hodja’s wife set out one day to play a 
trick on him by setting before him some very hot 
soup. Forgetting what she was about, however, 
she took a mouthful herself, and burned her 
mouth so smartly that the tears ran out of her eyes, 

“ What's the matter, wife ?” asked the Hodja; 
‘“* was the soup too hot ?” 

“No, my lord,” she said; “I was crying be. 
cause I happened to remember how fond my late 
father used to be of soup.”’ 





The Hodja, not doubting what she said, took a 
mouthful of the soup, burned his mouth, and be. 
gan to shed tears in his turn, 

“ Whavs the matter?” said his wife. 

“I'm erying because that cursed father of 





Tue Hodja and his wife were one day washing 
their linen at a pool. While they were busy with 





yours did not take you with him when he died.” 
Precisely the same story, with unimportant 
substitutions, is told of two Indians and some 


their soap and water, down came a crow and car- | red pepper. 


ried off the soap. 

“Oh, husband,” cried out the wife, “come! a 
crow has carried off the soap !” 

“Hush, wife,” said he; “that’s nothing. Let | 


| 





One day the Hodja went to draw water from 


| the well, and saw the reflection of the moon down 


in the well, as if she had fallen in. “She must 


him wash himself; it will take more to whiten | be fished out at once,” he said to himself; and 


him than the clothes !” 


—_——— 


fastening a hook to a cord, he let it down to 
catch the moon. The hook caught on a stone, 


A CERTAIN peasant visited the Hodja one day, | he pulled, the cord broke, and he fell over back- 


and presented him with a hare. ~The giver was 
reated with great consideration, and a soup was 
made of the hare. | 
Next week the peasant came again. 

“Who are you ?” 

“‘T am the man who gave you the hare.” 

“Oh yes ;” and he was again well received. 

Some time afterward came several persons, and 
demanded hospitality. 

“Who are you?” 

“We are the neighbors of the man who gave | 
you the hare.” 

“Oh yes; you are welcome ; 
were well received. 








” 


and they also 


Not long after this appeared quite a troop of 
people. 

“Who are you ?” 

“ We are the neighbors of the neighbors of the 
man who gave you the hare.” 

“Oh yes; you are welcome.” 

So they were shown in, and the Hodja present- 
ly set before each of them a cup of clear water. 

“The man’s a fool,” they said, upon beholding | 
such an entertainment as that. 





ward ; but seeing the moon all right in the sky, 


he said, “Thanks and praises to God! I have 
hurt me, but the moon is put back, at any rate.” 





One day the Hodja had climbed up into a 
man’s apricot-tree, when the owner came by and 
asked him what he was doing up there. 

“Don’t you see that I am a nightingale ?” an- 
swered the Hodja; “I’m singing.” 

“Very well,” said the other; “sing away, 
then ; let’s hear you.” 

So the Hodja began to sing. 

“That's a lovely warble indeed,” said the gar- 
dener, laughing heartily. 

“Well,” replied the Hodja, “that’s the way 
they sing when they begin.” 





Anp the Turkish treatise of the sayings and 
doings of Nasr-Eddin Hodja ends with the follow- 
ing devout words; “ Thus we see that the Hodja 
was learned in every science and accomplished in 
all manner of witty devices. He instructed with 
his teachings every one who required it of him. 
At times his discourse was incomprehensible, be- 


But the Hodja answered, “ This is the sauce of | cause sometimes in the midst of his teaching 


the sauce of the hare.” 
One of the Hodja’s pupils was a black men | 
named Hammad. One day some ink had been 





God inspired him and overwhelmed him with 
revelations. He was truly a wise man. May the 


mercy of the Lord be upon him—His mercy and 


His protection !” 








